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From a color drawing by Max Morton 
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TEN AMERICAN PAINTINGS OF CHRIST 


By Homer Satnt-GAuDENS 





EN American ar- 
tists (Messrs. La 
Farge, Cox, Cur- 
ran, Du Mond, 
Low, Melchers, 
Lauber, Hitch- 
cock, Lamb, and 

"  Marr)have paint- 
ed for the Exhibition of American 

Arts Co., ten portraits of Christ, each 

in keeping with what was to be ex- 

pected of the artist through a previous 
knowledge of his work. Thus Mr. 

La Farge discloses a Renaissance 

tendency, Mr. Lauber a Teutonic 

drift, Mr. Curran a leaning towards 
the modern school, and so on through 
the list. 

Almost all the canvases, more 
significant for the object attempted 
than the result obtained, bear the 
stamp of the present feeling toward 
Christ—a feeling which, in simplicity 
and elemental directness, contrasts 
with the paintings of the artists of 
the past who depicted the Saviour 
in the midst of violent emotions or 
dramatic incidents. Mr. Marr alone 
has presented Christ praying during 
his passion in Gethsemane. Angelo, 
Diirer, Correggio, Titian, Bellini, Mat- 
sys and Luini form a roll of names 
which deserve consideration, and 
could have been followed with ease 
and dignity, yet the present men have 
had the courage to leave their ar- 











tistic traditions for the latter-day 
tendencies of Christian thought. 

So none of the Christ figures pose 
in eccentric positions but stand self- 
concentrated, though perhaps at the 
time addressing the outer world. So, 
too, the paintings strikingly lack those 
old-time important accessories, now 
replaced by a unity through which the 
artists centre their scheme of work 
directly upon the personality of the 
Saviour himself. Even the dramatic 
figure of the woman taken in adultery, 
at the foot of the Christ of Mr. Du 
Mond, or the suppliant form of the 
same penitent before the Saviour in 
Mr. Low’s canvas, shows no desire 
on the part of the artist to relate a 
story or to do anything but exhibit 
Christ as the most human of Gods, 
a God neither majestic nor humble, 
spiritualized nor earthly, sorrow-laden 
nor joyful, but an intimate God who 
appeals to every charitable and 
worthy emotion. 

To praise John La Farge is a bene- 
diction to any writer, for here, as in 
his large mural paintings, he shows 
his elevation of thought and sym- 
bolism, his originality of vision which 
goes directly to the point, and his 
true refinement in the dexterous use 
oi his medium, which always appears 
free from effort, though the product 
of much ungrudged thought. His 
colors—clear, warm, and low-keyed 
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—act directly on the senses. His tones 
show flat though soft, with sculp- 
tural qualities of contour. His dra- 
peries explain their texture. His 
subtle arrangement of light falls un- 
distracted by trivialities. And _ his 
whole he combines with a delicate 
drawing and unhampered composi- 
tion to eliminate whatever may 
divide attention and to produce but 
one sensation. 

The garments of his Christ lack the 
modern conventional suggestions of 
archeological correctness, but the cos- 
tume of tradition becomes, through his 
sympathetic insight, not only into the 
appearance, but the spirit of things 
both beautiful and convincing, for 
the simplicity and rest of drapery and 
figure bear out his expression of peace. 
He does not celebrate a great epoch 
in the life of Christ, or an historical 
moment in the birth of the Christian 
religion. If that had been his aim 
he might have painted such a master- 
piece as he gave to the Church of the 
Ascension in New York. Here rather 
by understanding the elusive signifi- 
cance of the features, he brings the 
soul to the surface, and he fills the 
figure with the primal spirit of man 
mingled with intangible divine con- 
notation and impregnated with the 
repose of that verse in the Twenty- 
third Psalm, in which it is written: 


Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: 
for thou art with me; thy rod and thy 
staff they comfort me. 


In the same atmosphere, but under 
a somewhat graver shadow, both Mr. 
Cox and Mr. Curran have selected for 
their Christ paintings of that moment 
in His life so characteristic of Him 
that it could hardly be called a mo- 
ment at all. They have represented 
the Christ who said to the world: 


Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 

Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; 
for I am meek and lowly in heart: and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls. 

For my yoke is easy, and my burden is 
light. 
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Primarily Kenyon Cox’s work ex- 
hibits that marked feeling for truth 
ever discernible among those painters 
whom he has studied with such signi- 
ficance. Mr. Cox’s reputation stands 
upon the classic beauty of his drawing; 
upon his firm understanding of Re- 
naissance painting,—especially that 
of the Venetian school,—upon his 
excellent mural decorations, and upon 
his clear-headed art criticisms. Hold- 
ing such a record in the past, he has 
followed his usual custom of present- 
ing a canvas that every man may 
accept without cavil—a work with a 
new individuality. 

Mr. Cox remains above a vague 
pursuit of eccentricities. Nor does 
he strive to gain advertising by tak- 
ing exception to the world, either 
in an effort to surpass his fellow 
artists with innovations, or to remain 
behind them in accepting the con- 
ventions of the day. Still he under- 
stands that the public sees effects— 
the word is not used in any dramatic 
sense,—rather than so-called facts. 
So, with a comprehension of the 
technique of drawing, with a careful 
practice of modelling in color, and 
with an academic rhythm of line and 
mass he simplifies his expression, he 
selects the symbolic idea he has in 
his mind, he disentangles it from the 
minor ideas naturally wound about 
it and, like Mr. La Farge, he gives 
the spectator a pertinent object 
separated from the mass of Nature's 
truth. 

His Christ remains placid and full of 
deep thought. Asarule the paintings 
of the Saviour at this moment bear 
so sorrowful a look that they would 
only increase the depression of un- 
happy persons going near them. But 
Mr. Cox understands that Christ must 
have been a balm and not an irritant 
to those in distress, and so, though 
making no attempt to present a cheer- 
ful Saviour in this grave situation, he 
has painted a face expressing nothing 
but that placidity which should calm 
the most grieved. 


Mr. Charles C. Curran, also, has a 
clear conception of the fitting which 











From the painting by John La Farge Copyright, 1906, by John La Farge 
ag IN THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW 
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From the painting by Kenyon Cox 
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‘* COME UNTO ME” 





Copyright, 1906, by the Ex. Am. Arts Co, 





From the painting by Charles C. Curran Copyright, 1906, by the Ex. Am. Arts Co. 
‘*COME UNTO ME” 














From the painting by Frank Vincent Du Mond Copyright, 1906, by the Ex. Am. Arts Co. 
262 CHRIST AND THE WOMAN TAKEN IN ADULTERY 














From the painting by Will H. Low Copyright, 1906, by Will H. Low 


CHRIST AND THE WOMAN TAKEN IN ADULTERY 
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From the painting by Joseph Lauber Copyright, 1906, by Joseph Lauber 
CHRIST THE PREACHER, 
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From the painting by George Hitchcock 





CHRIST THE TEACHER 
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Copyright, 1906, by the Ex. Am. Arts Co, 
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From the painting by Gari Melchers 
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‘*ECCE HOMO” 


Copyright, 1906, by the Ex. Am, Arts Co, 














From the painting by Frederick S. Lamb Copyright, 1906, by Frederick S. Lamb 
CHRIST AND THE NEW JERUSALEM y 
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From the painting by Carl Marr Copyright, 1906, by the Ex. Am. Arts Co. 
IN THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE, 
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he follows with a steady and sincere 
purpose. His work never lisps. It 
speaks distinctly, conveying by ade- 
quate means of expression all that his 
imagination can give. Modern, in the 
sense that he belongs to this age, he 
has accepted modernness as every 
great artist before him accepted the 
movements of the age in which he 
lived. But unlike men of lesser 
power, he has clarified his realism 
with imagination, subdued it with 
the sense of the fitness of things, and 
allowed his knowledge of mankind 
and sympathy with the world to re- 
main unhampered by any distortion 
of modern thought. He has been 
schooled to govern a constructive 
power, an elaboration of simple forms, 
—if such a thing can come to pass,— 
by minute, unwearied draftsmanship, 
and a mellow depth in place of the 
hard surface drawing too frequently 
the result of such attempts. There- 
fore he has painted a reposeful figure 
that mingles with the “Come unto 
me’’ text the essence of the resur 
rected God. 

His Christ is not the spirit as ex- 
pressed through the man, but rather 
the spirit contrasted with the man. 
Accordingly the body appears lean, 
muscular, and spare, without a halo, 
though standing beneath rays of 
light, the arms spread apart in a 
sober gesture that the scars in the 
centre of the hands may be seen; and 
a thin beard scarcely hides the sunken 
cheeks. Opinions may differ. Many 
persons may feel that most probably 
the mental beauty of Christ showed 
in physical form. Certainly the Bible 
supports that supposition where it 
says 


And Jesus increased in wisdom and 
stature, and in favor with God and man. 


Yet not even the most violent antag- 
onist to Mr. Curran can refuse to 
accept the sincerity of his views. 
In an ‘‘Ecce Homo,” a study of 
His head and shoulders painted in a 
dull minor blue with a band of light 
replacing the crown of thorns about 
the head, Gari Melchers, too, does not 
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attempt to reproduce accurately one 
of the incidents in Christ’s life, pre- 
ferring to select an idea that repre- 
sented a large part of His mental 
existence. But somehow, while the 
other nine artists have depicted the 
Christ of the world, he has explained 
a more intimate side of Jesus who was 
the most private as well as the most 
public of beings. Here, then, rests 
the Christ of every man’s family who 
entered so readily into the domestic 
life of Martha’s house as recorded in 
the tenth chapter of Luke, verses 
thirty-eight to forty-two: 


Now it came to pass, as they went, that 
he entered into a certain village, and 
a certain woman named Martha received 
him into her house. 

And she had a sister called Mary, which 
also sat at Jesus’ feet, and heard his word. 

But Martha was cumbered about much 
serving, and came to him, and said, Lord, 
dost thou not care that my sister hath left 
me to serve alone? bid her therefore that 
she help me. 

And Jesus answered and said unto her, 
Martha, Martha, thou art careful and 
troubled about many things: 

But one thing is needful: and Mary 
hath chosen that good part which shall not 
be taken away from her. 


Fortunately for all who desire two 
points of view, Mr. Melchers, with his 
insight into and sympathy with crude 
life and his faculty of representing 
it in cool tones, selected this branch 
of the work, wherein he has been suc- 
cessful after the fashion of his com- 
panions. Some day, perhaps, there 
will come a thoroughly strong man 
who will give the world a masterly 
combination of the two qualities. 

Verses four to seven of the eighth 
chapter of the Gospel according to 
St. John read : 


They say unto him, Master, this woman 
was taken in adultery, in the very act. 

Now Moses in the law commanded us, 
that such should be stoned; but what 
sayest thou? 

This they said, tempting him, that they 
might have to accuse him. But Jesus 
stooped down, and with his finger wrote 
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on the ground, as though he heard them 
not. 

So when they continued asking him, 
he lifted up himself, and said unto them, 
He that is without sin among you, let 
him first cast a stone at her. 


It is the Christ of that last sentence, 
—the Christ in an outburst of justi- 
fiable impatience,—a man Christ,—a 
tangible Christ,—that Frank Vincent 
Du Mond has conceived. The Re- 
deemer, markedly a Hebrew, in an 
almost militant manner. determined, 
yet gentle,—confronting the world 
with a ready answer,—strong, virile, 
active, living with all his senses, rises 
in His white garments before the dark 
open portal of the synagogue above 
the accused woman. The artist has 
adopted the most realistic of modern 
manners, with the freshest of modern 
colors, with gestures that actually 
occur, with shadows that actually fall, 
with a light that appears to have been 
the light of outdoors and not of the 
studio. 

Some criticism has been made to 
the effect that Mr. Du Mond went out- 
side his sphere as a painter to attack 
a form of Christian worship. It is 
said that the Pharisee in the shadow 
reading the Mosaic law, and the female 
figure scornful and denunciatory, on 
the opposite side of the canvas, typify 
the narrowness and Pharisaism of the 
dogmatic church. But there seems 
little or no reason for confining these 
general symbols to the casuistry of 
churches and then to accuse the artist 
of an unwarranted attack on some 
dogma. Of course the painter’s mis- 
sion cannot be to criticise any church, 
good or bad, but he may perfectly well 
contrast the broadness of Christ’s mind 
with the narrowness of the men about 
him, then and now. And that is what 
the painter has done. 


Will H. Low, though selecting the 
same incident in Christ’s life has gained 
the spirit of his painting from a verse 
or two later in the same chapter of 
John which says: 


And they which heard it, being con- 
victed by their own conscience, went out 
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one by one, beginning at the eldest, even 
unto the last: and Jesus was left alone, 
and the woman standing in the midst. 

When Jesus had lifted up himself, and 
saw none but the woman, he said unto her, 
Woman, where are those thine accusers? 
hath no man condemned thee? 

She said, No man, Lord. And Jesus 
said unto her, Neither do I condemn thee: 
go and sin no more. 


So Mr. Low presented Christ looking 
gently down at the bent figure of the 
woman, undisturbed by her sin or 
by the petty bickering of the Jews. 
Obviously He is a God with great 
sympathy for others, and yet a man 
happy in the self-confidence bred of a 
sureness in the ultimate good of the 
world. Mr. Low has painted Him, as 
is his custom, with the light tones of 
the open-air school, and a mingling 
of the classic traditions of French art 
with modern American formula. 

On the other hand, quite in contrast 
to this, Joseph Lauber in his execution 
has mingled a type of the old-fashioned, 
thoroughly religious paintings of the 
Christs of the world, with a tinge of 
modern realism. His Jesus walks in 
the field beneath the saturating light 
of the afternoon sun, clothed in a 
cream-white tunic and a mantle of 
dull red. 

Mark says of Him in verses twenty- 
five to twenty-nine of the seventh 
chapter: 


For a certain woman, whose young 
daughter had an unclean spirit, heard 
him, and came and fell at his feet: 

The woman was a Greek, a Syropheni- 
cian by nation; and she besought him, 
that he would cast forth the devil out of 
her daughter. 

But Jesus said unto her, Let the children 
first be filled: for it is not meet to take 
the children’s bread, and to cast it unto 
the dogs. 

And she answered and said unto him, 
Yes, Lord; yet the dogs under the table 
eat of the children’s crumbs. 

And he said unto her, For this saying 
go thy way; the devil is gone out of thy 
daughter. 


The Christ that spoke so was the 
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Christ with a gentle, kindly humor, 
who appreciated the quick response 
of foreign wit in the woman. And 
this touch of amusing fancy Mr. 
Lauber has included in his Christ, 
despite the fact that the gestures 
of His arms are those of a preacher 
and that His attitude at the moment 
is not apt for the turn of the little 
sentence, for here is the Christ that 
brought not only love and mercy, but 
cheerfulness, into this world. 


And he went through the cities and 
villages, teaching and journeying toward 
Jerusalem. 


Such a Christ George Hitchcock 
has represented in a manner ob- 
viously foreign and possessed of both 
the merits and defects of the art 
of Europe. He studied inthe Dutch 
school with Mr. Melchers, and like 
the latter tends to render with sin- 
cerity the unadorned life of the open 
air. He evidently thoroughly under- 
stands the painting of landscapes, 
for not only did he well consider 
the placing of the little white ‘‘stars 
of Bethlehem,’’ but he noticed the 
pleasing qualities of the red earth, 
and treated capably the sparse grass 
and gnarled and twisted trunks be- 
neath the blue-green foliage. Then 
over all he poured a brilliancy of 
sunlight, and an opaqueness of shadow 
that infused the spirit of the God not 
only into the man but the world. 


Mr. F. S. Lamb has gone much 
further than his companions in a 
daring attempt to produce a wholly 
original conception of the Lord. He 
has left the Gospels to find the text 
for his painting in the Twenty-first 
chapter and tenth verse of Revela- 
tion: 


And he carried me away in the spirit 
to a great and high mountain, and showed 
me that great city, the holy Jerusalem, 
descending out of heaven from God. 


This text,in a manner entirely his 
own, he applies to the life of Christ. 
The Lord has retired to a mountain 
above Jerusalem, and as He sees the 
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buildings and streets of the traditional 
city at his feet, His thoughts wander 
to the new Jerusalem, the vision of 
which appears behind Him in the 
sky, marking the form of a cross. 
Here is not the Saviour of any in- 
dividual, but the man who came to 
leaven the whole world. 

Several critics have complained 
that many of the painters have not 
represented Christ as a man of 
Hebraic mould, but that each, ac- 
cording to his own especial training 
and desires, depicted Him as Christ 
the Gaul, Christ the Celt, Christ the 
Teuton and Christ the Slav. Though 
rather an extreme statement, yet 
even in this exaggerated form it may 
be accepted after a little thought. 
To begin with, the Christ heads do 
resemble one another in a degree. 
Or, rather, they resemble that type 
which is recognized as the Christ head, 
and which men of the acknowledged 
authority of Sir Wyke Bayliss have 
insisted must have been more or less 
like the features of the Saviour. 
Indeed, that expert painter said that 
‘*When the graves of the first Christian 
marytrs were opened, they were 
found to contain portraits of Christ 
inscribed with His initials, and the 
likeness they disclosed is the like- 
ness as we know it to-day.” 

Further than this no man can go 
with any reasonable sureness that he 
is painting a portrait. Sothe Christs 
on these canvases cannot be Christ as 
He actually was, but only Christ in 
the general construction of His head 
and in His expression, which must 
have been influenced by His life, so 
well recorded. 

It is a strange fact, but one widely 
recognized among painters and sculp- 
tors, that an artist draws most natur- 
ally and most easily when he may 
bias the features or the figure of his 
subject by the merits or defects of 
his own features or figure. Thus a 
long artist will lengthen any given 
model, while a short artist will 
tend to shorten the same. A club- 
footed artist might not include the 
club foot in his drawing, but it would 
not be utterl- wild to say that one of 
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the legs of his figure might be badly 
constructed. Now, obviously, no man 
ever existed who was so broad, or so 
cosmopolitan in his feelings, as was 
Christ, who combined all the good 
of the Hebrew, the Gaul, the Celt, the 
Teuton and the Slav. Therefore, if an 
artist finds he can best present what 
he considers to have been the person- 
ality of Christ within the standard 
lines by casting His face in the mould 
from whence came his own features 
and those of the men around him, it 
would be foolish to hamper him with 
hair-splitting rules about Jesus being 
thoroughly a Hebrew. 

In every other age the demands 
of the public for this visible repre- 
sentation of their ideals of Christ, 
rather than for a much-to-be-desired 
but impossible reproduction of the 
exact lines of His features, were 
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answered satisfactorily. But the 
present result, despite the most 
earnest and sincere efforts, is very 
far from being wholly desirable. The 
fault lies in the actual paintings, 
the vehicles which should convey the 
conceptions of the artists with the 
utmost smoothness. That the world 
has grown more subtle and more 
complicated in its requirements cannot 
be pleaded as an excuse. For of late 
education has simplified the under- 
standing of Jesus, so that little 
doubt remains as to what the artists 
wish to say. They have struggled 
to place before the public, each 
according to his talents, Christ’s 
optimistic personality as the preacher 
and prophet, who on His earthly 
mission said: ‘‘Whatsoever ye shall: 
bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven.” 





REMINISCENCES OF COROT 


WITH PORTRAIT BY THE AUTHOR 


By G. CHARDIN 


CAMILLE CoROT was born in 1796 in 
Paris, in a house—since rebuilt—at 
the corner of the Rue du Bac and the 
Quai Voltaire, opposite the offices 
of the new station of the Orleans 
Railway. His father kept a bonnet 
shop there. In the time of the first 
Napoleon it was very fashionable, and 
he made a good deal of money, some 
of which he spent in buying a place 
on the borders of the big pond at 
Ville d’Avray, which now belongs to 
the publisher Lemére. Camille Corot 
spent several months there every 
year of his life, and the woods and 
ponds of Ville d’Avray were constant 
subjects of study and inspired most 
of his pictures. It was there that I 
knew him in my infancy and youth. 
Opposite the old house in which he 
lived so long, the monument to his 
memory has been erected. 

His father was a little, dry, thin 
old man, whose correct appearance, 
precise gestures, and short speech 


were in singular contrast to the 
geniality and jovial ways of Camille. 
He was the typical business man. 
He wished his son to go into business, 
and apprenticed him to a wholesale 
cloth merchant. Camille, who dream- 
ed only of painting, conceived a vio- 
lent aversion to commerce, and seized 
every opportunity to escape from the 
shop and go up to his room to copy 
drawings. His employer was very 
dissatisfied with him, and complained 
to his father who reprimanded him 
severely. At last, one day the young 
man did not go to business, and told 
his father that he must follow his 
vocation even if it brought him 
misery. Seeing that nothing could 
alter this decision, ‘‘Very well,’ the 
father answered, ‘‘I will give you 
1200 francs annually—not a centime 
more,—and you will make the best 
you can of it.” 

Camille leaped for joy. 
mediately made preparations 





He im- 
for 
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departure, left home, and installed 
himself in the little hamlet of Morvan, 
at a farrier's whose numerous family 
were crowded into the only room, 
which was the forge. Corot there con- 
tracted the habits of the peasantry, 
which he retained ever after. He had 
no needs, lived only for his art, and 
found complete happiness in it. He 
had worked for a time in the studio 
of the landscape-painter Bertin, but 
with entire independence, for from 
the very beginning he conceived his 
own idea of nature from which he 
never swerved, coming under no for- 
eign influence, and sacrificing nothing 
to fashion. He would have thought 
himself untrue to his conscience had 
he made the least concession to the 
taste of his day, in order to obtain 
popularity or a ready sale for his 
pictures. For him this would have 
been a crime. 

“One day,’ he said to me, “I 
allowed myself to do something 
‘chic’; I did some ornamental thing, 
letting my brush wander at will. 
When it was done, I was seized with 
remorse; I could not close my eyes 
all night. As soon as it was day, 
I ran to my canvas and furiously 
scratched out all the work of the 
previous evening. As my flourishes 
disappeared, I felt my conscience 
grow calmer, and once the sacrifice 
was accomplished I breathed freely, 
for I felt myself rehabilitated in my 
own sight.’’ This anecdote is typical, 
and shows Corot’s character, always 
so scrupulously honest in everything. 
‘‘When a stranger is introduced to 
you,” he said, ‘“‘you do not invite 
him to your house until you are sure 
that he is an honest man. It is the 
same with pictures as with people. 
They must be honest and sincere.” 

For a long time Corot remained at 
the farrier’s, satisfied with the coarse 
food, happy in his liberty, and feel- 
ing rich with his modest allowance. 
Endowed with robust health and being 
jovial by nature, he always sang while 
he worked, and his gayety never 
deserted him. He told me that, mak- 
ing a study from nature with one of 
his comrades, the landscape-painter 
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M. Léon Fleury, who was melancholy 
and taciturn, he surprised the latter 
by his unfailing gayety—so much 
so that Fleury spoke of it. “If I 
sing,”’ replied Corot, “it is because 
I feel as happy as a little bird. I 
swim in perfect happiness when I 
am with nature, the palette in my 
hand. I try to do my best honestly 
and conscientiously, and if I make 
a mistake I harm only myself; and 
then I say to myself that another 
time I shall be more fortunate.’’ In 
relating the anecdote, he added: 
‘“‘It is not worth while to be always 
morose, and discontented with one- 
self, like poor Fleury; the painting 
shows it.” 

During his stay with the black- 
smith at Morvan, Corot found means 
to save enough out of his small allow- 
ance to undertake a trip to Italy. 
The Museum of the Louvre possesses 
several of the studies he made in 
Rome at this time, which did not 
then attract public attention. The 
works that Corot sent to the Salon 
were often refused by the jury, and 
drew on themselves the most violent 
criticisms. But no discouragement 
cooled his ardor. He was not under- 
stood, he sold nothing, but he thought 
himself rich with his modest resources. 
His health was robust, his temper 
gay, he felt free, and sang from morn 
till night while interpreting nature 
according to his own feeling, without 
any care as to the appreciation of 
others. However, fortune turned in 
his favor. The press upheld him. 
Not only were his works admitted 
to the Salon, but they obtained 
medals successively, and in 1846 
Corot was made a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. He was fifty years 
old. His father, who looked upon him 
as a dauber, could not understand 
his son’s success, but in a burst of 
generosity he augmented his allow- 
ance by 300 francs, thus bringing 
it up to 1500 francs. After this favor 
Corot’s reputation continued to grow 
and he soon became famous. 

At his father’s death Corot found 
himself possessed of a revenue of 
40,000 francs; but this opulence did 
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not change his rustic habits. He 
continued his simple and laborious 
life. Always up before dawn, he put 
on the peasant’s clothes that he wore 
all his life, eat his soup, lit his pipe, 
and, with his box in his hand and his 
easel on his shoulder, started for his 
work, his sonorous voice ringing out 
joyously. His exuberance and ex- 
pansiveness made his manners fa- 
miliar. I have seen him many times, 
near the ponds of Ville d’Avray, 
which he seldom quitted, surrounded 
by workmen and washerwomen, for 
washing was the special industry of 
the neighborhood in old times. While 
working he talked with the group 
that surrounded him, joking with the 
children, or, in his constant admira- 
tion of nature, letting his enthusiasm 
overflow profusely, as if his auditors 
could understand him. He even 
went so far as to give these worthy 
people, to their stupefaction, a course 
in painting, explaining the secrets 
of his art, while gesticulating with 
his brush, full of color, which often 
daubed his face. One day when I 
was painting near him in the woods, 
he began a conversation on Claude 
Lorraine, his favorite master. He 
became animated, his eyes started 
out of his head, and his gestures 
anticipated his words. While I 
was listening to this monologue, 
so full of interest for me, I heard 
behind me a violent burst of laughter. 
It was an audience of passers-by 
returning with their pockets full of 
chestnuts, and I understood the 
reason of their mirth on _ seeing 
Corot’s nose all daubed with chrome 
yellow. Charitably I notified him 
of the fact, whereat he laughed louder 
than the others. 

It was my habit during the hot 
weather to take an early ride in the 
woods before sitting down to work. 
As I returned slowly, letting the reins 
hang loose on my mare’s neck, and 
rolling a cigarette, a formidable voice 
issuing from the bushes frightened 
my mare so that she swerved, and 
I was unseated. I lay on my back 
while the steed, now at liberty, 
galloped away as if mad. Then the 
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great dishevelled head of Corot ap- 
peared from the thicket. ‘‘Ah, it’s 
you! You have not broken any- 
thing?’ he asked me. ‘‘ No,’’ I replied, 
hastily rising to go after my mare. 
‘‘Then you have only got what you 
deserved, lazy one,”’ exclaimed Corot. 
“You would do better to study 
lovely nature, than to be the gentle- 
man rider.’’ This adventure lowered 
me in his estimation, for he could not 
understand how one could care for 
any other pleasure than that of 
painting. With his mania for nick- 
naming, he called me, from that day 
on, the ‘‘Amateur,’’ and ceased to 
take me seriously. 

During several years I used to 
meet Corot in company with two 
strange types, one old, the other 
younger and inexperienced. He met 
them every morning beside the pond 
of Ville d’Avray for study. The 
old one was a retired umbrella-seller 
named Renard, whom he called 
“the little Renardeau.’’ The other, 
who lived in Sevres, received the 
nickname of ‘‘L’Amour.”’ With 
his naive good-nature, Corot tried to 
inculcate in his companions the 
principles of his art, without succeed- 
ing in making himself understood, but 
without losing his patience. I often 
joined them in order to profit by the 
lesson, but Corot had not forgotten 
my ride, and his attention was 
turned from me. 

It often happened that he painted a 
picture from nature, without, however, 
servilely imitating the subject of 
his study. Often he increased the 
importance of one tree, and sup- 
pressed another, according to the 
composition he imagined, which the 
corner he had chosen inspired, only 
taking from nature the general har- 
mony of the lines and tones. Al- 
though belonging, by his independent 
and very personal manner, to the 
romantic school, Corot had preserved 
the classical taste of his age, and loved 
to people his landscapes with mytho- 
logical personages. A worthy woman 
tending her cow, a wood-cutter, or a 
child passing before his eyes, became 
to him a dryad, a faun, a nymph. 
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One could see his thought growing 
from his brush, and these trans- 
formations were full of interest. 

One day on arriving at the meeting 
place beside the pond, I noticed that 
the landscape which I had seen 
sketched the day before without 
figures, was augmented by the pres- 
ence of a nymph, who listened to a 
faun playing pan-pipes, while another 
stooped to gather a flower. I ques- 
tioned Corot, who said: ‘Well, when 
you had gone yesterday, lazy thing 
that you are, and before the bell of 
the house announced the soup ready, 
there passed by a papa who was read- 
ing the Petit Journal, a mama who 
carried a basket of provisions for 
the breakfast on the grass, and a 
little girl who followed them. The 
father, wishing to get his hand- 
kerchief to blow his nose, let his 
paper fall. The child, who had 
stayed behind, cried, ‘Papa, you 
are losing your paper.’ and_ she 
stooped so gracefully to pick it up, 
that I imagined I saw a nymph. 
I made, then, a nymph gathering a 
flower—for, you see, the Petit Journal 
is not at all classical. Of the mother 
I made another, rejuvenating her, 
as you observe, for she was a stout 
mother without any elegance. Her 
basket of provisions was transformed 
into a basket of flowers. But the 
papa—how was I to utilize him? 
I made him a faun playing the flute, 
but I had the grace to suppress the 
horns.’ Thus saying, he filled his 
pipe, and, profiting by the brilliant 
sunshine, lighted it with a lens that 
he took from his pocket. ‘‘See, 
my friend,” he said, ‘‘the sun serves 
me for matches. It is so much to 
the good.”’ 

Corot was very fond of music and 
the theatre. He went often to the 
latter, and was in the habit of making 
notes in a pocket-book on certain 
of the decorations and the attitudes 
of the performers. These notes he 
used in the composition of his pictures. 
It was in this way that he conceived 
his picture of Orpheus, when Mme. 
Viardot was interpreting Gliick’s mas- 
terpiece with such success. 
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None of his family understood him. 
His sister had married a M. Sennegon, 
who affected to understand painting, 
but whose way of seeing things was 
the very antipodes of that of Corot. 
He only acknowledged pictures exe- 
cuted in great detail—painted, as 
it were, with a magnifying-glass. 
‘“Would you believe it,’’ said Corot 
indignantly, ‘‘my brother-in-law re- 
proaches me for not giving a flower, 
that I hardly see, the scrupulously 
exact number of its petals! According 
to his idea, one would have to look 
at the landscape through a telescope 
and turn painting into astronomy!”’ 

His sister, Mme. Sennegon, suffered 
from a nervous disease which was 
not improved by the ringing voice 
and boisterous exuberance of her 
brother. ‘‘Well,’’ said Corot to me 
one day, ‘‘here am I turned out of 
my sister’s house; and do you know 


why? On account of some carrots! 
That seems strange to you. It is 
quite true, however. The other 


evening I invited myself to dinner 
with my sister. I had walked a long 
way and was very hungry. Dinner 
was announced, and they brought 
in a soup tureen full of good soup, 
and a dish full of carrots. As I am 
very fond of carrots, I was glad and 
called out, perhaps a little too loud, 


‘Ah, the lovely carrots!’ But at 
this exclamation my little sister 
cried out: ‘Ah! ah! Camille! Ah! ah! 


Camille!’ She fell back on her chair 
as if fainting, and was seized with 
a nervous attack. I was dumb- 
foundered. My brother-in-law threw 
me a reproachful glance, as much as 
to say, ‘It is your fault.’ Then I saw 
that the best thing I could do was 
to take my hat and go. I left then, 
and I have not dined, for this affair 
has taken away my appetite.”’ 

Corot was very patriotic. The 
Prussian invasion disturbed him 
greatly, and at the beginning of the 
siege of Paris he bought a musket, 
in readiness to march against the 
enemy, notwithstanding his seventy- 
four years. But his dominant virtue 
was charity. The good he did and 
the extent of his charities have never 
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been known, for he united with his 
generosity the greatest modesty and 
never spoke of his good deeds. 
During the siege, I saw at his house 
an unfortunate painter without any 
talent, whom he had taken in from 
pity. He not only fed and clothed 
and warmed poor M., but carried his 
delicacy to the point of buying, 
through an intermediary, the poor 
devil’s wretched daubs. 

I have heard from a friend of 
Corot’s, Dr. Grassiot, a story which 
shows how charitable he was. This 
Doctor was the owner of a little 
place at Mount Fermiel, near Paris, 
whither Corot sometimes went in 
the summer season. One year, after 
his departure, the Doctor’s mother, 
while putting in order the room he 
had occupied, found at the bottom 
of the closet a bag that he had 
forgotten. It contained several rolls 
of gold. They immediately informed 
Corot, who replied with some embar- 
rassment, and as if vexed to find 
his secret discovered, that he was 
in the habit of taking it about with 
him for his charities. As he had no 
wants, and lived a simple life, he 
found himself a perfect Croesus with 
his private fortune and the money 
he gained from his pictures. Charity 
impelled him to spend all his super- 
fluous money in doing good. It was 
a tacit compact that he had made 
with himself, which he revealed to 
no one, being happy to play mys- 
teriously the part of benefactor to 
the poor around him. 

In the winter of 1872 I was sent 
on a delicate mission to Corot. 
The Orleans Princes had just returned 
to France after twenty-two years 
of exile, and the Prince de Joinville, 
a great lover of painting, himself 
endowed with much talent as an 
aquarellist, spoke to the father of 
one of my friends, M. P., of his desire 
to visit the studios of several of the 
painters of his young days, among 
others that of Corot. Knowing that 
I was acquainted with Corot, M. P. 
asked me to inform him of the Prince’s 
request, and to arrange a meeting 
if the proposal was agreeable to 


Corot. The next morning I went 
to No. 58, Rue Paradis Poissonniere 
where Corot then had his studio. I 
asked the concierge if Corot was in. 
‘‘Well, that ’s as it is,’’ she replied. 
‘‘Have you made an appointment?”’ 
‘‘No,”’ I answered, ‘“‘but M.. Corot 
told me recently that I might go to 
see him whenever I wanted to.” 
“Then go up.” 

I at once climbed up the four flights, 
sought in vain for a bell, knocked, 
but received no answer. I returned 
to the concierge to inform her of my 
disappointment. She replied that 
she had a key, picked it out from a 
huge bunch, and I went up again 
filled with hope; but the key would 
not go into the lock and I was 
obliged to return it. ‘‘I must, then,” 
I said, ‘‘write a letter to M. Corot 
which you will give him, for I must 
positively speak to him this morning.”’ 
‘Your letter will be of no use,’’ she 
replied, ‘‘the door will not be opened 
for me any more than for you. If 
you want my advice you will wait till 
eleven o'clock. It is the time M. Corot 
takes his soup, and Mlle. Adéle, 
his servant, takes it to him.” It was 
then ten o'clock, and I had still an 
hour to wait in a deluge of rain. 
I walked up and down the street, 
and when eleven o’clock struck, in 
a neighboring church clock, I saw 
a stout woman carrying something 
heavy in a cloth tied at the four 
corners. I guessed that it was Mlle. 
Adéle and followed her. Having gone 
up the stairs behind her without 
being seen, I entered the studio on 
her heels. 

As soon as he saw me, Corot cried: 
“Tell me, Amateur, do you know 
the secret? You smelled my onion 
soup, [’ll bet. Will you have some?”’ 
During this time Mlle. Adéle had 
taken the vast soup tureen from the 
cloth, and filled two soup plates with 
thick hot soup. ‘‘There, do you see,” 
said Corot, ‘“‘that is my ration. Two 
plates full like that fill the stomach 
full, I assure you. One could build a 
house with my soup!’”’ While Corot 
was swallowi:g his first plateful, 
a thin woman, who had just finished 
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a sitting, put her dress back in a 
corner. ‘Tell me, my _ beauty,”’ 
cried Corot, ‘‘will you have some of 
my soup’ It is good and hot. But 
no, you are too haughty. You 
scorn onion soup, and love better to 
look at your face in the glass! Women 
are all the same, since the time of 
our Mother Eve, who let herself be 
tempted by a rattlesnake!”’ He 
then attacked the second plate of 
soup, and at the last spoonful heaved 
a deep sigh, as of a man satisfied. 
Then taking the soup tureen, still half 
full, he passed it to the poor dauber, 
M. ‘Here, my good fellow,” said 
Corot, ‘‘apply that to your stomach; 
it will strengthen your nerve.”” With 
the voracity of a hound, M. took 
the tureen in one hand, a spoon in the 
other, and swallowed the rest of 
the soup. ‘‘Now that the stomach is 
full,’ said Corot, ‘“‘let us light our 
pipes, and singing at the top of his 
voice he filled a briarwood pipe which 
he took from his pocket. While he 
was lighting it, I told him the object 
of my visit. ‘‘But say, my friend, 
don’t you know that it is a great 
honor for me to have a visit from a 
Royal Prince. Kindly let the Prince 
know that any time he names will be 
agreeable to me; and I will have the 
studio swept beforehand: it certainly 
needs it!” 

On the appointed day—I remember 
it was the 26th of February—I 
arrived first, in order to make sure 
that Corot had not forgotten it. 
“You see,” said Corot joyfully, ‘‘I 
am prepared for action. I have 
put on a new blouse, I am smoking 
my Sunday pipe, the pipe that I 
smoke only when I receive ladies; 
the only thing left is to comb my 
hair a bit.’”’ And he tranquilly 
arranged his white hair. ‘‘Apropos,”’ 
said he, ‘“‘help me out of my em- 
barrassment. I have never met a 
Prince. What does one call them 
when speaking to them?” ‘‘It is cus- 
tomary to call them ‘Monseigneur.’”’ 
‘“‘Come now, that is a joke,’’ returned 
Corot. ‘‘Monseigneur—that is what 
one calls a Bishop! It will not 
flatter the Prince, an Admiral, to 
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be treated asa Bishop.” “TI think,” 
said M., who had come up—' I 
think we should say, ‘Mon Prince,’ 
which is his title, or ‘Mon Amiral,’ 
which is his rank; it is more natural.”’ 
‘Say what you please,’’ I replied, 
‘but attention! I hear some one 
coming up.” In fact, the concierge 
then opened the door, and the Prince 
de Joinville appeared, accompanied 
by M. P. 

“IT thank you, M. Corot,”’ said the 
Prince, holding out his hand, ‘‘for 
having allowed me to renew my 
youth in seeing your works. And 
look, I see there an old acquaintance, 
your picture of Dante in Hades. It 
was in the Salon of 1843, was it 
not?’’ ‘‘That is true, mon Prince,”’’ 
said Corot; ‘“‘how in the name of 
goodness can you remember the 
date—you, who have seen so many 
things since that time!” ‘‘And the 
critic Delécluse,”’ replied the Prince, 
‘““worried you a great deal on this 
subject; but it touched you very 
little, and you were quite right. 
And this lovely, delicate study—you 
must have made it in the neigh- 
borhood of Genoa?” ‘‘Indeed I 
did!’’ bellowed Corot in his great 
voice; ‘‘you are gifted with second 
sight! For ten years now I have 
searched in my old noddle for the 
place where I did that, and it needed 
you, mon Prince, to come and tell 
me!”’. ‘‘That, M. Corot, is because 
I have sketched those beautiful 
mountains more than ten times, and 
I know them by heart. There is 
another study over there, of a mill 
on the dunes. It is soft and gray, 
and very true. I think it must 
have been done at Dunkerque, and 
next to it I recognize the tower of the 
port of La Rochelle.’’-—‘‘I see, Mon- 
seigneur—pardon, mon Prince,—that 
there is nothing to teach you. I 
see only one thing—that to your 
title and quality of Prince and 
Admiral must be added that of 
‘Wizard.’”’ 

After having carefully examined 
the canvases, the Prince asked Corot’s 
permission to see his drawings. ‘‘Ah, 
this time, mon Prince,”’ cried Corot, 
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‘“‘you are a rogue. You say to your- 


self, ‘Father Corot cannot know 
how to draw.’ Well, you will see! 
Wait till I dress my _ sketches.” 


And turning to the dauber who had 
remained hidden in a corner, he said: 
“I say, M., give my sketches a little 
brushing; I fear they area littledusty.”’ 
M. immediately seized a broom and 
we were enveloped in a blinding 
cloud of dust, which made us cough 
and sneeze our heads off. In this 
thick fog Corot’s silhouette could 
be seen as he kneeled before his 
sketches, choosing those he wished 
to show to the Prince. He received 
the most enthusiastic praise, and the 
Prince left, thanking Corot warmly 
for his kind welcome. I stayed a 
while longer at the studio. Corot 
could not contain his joy. ‘‘Ah! my 
little man,’’ he said to me, ‘‘what a 
charming acquaintance you have 
enabled me to make! In the name 
of my pipe, heisnice! And as cunning 
asamonkey!’’ ‘And besides,’’ added 
M., ‘“‘one must admit he is not proud. 
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Joinville’s visit, I met Corot at the 
top of the Rue Pigalle. It was in 
the spring. He had on a black coat 
and a white tie; his overcoat hung 
over his arm. ‘“‘Ah, you come just 
in time to relieve me from embar- 
rassment, for I am lost in _ this 
district that I do not know,” he said. 
‘‘T am looking for the address of a 
young painter whom I promised to 
visit, before his pictures were sent 
to the Salon.’’ We looked uselessly 
for the address, and Corot, renoun- 
cing the promised visit, enquired the 
direction of the Boulevard Hauss- 
mann, where he was to dine. I ac- 
companied him on his way, and as 
we walked he did not cease to talk 
of the Prince de Joinville. ‘‘No, 
never,’’ said he, ‘‘shall I forget that 
day—-the charming graciousness of 
the Prince, his delicate and sprightly 
wit, his prodigious memory. He 
is a true Frenchman, in the best 
sense of the word, for he showed 
such heroic courage and devotion 
in this unhappy war!” 





He gave me his hand, and called That was the last time I saw 
me ‘Monsieur’!”’ good old Corot. He died soon after, 
Some years after the Prince de in 1875. 
“OLD @)” 
THE PRESIDING GENIUS OF PICCADILLY 
By GEORGE S. STREET 
IF ONE wanted to fix, among fact over some less lovely aspects 


the eminent figures of our history, 
on a presiding genius for Piccadilly, 
one might wish, in a soft and gra- 
cious mood, to choose the Duchess 
Georgiana.* Or if one wanted a 
world-wide name, that had left a 
deep mark on England and Europe, 
one might think of the Duke of 
Wellington. So one might wish and 
so one might think, but one would 
have to fix on ‘Old Q.” He is 
there, by right of familiarity and in- 
veterate tradition; Old Q.’s is al- 
together too strong a case, and in 


* The Duchess of Devonshire. 


of Piccadilly Old Q.’s is quite the 
proper spirit to preside. Devonshire 
House and Apsley House must give 
way to No. 138.+ Half a century 
ago there were scores of Londoners 
living who remembered the figure of 
him as he sat on a balcony of the 
house close to Hyde Park Corner, 
a parasol in his hand if the sun 
was hot, intent on observation, since 


+And 139. They were one house in his 
day, the famous outside stairs to the 
first floor and the elevator for his senile 
convenience being at 138. It was at 
139, then 13 Piccadilly Terrace, that 
Lord Byron lived. 
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“OLD Q” 


he could no longer act, up to the last 
moment of his life, a ruined monu- 
ment of such open license as London 
could never see again. 

From the middle of the eighteenth 
century until ten years after its 
close, first as Lord March and Raglan, 
and after 1778, when he succeeded 
his cousin, husband of Prior’s ‘‘ Kitty, 
beautiful and young,” as Duke of 
Queensberry, he stood high, admired 
or offending, against the gaze of the 
world. It is only fair to state, 
however, that in the prime of life 
his conduct was not more scandalous 
than that of many contemporaries. 
Horace Walpole was afraid he had 
scandalized his neighborhood by 
harboring Lord March and ‘‘the 
Rena,” the Italian singer who was 
his mistress at the time; but then 
Strawberry Hill was a quiet and 
decorous place. Lord Sandwich, the 
Duke of Grafton, the second Lord 
Bolingbroke, and many others were 


quite as open in their unblessed 
amours in London and at New- 
market. Old Q.’s excessive reputa- 


tion came merely from his continuing 
these manners into a_ generation 
which saw no other exemplars of 
them. Nor was he a man of uniquely 
extravagant passions at all. Many 
men in all ages and countries have 
led and lead essentially the same 
life, only no man of any position 
in England has led it openly since 
old Q. died. Monster for monster, 
for example, we may find a worse 
in the Lord Hertford who was the 
Regent’s friend, ‘‘Red Herrings,”’ 
the original of Thackeray’s Steyne 
and Disraeli’s Montfort, and who 
married Old Q.’s daughter ‘‘Mie 
Mie.” A bad man, animmoral man, 
this Old Q. no doubt was, but I do 
not think his memory calls for any 
especial effort of denunciation on 
my part. I much prefer the elegant 
deprecation of Sir Nathaniel Wraxall: 
‘‘Unfortunately, his sources of in- 
formation’’—he is speaking of the 
Duke’s good judgment,—‘‘the turf, 
the drawing-room, the theatre, the 
great world, were not the most 
pure, nor the best adapted to impress 
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him with a favorable idea of his own 
species.’’ That is really the nice 
way of putting these things. 

Not profligacy but racing made 
him famous as a young man. At 
this pursuit he was indefatigable, as 
the long series of his letters to 
George Selwyn constantly shows. 
He is always just come from New- 
market, or is at Newmarket, or 
going to Newmarket—with the Rena 
or the Zamperini to be sure, but 
still in a spirit of business. He was 
a gentleman jockey in his early 
days, riding his own horses in the 
matches which were so prominent 
a part of the racing in those times. 
He seems to have been generally 
lucky, but not always. ‘‘My dear 
George, I have lost my match and 
am quite broke,” begins a letter 
undated, but apparently from New- 
market. He gave up the turf when 
he succeeded—at fifty-three—to the 
Queensberry title and estates, but 
he was still associated with it in the 
public mind. Two years later, when 
there was a rumor that he was 
to marry Lady Henrietta Stanhope, 
there was a lampoon of him full 
of puns on his late avocation: 


Say, Jockey, Lord, adventurous Macaroni, 

So spruce, so old, so dapper, stiff, 
and _ starch, 

Why quit the amble of thy pacing pony? 

Why on a filly risk the name of March? 


Ah! think, squire Groom, in 
Pembroke’s tits, 
An abler rider oft has lost his seat; 
Young should the jockey be who mounts 


such bits, 


spite of 


Or he ’ll be run away with every heat. 


and so forth—all very hard on a 
man of fifty-three, who was to live 
another thirty years. 

Betting, of course, went on in this 
sporting set all day. They bet about 
most things, but their favorite sub- 
jects, as any one who has read the 
Betting Book at White’s or Brooks’s 
will remember, were marriage and 
death. One would bet that a number 
of his friends would all be married 
before him,—‘‘or dead”’ is cautiously 
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inserted in one such bet,—or that 
old So-and-so would survive another 
year, and so on. It was about a 
bet of this last dismal kind that 


otherwise and poor Pigot lost 
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wager in that case would be invalid. 


But Lord Mansfield charged the jury 
five 
hundred guineas, costs, father, and all. 





From an engraving by J. Cook 
THE DUKE OF QUEENSBERRY—"‘ OLD Q.” 


Old Q., then Lord March, and a friend 
went to law. Lord March bet Mr. 
Pigot 500 guineas that Sir William 
Codrington would outlive Mr. Pigot’s 
father. He did, but Mr. Pigot’s 
father was actually dead when the 


bet was made, though of course 
neither wagerer knew it, and Mr. 
Pigot refused to pay, and Lord 


March sued him before Lord Mansfield 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
In our time of course no such action 
would lie. The case was of great 
interest to the betting world, and 
Lord Ossory and other eminent 
sportsmen gave evidence. Mr. Pigot 
argued that his deceased father was 
in the position of a horse which had 
died before the day of a race: the 


Precisely when Old Q. settled 
in Piccadilly I have been unable to 
discover, but certainly by 1767, 
though perhaps not at 138. Neither 
precisely do I know when he enacted 
in the drawing-room there his famous 
reproduction of the scene on Mount 
Ida, with three of the most beautiful 
women in London to represent the 
goddesses (in the same dress, so to 
speak) and himself as Paris to give 
the apple. As Wraxall remarks, it 
was a scene which would have been 
appropriate to the days of Charles 
the Second, though when he marvels 
at it in the “correct days of George 
the Third’? we marvel also at the 
epithet. 

He seems never to have been really 
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keen about politics, though the details 
of appointments are frequent in the 
news parts of his letters. He was 
a Lord of the for 


Bedchamber 
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and Fox. But George the Third 
did recover and the Duke was 
dismissed. 


That seems to have been his one 





From the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence 


THE MARQUIS OF HERTFORD 
Who married ‘‘ Old Q.’s” reputed daughter and is supposed to have been the 


original of ‘Thackeray’s ‘* Marquis of Steyne” in “ Vanity Fair.” 


twenty-eight years, but lost that 
post in 1788, in consequence of a 
rare error in judgment. George the 
Third was insane, and Old Q., after 
careful enquiries among the doctors— 
with the caution of an old sportsman, 
—thought it safe to bet on his not 
recovering. So he had conferences 
with the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of York in Piccadilly, regaling 
them, we are told, with “plentiful 
draughts of champagne,” and finally 
went over to the side of the Prince 


personal move in politics, but political 
interest brought him under the satire 
of Robert Burns, who seems to 
have had a virtuous horror for the 
Duke’s libertine character. Old Q. 
went down to canvass for the Dum- 
fries Boroughs, and Burns, who was 
on the other side, let him have it. 


I'll sing the zeal Drumlanrig bears, 
Wha left the all-important cares 
Of Princes and their darlins. 


” 


On ‘“‘Drumlanrig,’’ the editor of 
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my Burns has “the fourth Duke 
of Queensberry, of infamous memory,” 
which is harsh. Burns’s memory is, 
of course, immaculate. And again: 
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that was not of the affected type, 
a usual greensickness of youth, but 
the clear-eyed recognition of certain 
unfortunate facts in the humanity 





From a portrait group by Sir Joshua Reynolds 


GEORGE SELWYN 


The laddies by the banks o’ Nith 
Wad trust his grace wi’ a’, Jamie; 

But he ’ll sair them as he sair’d the King, 
Turn tail and rin’ awa’, Jamie. 


The day he stood his country’s friend, 
Or gaed her faes a claw, Jamie, 

Or frae puir man a blessin’ wan, 
That day the duke ne’er saw, Jamie. 


The banks of Nith are far from 
Piccadilly, but I like to bring Burns 
and Old Q. together. 

And now for his character, for no 
man’s character is really summed 
up in calling him a profligate, or 
saying that his memory is infamous. 

It was agreed among his friends 
that from early days this voluptuary 
was remarkable for strong common- 
sense. The letters are full of it— 
a sort of rough sagacity and a cynicism 


surrounding him. So when George 
Selwyn, who was rather given to 
much words about misfortune, wrote 
to tell him of losing a thousand 
pounds, he replied—and I quote a 
little fully because here certainly the 
style is the man: ‘‘When I came 
home last night I found your letter 
on my table. So you have lost a 
thousand pounds, which you have 
done twenty times in your lifetime, 
and won it again as often, and why 
should not the same thing happen 
again? I make no doubt that it will. 
I am sorry, however, that you have 
lost your money; it is unpleasant. 
In the meantime, what the devil 
signifies the fable de Paris or the 
nonsense of White’s! You may be 
sure they will be glad you have lost 
your money; not because they dislike 
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you, but because they like to laugh.” 

And here is a glimpse of the 
punishment which comes to every 
clear-headed sensualist, that senti- 
ment falls away from his emotions. 
He writes to George of the Zamperini: 
“You see what a situation I am in 
with my little Buffa. She is the 
prettiest creature that ever was seen: 
in short, I like her vastly, and she 
likes me because I give her money. 
I wish I had never met with her ’’— 
because she broke his heart, or 
anything of that kind? Well, no— 
‘because I should then have been 
at Paris with you, where I am sure 
I should have been much happier 
than I have been here.” To be 
sure my Lord March was over forty 
by then,—a fact, by the way, which 
made Sir George Trevelyan, in his 
Life of Fox, very rightly angry for 
these franknesses. 

But the Duke of Queensberry was 
something more than merely shrewd 
and cynical. He carried a_ sense 
of logic to an extreme point and 
applying it to an unusual sphere of 
human activity gained thereby a 
reputation of eccentricity which was 
not properly his. There is a logic 
of the passions, I know, which even 
commonly is sterner than the logic 
of the intellect, but this last, which 
is usually at war with the passions, 
Old Q. made their active and vigilant 
servant. He made up his mind 
that certain pleasures were, for him, 
the highest good in life, and to have 
them in abundance and for the 
longest possible time he used every 
means at his disposal—wealth, a 
great position, and all his faculties. 
All this calmly, relentlessly, even 
with a certain Scotch canniness, 
and with an indifference to the 
world’s opinion so complete that 
even in an eighteenth-century duke 
it should gain him some credit for 
courage. I do not know of any 
voluptuary in history quite of this 
distinction in his profession. One 
or two in the early Roman Empire 
come to mind, but in them one 
finds a sort of headstrong savagery, 
a vulgarity of magnificence, which 
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you may parallel in some of our own 
millionaires but not in the Duke of 
Queensberry. He, at least, was a 
man of taste and, if you can waive 
the moral point, a gentleman. At 
the very last, worn out and diseased, 
we find him writing an apology to a 
friend for a passing touch of ir- 
ritation. An evil type of aristocracy, 
it may be, but at least an authentic 
aristocrat. 

Few men indeed, even sensualists, 
go through life without some softness 
of feeling, and this one had one real 
affection—for his friend George Sel- 
wyn. Inletters so curt, and bsiuness- 
like, and intolerant of affectation as 
his, a touch of feeling carries its 
truth with it. In the letter about 
the thousand pounds from which 
I have quoted, after saying that he 
would put it right at the bank, and 
‘‘there will be no bankruptcy without 
we are both ruined at the same 
time,’’—this, remember, was long 
before Lord March came into his 
kingdom, in days when he himself 
could be ‘‘quite broke,’’—he goes on: 
“How can you think, my dear 
George, and I hope you do not think, 
that anybody, or anything, can 
make a tracasserte between you and 
me? I take it ill that you can even 
talk of it, which you do in the letter 
I had by Ligonier. I must be the 
poorest creature upon earth—after 
having known you so long, and 
always as the best and sincerest 
friend that any one ever had—if 
any one alive can make any im- 
pression upon me, where you are 
concerned. I told you, in a letter 
I wrote some time ago, that I de- 
pended more upon the continuance 
of our friendship than anything 
else in the world, which I certainly 
do, because I have so many reasons 
to know you, and I am sure I know 


myself.”” He could make this last 
statement with more truth than 
most of us. 


But sensualists harden, and the 
Rev. Dr. Warner found him, many 
years later, most unfeeling on the 
subject of Mie Mie. The reader, 
I do not doubt, knows all about 
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Mie Mie, but perhaps he will forgive 
me if in the interest of scientific 
thoroughness I tell him an oft-told 
tale. Mie Mie was the daughter of 
the Marchesa Fagniani, and George 
Selwyn, who loved all children, con- 
ceived for her a devotion which 
touched and amused and slightly 
bored his friends. Gossips ofthat day 
and a later have said it was doubt- 
ful whether he himself or the Duke 
of Queensberry was her real father. 
I think, however, that nobody who 
knows the world and reads the 
Selwyn correspondence can doubt 
that George could not have believed 
he was her father, and that, whoever 
it was in fact—and let us hope it 
was the Marquis Fagniani, after 
all—he, and the Duke too, believed 
it was his friend. Letters from 
Warner to Selwyn assume the par- 
entage of Old Q. Well, Selwyn 
wanted the child to be given up to 
him, to adopt her, and Madame 
Fagniani refused, and half accepted, 
and refused again, and led poor 
George a cruel dance over Europe 
in his pathetic and slightly ridiculous 
quest. In all this Old Q.—who cer- 
tainly professed no parental interest 
in the child—was sympathetic, 
though his common-sense could not 
but be in arms, and he pointed 
out that the more eager George 
showed himself, the more Madame 
Fagniani, a capricious woman who 
thought herself a neglected beauty, 
would torment him; also that he, the 
Duke, was the last person who profit- 
ably could interfere. 

However, when George at last 
succeeded and the child was given up 
to him, the Duke began a little to 
pooh-pooh his friend’s excessive ten- 
derness and the fuss that was made 
over Mie Mie. Dr. Warner used 
to call on him in Piccadilly with 
accounts of her progress and was 
indignant at his want of tenderness. 
Warner, by the way, was a good man 
strangely maligned by Thackeray, 
who said he was a parasite and licked 
Old Q.’s boots, whereas he said 
plainly he disliked Old Q. and 
only frequented him to oblige Selwyn, 
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for whom it is quite clear he had a 
sincere regard. Warner’s letters are 
by far the wittiest in the whole 
collection. 

‘Well, and how does Mie Mie go 
on?” asked the Duke, and Warner 
expatiated on her talents, “in the 
fond hope to please him,’’ and said 
she was learning everything. ‘‘ Pshaw! 
she will be praised for what the child 
of a poor person would ‘be punished. 
Such sort of education is all non- 
sense’’; and so on. In this I detect 
an unwillingness on the Duke’s part 
to let the Rev. Dr. Warner assume too 
much. Another time George had 
written from the country to Warner 
about ‘‘ the little flannel petticoat ” 
Mie Mie was wearing, and Warner 
read the letter to Old Q., ‘‘with which 
he ought to have been pleased, but 
which he treated with a pish or a 
damn.”” Dr. Warner was severe on 
him for this levity. ‘‘I have many 
acquaintances,”’ says he, ‘‘ in an hum- 
bler sphere of life, with as much 
information, with as strong sense, 
and, as far as appears to me, with 
abundantly more amiable qualities 
of the heart, than his Grace of 
Queensberry.” 

Well, I am fond of children, and am 
not a wicked duke; but I confess that 
if my morning avocations were in- 
terrupted by clergymen reading letters 
about little flannel petticoats, even 
my own daughter’s, I might pish too. 
Selwyn and Warner expected too 
much of a voluptuary. Old Q., 
however, left Mie Mie a fortune. 
And that brings me betimes, since I 
grow garrulous, to the end. 

George Selwyn and all his old 
friends were long dead. He was blind 
of an eye and deaf of an ear, toothless 
and infirm. For his estates in 
Scotland he had never cared; Ames- 
bury in Wiltshire, a place of most 
beautiful surroundings, he had ceased 
to, visit; even his villa at Richmond, 
where he had grown tired of the 
Thames with its ‘‘flow, flow, flow,” 
he had given up; Piccadilly was his 
home and there he sat in the sun 
under his parasol. But this old man, 
much over eighty, was still keen to 








see life, still ready to talk if he 
could not hear. 

‘‘Never did any man."’ says Wrax- 
all, who saw him much in these days, 
‘* retain more animation, or manifest 
a sounder judgment. Even his figure, 
though emaciated, still remained ele- 
gant; his manners were noble and 
polished, his conversation gay; always 
entertaining, generally original, rarely 
instructive, frequently libertine, in- 
dicating a strong, sagacious, masculine 
intellect, with a thorough knowledge 
of man.” And the statesman Wind- 
ham notes in his diary two years 
before Old Q.’s death, how he “‘went 
in to the Duke of Queensberry, whom 
I saw at his window, full of life, but 
very difficult to communicate with, 
and greatly declined in bodily powers.” 

There he sat on his balcony and the 
world saw him as it went by and 
moralized over him. Leigh Hunt, 
for example, often saw him there, 
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‘“‘and wondered at the longevity 
of his dissipation and the prosperity 
of his worthlessness.’’ Many tales of 
him went about. They said he took 
baths of milk, and quite a prejudice 
against drinking milk arose in the 
neighborhood. It seems to be 
true that he kept a groom, Jack 
Radford, ready mounted to follow 
ladies whose appearance interested 
him as he looked down on Piccadilly. 

There he sat, with his neat peruke, 
and his strong-featured, lively, sharp 
old face. It seemed as though he 
would sit there for ever, but at Jast 
in 1810, at the age of eighty-six, he 
died, and was buried under the 
altar in St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, 
and his will with its various bequests 
to favorites caused much more 
sensation than that of Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes. ‘‘The Star of Piccadilly,” 
as a rhyme of the day called him, 
was set. 





IN AN OLD CEMETERY 


A GATELEsS fence of wire surrounds 
These long-untended burial mounds; 
And on each slanting, fallen stone, 
By moss and lichen overgrown, 

I read, to-day, a name unknown. 








But here, above the unmown sward, 
Ground-flower and goldenrod keep guard, 
While light winds sway the tangled grass 
As, one by one, the summers pass; 
And, though neglected and forgot 
This once-remembered, cared-for spot, 
The dead sleep on and know it not. 
Euvcene C. Dotson. 











THE KINGDOM OF LIGHT 


By Georce RecorD PEcK 


THIRTEEN years ago, a few gentlemen living in or near Milwaukee, visited Phantom 
Lake, in Waukesha County, Wisconsin, where beautiful lakes abound. Their day’s 
outing proved so enjoyable that they have repeated it yearly ever since. Inevitably, 
a club was formed; and notwithstanding the pressure for admission, its membership is 
still limited to fourteen. Death and removals have somewhat altered the personnel of 
the Phantom Club, but it remains substantially the same as it was in 1893. On their 
annual outing the members are in the habit of devoting an evening to exercises more or 
less literary in character; and by selecting the best ten or twelve of the papers read on 
these occasions, they have been able to make up, this year, a slender volume, which has 
been printed for private distribution only. In this collection the place of honor is de- 
servedly given to the following informal address by Mr. Peck, General Counsel of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company, who has recently retired from 








the Presidency of the American Bar Association. So eloquent an appeal for consider- 
ation of the things of the mind and the spirit comes with special force from the lips of a 
lawyer immersed in arduous professional labors.—THE Epirors. 


It is a very beautiful custom which 
calls this club together each year 
in midsummer—the season when 
nature is most generous with her 
ministrations. These are the days 
when, out of her illimitable store, she 
brings beauty and harmony to lives 
which are, perhaps unconsciously, 
becoming discordant and out of tune. 
Rest is something more than the 
mere ceasing from toil; it is the 
emancipation of soul and body from 
care. It is not simply loafing, but 
loafing with an invitation to the soul, 
as was Walt Whitman's habit. These 
literary exercises, which we weave 
into hours of relaxation, serve to 
remind us that the world is waiting 
to receive us back, when our play- 
spell is over. It would, 1 suppose 
be more in accordance with the current 
of events and of ideas which are 
clamoring continually for expression 
in these modern days, if I should 
offer some reflections on themes 
of immediate and pressing importance. 
Such themes there are; and by force of 
circumstance some of them have 
stared me in the face with a persistency 
not altogether agreeable. It is not 
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because I underestimate them that 
I have chosen to ask you to rest for 
a little while in a serener air. The 
hungry problems of to-day will have 
their hearing without asking your 
permission or mine. The age is 
restless; it is self-assertive; it is 
pleased with the sound of its own 
voice, and confident in the strength 
of its own arm. And yet, there are 
doubts and misgivings in the minds 
of thoughtful men, who find them- 
selves dumb to the questions they 
cannot help asking. When social 
and economic problems press upon 
us almost constantly; when the men 
of labor and the men of capital count 
themselves as belonging to separate 
classes, and neither trusts the other; 
when the mysteries of supply and 
demand, the prospect of coming 
crops, the outlook for trade, and the 
hazards of business are with men by 
night and by day, we may be sure 
that the highly artificial mechanism 
we call civilization is liable almost 
any day to some painful dislocation. 
But of these things it is not my 
purpose to speak. I allude to them, 
because, as it seems to me, every one 
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must be sensible of their importance, 
and must feel that their shadow is 
never lifted, save for little intervals 
—and, may I not add, upon occasions 
such as this? 

Fellow Phantoms, it is probably 
not your habit to call yourselves 
philosophers, but nevertheless I sus- 
pect that each of you nurses a 
consoling belief that he is one. It 
is this opinion which gives to men 
of your age that little air of condescen- 
sion, that tone of gentle patronage, 
as if to say, ““See how much I know 
about life and its duties.’’ But while 
you are listening to these sweet self- 
commendations, you might perhaps 
hear some unanointed outsider re- 
mark, ‘Yes, doubtless you are a 
philosopher; but if you are so very 
wise, why have you so little to show 
for it?’’ Ah! that is the question. 
How many centuries is it since Plato 
was writing those immortal dialogues 
which have bewitched the minds of 
men from his age to ours, but leave 
us still struggling to make knowledge 
and conduct go hand in hand, and 
wisdom and character true reflections 
of each other? Nothing is so easy as 
to state sound ethical doctrines,— 
nothing so difficult as to live up to 
them. I suppose that more than 
half the literature in the world 
consists of good advice,—the rest is 
the story of many stumblings by the 
way, many mistakes, many failures, 
with here and there glimpses which 
leave but little save the ever unsatis- 
fied inquiry— 


Whither has fled the visionary gleam,— 
Where it is now, the glory and the dream? 


Ah! if there were some method of 
livirg by which we could keep the 
glory and the dream, the problem 
would be solved. When I think of 
the mistakes you have probably made, 
and of those I have certainly made, 
I surrender the position of philosopher 
and can only stammer, with George 
Eliot’s Theophrastus Such, ‘Dear 
blunderers, I am one with you.”’ 
Some of us will perhaps never be 
wiser than we are now. I wish I 
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could be sure we shall never be less. 
wise. Wisdom has a habit of lin- 
gering while the years speed onward 
toward our common destination. 

It is not for me to enter the domain 
of religion, nor to trench upon ground 
occupied by men who have been 
specially called to the work. I speak 
only of the life that now is; how its 
highest compensations can be won, 
its rewards, if you please, attained; 
its sorrows mitigated, and its joys 
increased and multiplied. 

And this is the lesson I would give: 
Dwell in the Kingdom of Light. 
And where is that kingdom? What 
are its boundaries? What cities are 
builded within it? What hills, and 
plains, and mountain slopes gladden 
the eyes of its possessors? Be patient, 
my fellow Phantoms. Do not hasten 
to search for it. It is here. The 
Kingdom of Light, like the Kingdom 
of God, is within you. And what do 
I mean by the Kingdom of Light? 
I mean that realm of which a quaint 
old poet sang those quaint old lines: 


My mind to me a kingdom is,— 
Such perfect joy therein I find, 
As far exceeds all earthly bliss. 


I mean that invisible common- 
wealth which outlives the storms 
of ages; that state whose armaments 
are thoughts; whose weapons are 
ideas; whose trophies are the pages 
of the world’s great masters. 

The Kingdom of Light is the 
kingdom of the intellect, of the im- 
agination, of the heart, of the spirit 
and the things of the spirit. And 
why, perhaps you are asking, do you 
make this appeal to us? How dare 
you intimate that we are not already 
dedicated to high purposes, and en- 
rolled among those who stand for the 
nobler and better things of human life? 
Take it not unkindly if I tell you 
frankly that a little plainness of speech 
will not hurt even such as we. All ex- 
perience has shown that it is at our 
age, or thereabouts, that men are most 
prone to grow weary. It is not in the 
morning of the march, but in the after- 
noon that soldiers find it most difficult 
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to keep step with the column that 
follows the colors. 

I have appealed to you for what 
I have called the intellectual life. 
By the intellectual life I mean that 
course of living which recognizes 
always and without ceasing the infi- 
nite value of the mind; which gives to 
its cultivation and to its enlargement 
a constant and enduring devotion; 
and which clings to it in good and in 
evil days with a growing and abiding 
love. 

The Kingdom of Light is open to 
all who seek the light. This may ap- 
pear a mere truism, since every one 
admits the superiority of the mental 
over the physical nature. But that 
is where the danger lies. All admit 
it; but how few act upon it! How 
many men and women do you know 
who after they have, as the phrase 
goes, finished their education, ever 
give a serious thought to their mentai 
growth? They have no time; no 
time to live, but only to exist. Do 
not misunderstand me. I do not 
expect, nor do I think it possible, 
that the great majority of people can 
make intellectual improvement their 
first or only aim. God’s wisdom has 
made the law that man must dig 
and delve, must work with his hands 
and bend his back to the burden that 
is laid upon it. We must have bread; 
but how inexpressibly foolish it is to 
suppose we can live by bread alone. 

Granting all that can be claimed for 
lack of time, for the food and clothing 
to be bought, and the debts to be 
paid, the truth remains—and I beg 
you to remember it,—the person who 
allows his mental and spiritual nature 
to stagnate and decay does so not 
for want of time, but for want of 
inclination. The farm, the shop, and 
the office are not such hard masters 
as we imagine. We yield too easily 
to their sway, and set them up as 
rulers when they ought to be only 
servants. There is no vocation— 
absolutely none—that cuts off en- 
tirely the opportunities for intellectual 
development. The Kingdom of Light 
is an especially delightful home for 
him whose purse is not of sufficient 
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weight to provide a home elsewhere, 
and a humble cottage in the Kingdom 
can be made to shine with a brightness 
above palace walls. For my part I 
would rather have been Charles 
Lamb than the Duke of Wellington, 
and his influence in the world is 
incalculably the greater of the two. 
And yet he was but a clerk in the 
India House, poor in pocket, but rich 
beyond measure in his very poverty, 
whose jewels are not in the goldsmith’s 
list. The problem of life is to rightly 
adjust the prose to the poetry; the 
sordid to the spiritual; the common 
and selfish to the high and beneficent, 
forgetting not that these last are 
incomparably the more precious. 

Modern life is a startling con- 
tradiction. Never were colleges so 
numerous, so prosperous, so richly 
endowed as now. Never were public 
schools so well conducted, or so 
largely patronized. But yet, what 
Carlyle perhaps too bitterly calls 
“the mechanical spirit of the age”’ 
is upon us. The commercial spirit, 
too, is with us, holding its head so 
high that timid souls are frightened 
at its pretensions. It is the scholar’s 
duty to set his face resolutely against 
both. 

I can never be the apostle of 
despair. The colors in the morning 
and the evening sky are brilliant yet. 
But I fear the scholar is not the force 
he once was, and will again be when 
the twentieth century gets through 
its carnival of invention and con- 
struction. We have culture; what 
we need is the love of culture. We 
have knowledge; but our prayer 
should be, ‘‘Give us the love of 
knowledge.’’ It may be wrong, but 
I sometimes wish Nature would be 
more stingy of her secrets. She 
has given them out with so lavish 
a hand that some men think the 
greatest thing in the world is to per- 
suade her to work in some newly 
invented harness. Edison and the 
other wizards of science have almost 
succeeded in making life automatic. 
Its chord is set to a minor key. 
Plain living and high thinking, that 
once went together, are transformed 
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into high living and very pain think- 
ing. The old-time simplicity of man- 
ners, the modest tastes of our fathers, 
have given way to the clang and 
clash, the noise and turbulence that 
characterize the age. We know 
too much; and too little. We know 
the law of evolution; but who can 
tell us when, or how, or why it came 
to be the law? We accept it as a 
great scientific truth, and as such it 
should be welcomed. But life has 
lost something of its zest, some of 
the glory that used to be in it, since 
we were told that mind is only an 
emanation of matter, a force or 
principle mechanically produced by 
molecular motion within the brain. 

When the telephone burst upon 
us a few years ago, the world was 
delighted and amazed. And yet 
we were not needing telephones 
half as much as we were needing 
men; men who, by living above the 
common level, should exalt and 
dignify human life. I sometimes 
think it would be wise to close the 
Patent Office in Washington, and to 
say to the tired brains of the inventors, 
“Rest and be refreshed.’’ We hurry 
on to new devices which shall be 
ears to the deaf, and eyes to the 
blind, and feet to the halt; but 
meantime the poems are unwritten, 
and hearts that are longing for one 
strain of music they used to hear are 
told to be satisfied with the great 
achievements of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The wisest of the Greeks 
taught that the ideal is the only true 
real; and Emerson, our American 
seer, who sent forth from Concord 
his inspiring oracles, taught the same. 
I may be wrong, but I cannot help 
thinking that neither here nor here- 
after does salvation lie in wheat, 
or corn, or iron. 

Again I must plead that you take 
my words as I mean them. I do not 
preach a gospel of mere sentiment, 
nor of inane, impracticable dilet- 
tanteism. The Lord put it in my 
way to learn, long ago, that we cannot 
eat poetry, or art, or sunbeams. 
And yet I hold it true, now and always, 
that life without these things is 


shorn of more than half its value. 
The ox and his master differ little in 
dignity, if neither rises above the 
level of the stomach or the manger. 
The highest use of the mind is not 
mere logic, the almost mechanical 
function of drawing conclusions from 
facts. Even lawyers do that; and 
so, also, to some extent, as naturalists 
tell us, do the horse and the dog. 

The human intellect is best used 
when its possessor suffers it to reach 
out beyond its own environment into 
the realm where God has placed 
truth and beauty and the influences 
that make for righteousness. There 
is no such thing as a common or 
humdrum life, unless we make it 
so ourselves. The rainbow and the 
rose will give their colors to all alike. 
The sense of beauty that is born 
in every soul pleads for permission 
to remain there. Cast it out, and 
not all the skill of Edison can replace 
it. 

’ It is the imagination, or perhaps 
I should say the imaginative faculty, 
that most largely separates man 
from the lower animals, and that 
also divides the higher from the 
lower order of men. We all respect 
the multiplication table, and find 
in it about the only platform upon 
which we can agree to stand; but 

. he would be a curiously incomplete 
man to whose soul it would bring the 
rapture that comes from reading 
‘“‘Hamlet”’ or “‘In Memoriam.” The 
thoughts that console and elevate 
are not those the world calls practical. 
Even in the higher walks of science, 
where the mind enlarges to the scope 
of Newton’s and Kepler’s great 
discoveries, the demonstrated truth 
is not the whole truth, nor the best 
truth. As Professor Everett, of 
Harvard, has finely said in a recent 
work, ‘‘Science only gives us hints of 
what, by a higher method, we come to 
know. The astronomer tells us he 
has swept the heavens with his 
telescope and found no God.” But 
“the eye of the soul” outsweeps the 
telescope, and finds, not only in the 
heavens, but everywhere, the presence 
that is eternal. The reverent soul, 
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seeking for the power that makcs for 
righteousness, will not find it set 
down in scientific formula. I hold it 
to be the true office of culture—if 
I may use that much-derided word— 
to stimulate the higher intellectual 
faculties; to give the mind something 
of that perfection which is found in 
finely tuned instruments that need 
only to be touched to give back noble 
and responsive melody. There is a 
music that has never been named; 
and yet so deep a meaning has it, 
that the very stars keep time to its 
celestial rhythm. 


There’s not the smallest orb which thou 
behold ’st, 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls. 


The dwellers in the Kingdom of 
Light have a _ steadfast love for 
things that cannot be computed, nor 
reckoned, nor measured. In the 
daily papers you may read the latest 
quotations of stocks and bonds, but 
once upon a time a little band of 
listeners heard the words, ‘‘Are not 
two sparrows sold for a farthing?” 
and went away with a lesson that 
Wall Street has yet to learn. 

And now you are scornfully asking: 
“Do you expect men to earn money 
by following those shadowy and in- 
tangible sentiments, which, however 
noble, are not yet current at the store 
and market? We must eat, though 
poetry and art and music perish 
from the earth.’ Yes, so it would 
seem, but only seem. I cannot tell 
why, but I am sure that he who 
remembers that something divine 
is mixed in him with the clay, will 
find the way open for both the 
divine and the earthly. You will 
not starve for following the Light. 
But I beg of you to remember that 
this is not a question of incomes and 
profits. The things I plead for are not 
set down in ledgers. How hard to 
think of the unselfish and the ulti- 
mate, instead of the personal and 
immediate. Even unto Jesus they 
came and inquired, ‘‘ Who is first in 
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the Kingdom of Heaven?” It is 
not strange, then, that we do not 
give up personal advantage here. 
But in the Kingdom of Light, in the 
life I am saying we ought to lead, 
nothing can be taken from us that 
can be compared with what. we 
shall receive. 

It is quite likely we may be poor, 
—though I am afraid we shall not 
be, for in the twentieth century no 
man is safe from sudden wealth; 
but a worse calamity might befall us 
than poverty. St. Francis of Assisi, 
as Renan has said, was, next to 
Jesus, the sweetest soul that ever 
walked this earth, and he condemned 
himself to hunger and rags. I do 
not advise you to follow him through 
the lonely forest, and into the shaded 
glen where the birds used to welcome 
him to be their friend and companion; 
but I do most assuredly think it 
better to live as he did, on bread and 
water and the cresses that grow by 
the mountain spring, than to give up 
the glory and joys of the higher 
life. In the Kingdom of Light there 
are friendships of inestimable value; 
friendships that are rest unto the 
body, and solace to the soul that is 
troubled. When Socrates was con- 
demned, how promptly his spirit rose 
to meet the decree of the judges, 


‘as he told them of the felicity he 


should find in the change that would 
give him the opportunity of listening 
to the enchanting converse of Or- 
pheus and Muszeus and Hesiod and 
Homer. 


Such companionship is_ ours, 
through the instrumentality of 
books. Here, even in this Western 


land, the worthies of every age will 
come to our firesides; will travel with 
us on the distant journey; will abide 
with us wherever our lot may be cast. 
And the smaller the orbit in which 
we move, the more contracted the scale 
of our personal relations, the more 
valuable and the more needful are 
those sweet relationships which James 
Martineau so aptly calls “the friend- 
ships of history.’’ In a strain of un- 
rivalled elevation of thought and 
purity of language, he says; 
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He that cannot leave his workshop 
or his village, let him have his passport 
to other centuries, and find communion 
in a distant age; it will enable him to look 
up into those silent faces that cannot 
deceive, and take the hand of solemn 
guidance that will never mislead or betray. 
The ground-plot of a man’s own destiny 
may be closely shut in, and the cottage of 
his rest small; but if the story of this 
Old World be not quite strange to him— 
if he can find his way through its vanished 
cities to hear the pleadings of justice or 
watch the worship of gods; if he can visit 
the battle-fields where the infant life 
of nations has been baptized in blood; 
if he can steal into prisons where the 
lonely martyrs have waited for their 
death; if he can walk in the garden or 
beneath the porch where the lovers of 
wisdom discourse, or be a guest at the 
banquet where the wine of high converse 
passes around; if the experience of his 
own country and the struggles that con- 
secrate the very soil beneath his feet are 
no secret to him; if he can listen to Latimer 
at Paul’s Cross, and tend the wounded 
Hampden in the woods at Chalgrove, 
and gaze, as upon familiar faces, at the 
portraits of More and Bacon, of Vane 
and Cromwell, of Owen, Fox, and Baxter 
—he consciously belongs to a grander life 
than could be given by territorial posses- 
sion; he venerates an ancestry auguster 
than a race of kings; and is richer in the 
sources of character than any prince or 
monarch. 


Some there are, no doubt, who 
believe that intellectual culture does 
not make men better or happier, and 
that the conscience and moral facul- 
ties are set apart from merely mental 
attributes. But surely you have not 
accepted such a false and narrow 
view. Unless colleges are a foolish 
and expensive luxury; unless civil- 
ation is worthless; unless the centuries 
that have witnessed the upward 
stride of humanity have been wasted; 
unless the savage, chattering in- 
cantations to his fetish, is a nobler 
product of the race than a Milton, a 
Wilberforce, an Emerson, or a Lowell, 
then heart and mind, morality and 
education, do go together in true 


and loyal companionship. The trou- 
ble of to-day, as I have tried to 
show, is not that we have too much 
culture, but too much bending of 
the knee to purely material results; 
too much worship of the big and not 
enough of the great. 

It is the fate of most of us to work 
either with hand or brain; but even 
in this short life a successfully 
conducted bank, or a bridge that you 
have built, or a lawsuit you have 
won, have in themselves little of 
special significance or value. Very 
common men have done all these 
things. When I hear the glorifica- 
tions of the last twenty years, of 
the fields subdued, the roads rebuilt, 
the fortunes accumulated, the fac- 
tories started, I say to myself, “All 
these are good, but not so good that 
we should make ourselves hoarse 
with huzzas, or that we should sup- 
pose for a moment they belong to 
the higher order of achievements.” 
Sometimes, too, when I hear the 
noisy clamor over some great diffi- 
culty that has been conquered, I 
think of James Wolfe under the walls 
of Quebec, repeating sadly those lines 
of Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy”’: 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow’r, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth 
e’er gave, 
Await alike th’ inevitable hour: 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


And I think also how he turned to 
his officers with that pathetic pre- 
vision of the death that was to come 
to-morrow on the Heights of Abraham 
and said, ‘‘I would rather have written 
that poem than to take Quebec.” 
And he was right. 

Indeed, if we but knew it, the 
citadel that crowns the mountain’s 
brow—nay, the mountains themselves, 
ancient, rugged, motionless,—are but 
toys compared with the silent, in- 
visible, but eternal structure of God’s 
greatest handiwork, the mind. 

I pray you remember there is, if 
we but search for it, something en- 
nobling in every vocation; in every 
enterprise which engages the efforts 
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of man. Do you think Michael 
Angelo reared the dome, and painted 
those immortal frescoes, simply be- 
cause he had a contract to do so? 
Was the soldier who died at Marathon 
or Gettysburg thinking of the wages 
the state had promised him? Be 
assured that, whatever fate is to 
befall us, nothing so bad can come 
as to sink into that wretched ex- 
istence where everything is forgotten 
but the profit of the hour: the food, 
the raiment, the handful of silver, 
the ribbon to wear on the coat. 
It is but an old story I am telling; 
but I console myself with the reflection 
that it cannot be told too often, and 
only by telling is it kept fresh in 
the memory and in the heart. The 
world will go on buying and selling, 
hoping and fearing, loving and hating, 
and we shall be in the throng; but 
in God’s name let us not turn away 
from the Light, nor from the King- 
dom that is in the midst of the Light. 

In every street shadows are walking 
who were once brave, hopeful and 
confident. Nay! they are not shadows 
but ghosts, dead, years ago, in every- 
thing but the mere physical portion 
of existence. They go through the 
regular operations of trade and traffic, 
the office, and the court; but they 
are not living men. They are but 
bones and skeletons rattling along in 
a melancholy routine, which has in it 
neither life, nor the spirit of life. 
It is a sad picture, but saddest be- 
cause it is true. They knew what 
happy days were, when they walked 
in the pleasant paths and felt in their 
hearts the freshness of spring. But 
contact with the world was too 
much for them. Hesitation and 
doubt drove out loyalty and faith. 
They listened to the voice of worldly 
wisdom as Othello listened to lago, 
and the end of the story is, 


Put out the light, and then—put out the 
light. 


The dwellers in the Kingdom of 
which I am speaking are hostages to 
art and letters, to high aims and 
noble destinies. They may forget, 
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they may be false, but if some are not 
faithful, truth and liberty and the 
best of civilization will be lost, or in 
danger of being lost. In every ship 
that sails there must be some to 
stay by the craft; some to speak the 
word of cheer; some to soothe the 
fears of the timorous and affrighted, 
When Paul was journeying to Italy 
on that memorable voyage which 
changed the destinies of the world, 
the mariners were frightened as the 
storm came on, and were casting 
the boats over to seek safety, they 
knew not whither; but Paul said to 
the centurion and to the soldiers, 
“Except these abide in the ship, ye 
cannot be saved.” 

It is because I believe so strongly 
in the saving power of the intellectual 
life upon the institutions of society, 
and upon the welfare of individuals, 
that I plead so earnestly for it. The 
fortunes of science, art, literature, 
and government are _ indissolubly 
linked with it. The centres and 
shrines of the most potent influences 
are not the seats of commerce and 
capital. The village of Concord, 
where Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott, 
and Thoreau lived, was, in their 
day, and will long continue to be, 
a greater force in this nation than 
New York and Chicago added to 
each other. We may rest in the 
assured faith that, whoever may 
seem to rule, the thinker is, and 
always will be, the master. 

Those of you who have read Au- 
erbach’s great novel remember the 
motto from Goethe on the title- 


page,— 
On every height there lies repose. 


Rest!—how eagerly we seek it! 
How sweet it is when we are tired 
of the fret and worry of life! But 
remember, I pray you, that it dwells 
above the level, in the serene element 
that reaches to the infinities. Only 
there is heard the music of the choir 
invisible; only there can we truly 
know the rest, the peace and the 
joy of those who dwell in the King- 
dom of Light. 























THE HERO OF ROMANCE 


By F. Norrys ConNELL 


‘Lastly, there was one Actor, described as an Hero of the first Rate among the 


Aurunci.’’—Bayle’s Dictionary. 


Mr. AGAR QUINN had arrived early 
and easily at success—theatrical suc- 
cess. The younger son of an Irish 
peer who had mortgaged his estates 
to a Semitic gentleman and then 
doubled his original capital by marry- 
ing the mortgagee’s daughter, he had 
inherited from his parents many of 
those qualities which serve and com- 
fort man in his pilgrimage through 
this vale of tears. He was handsome 
in a slapdash, taking way: one eye 
looked at you merrily while the other 
cast a sentimental beam round the 
corner, yet you could not say he 
squinted: rather was it charm. Also 
he could act from the tip of his 
topgallant curl to his artificially 
pointed toes without too obviously 
imitating the action of the semaphore. 
He inherited from his mother a 
lively taste in clothes, and from 
his father a judgment which forbade 
abasement to it; the result was that 
his outward inan suggested one of 
Ouida’s less flamboyant guardsmen; 
indeed he would have passed for a 
gentleman had he been a trifle less 
distinguished. 

Socially it was his misfortune to 
attract attention; on the stage it 
was his master card; his voice, too, 
in a man of even less passable ap- 
pearance would have carried him far; 
he could woo and win, preach and 
deplore and banter in tones ex- 
quisitely musical to the ear and only 
wanting in conviction through his 
frequent difficulty in remembering 
his lines. This forgetfulness was 
excusable, for he played but one 
part, and it was difficult to keep in 
mind which drama he was decorating 
at the moment. He was the ideal 


Hero of Romance; for choice the 
military or naval hero: though he had 
been known to enact the clerical hero 
in a manner so attractive to the 
cloth that at least two earnest young 
priests had taken to the stage, 
under the impression that there in 
truth must be the higher life. 

Oddly enough, though his early days 
had been as mildly rakish as other 
callow actors’, he had learned, with 
the wearing years, to think of himself 
as this virtuous young hero whose 
characteristics he had so long and so 
happily interpreted, and he made it a 
rule in his private life not merely to 
be as young, but also to be as heroic 
and asvirtuous as circumstances would 
permit. He was in consequence a 
pleasing player, a capital good fellow, 
and a worthy citizen. 

At fifty-seven he was yet unmarried, 
claiming that celibacy was essential 
to the love of art, but really because 
of his coquetry, which, though he 
never answered one of them, forbade 
him to stem the current of love letters 
from the thin young ladies in the 
dress circle, and the stouter but not 
so young ladies in the stalls. May- 
hap to marry would have been to 
betray the secret of that hair tonic, 
not a dye, which inspired that top- 
gallant curl, and the art that con- 
cealed art in his tones. He thought, 
perchance, he might, however vir- 
tuous, not always be young and heroic 
to a wife, and that to be mercurial 
is worse than useless when the glass 
falls. Withal the man’s mind kept 
really young and sunny, and his 
healthy, well-groomed, not greatly 
taxed body carried itself with a 
spring even on the street side of the 
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stage door. You saw at a glance that 
he had a high idea of his art and of 
himself ;—you said he was vain but 
a fine young fellow. And so had 
your father said before you. 

Yet one day, or rather one evening, 
towards the end of the century, 
a terrible thing happened; the ir- 
responsible understudy of a leading 
critic discovered that Mr. Agar Quinn 
was extremely stiff in his joints. 
This was said of Mr. Quinn in one 
of his best parts, the hero of ‘‘The 
Barrack Beau,’’ a drama in which 
the battles of Alma and Balaclava were 
rolled into one, so that Mr. Quinn 
might be heroic on horse and foot 
without destroying the unities of 
place and time. This libel, through the 
remissness of the Advertisement Man- 
ager, appeared in the paper. The 
irresponsible understudy was dis- 
missed, the editor apologized; but 
the mischief was done, the line was 
noted and quoted, and attributed, 
of course, to the leading critic. 
Some said they wondered Mr. Quinn’s 
debility had not been noticed before, 
others claimed to have noticed it all 
along. One disreputable rag talked 
openly of rheumatic gout, not sur- 
prising in a man of middle age. 
And that very week ‘‘The Barrack 
Beau”’ was withdrawn in the height 
of itssuccess. The theatre was closed, 
and the world—the theatrical world 
—was startled by the rumor that 
Mr. Agar Quinn had retired from the 
stage. ‘‘Mr. Quinn,’’ was the com- 
mentary of the disreputable paper, 
‘“‘has done well to realize that even 
the cleverest humbug in the world 
cannot be young and heroic at sixty.” 

Mr Quinn’s friends, with no less 
truth, alleged in reply that he had not 
retired from the stage, that he was 
no humbug, that he was not sixty, 
and furthermore that if he lived to 
be a hundred he would always 
remain the finest hero of romance 
the British theatre had ever seen. 
All that officially was said on behalf 
of Mr. Quinn was that overwork 
had wrought upon him a nervous 
breakdown, which necessitated his 
temporary retirement from the public 
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service, but that he cherished the 
hope of an early return to the scene 
of his artistic labors. 

And then war broke out, and for 
all that the public cared or remembered 
about Mr. Quinn he might have died 
of old age. In theatrical circles it was 
supposed that he had lost heavily 
in Kaffirs (his professional position 
was admittedly sound), and had 
booked an American or Colonial tour 
to right himself, while he evaded the 
pressure of creditors. The hypothesis 
was not probable, but none had the 
high-flying thought to conceive that 
Mr. Quinn’s vanity was equal to the 
flinging away of the ten or fifteen 
thousand pounds ready to his hand 
in ‘‘The Barrack Beau.’’ Actors had 
done many foolish things through 
egoism, but no instance could be 
recalled of an actor-manager abandon- 
ing a successful production because of 
one purely personal and impertinent 
criticism; the fact is, every one, even 
his greatest admirers, believed in 
Agar Quinn as a triumphant blageur 
—humbug, in the vulgar language. 
Nobody believed in his ideals save one 
—and that was Mr. Agar Quinn. 

The war broke out and found Mr. 
Quinn not in America nor in the 
Colonies, nor planning a voyage to any 
of these places; it found him in Ireland, 
a remote part of Ireland to which he 
had retired to play melancholy Jaques 
with a greater zest than he had ever 
played Orlando. He had fled the 
haunts of men to nurse his wounded 
pride. If incidentally he could regain 
his wasted tissue and renew the youth- 
ful bloom of his outer man, harmoniz- 
ing the form to the spirit, co-ordinating 
the veteran limbs once more with 
the Dionysian brain, then he might 
revisit the scene of his triumphs; 
if not, there was for him but gentle 
oblivion, trout streams to whip (scar- 
ing the swimmers), hounds to follow 
at a gentlemanly distance, and books, 
poetry books, which he might read 
aloud to himself, ruminating the while 
on what the world had lost. : 

The war trumpet stirred him from 
his slumber, and called him, as the 
bells of the fire brigade call the child 























to follow. Not that it occurred to 
him at once to follow it further or 
otherwise than in the newspapers. 
He was profoundly stirred at the 
thought of forty thousand horse and 
foot going to Table Bay; he bought 
a map to see where it was, and 
wondered how they all could find 
occupation in so insignificant a place; 
he turned up his back numbers of 
the papers to discover, if he could, 
what the war was about. In this 
he failed; but war, he reflected, 
whatever its cause, was in itself a 
glorious thing, and he was proud to 
call himself an Englishman. When 
a subaltern he met in the hunting 
field bade a hound remember Majuba 
he cried, ‘‘Ah yes; the days of the 
Duke!”’ understanding that Majuba 
was a Peninsular victory, fought on 
a hill like Albuera. 

His view of politics was of course 
entirely dramatic and sentimental; 
he deemed the finest character in 
the history of Ireland to be Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, who had died 
for that picturesquely unhappy coun- 
try in a highly affecting and effective 
manner; also he had wept over the 
fate of Robert Emmett and contem- 
plated the presentation of a play 
combining the pathos of his career 
with a happy ending. But rebellion 
which took the form of deliberately 
facing the power of Britain and defeat- 
ing it was to him, indeed, the sin 
of witchcraft; for he had believed all 
his life that without witchcraft she 
could not be beaten, and that a 
triumph over her was not a victory but 
a sorcery. He was, in consequence, 
sorely puzzled by the early news from 
the front, though he at first persuaded 
himself that the enemy had bought 
the press. 

And then came the Christmas 
when the world laughed to see that 
England could sow dragons’ teeth 
faster than she could mow them down. 
There is no need to recall sinister 
names; three sank into Mr. Quinn’s 
heart and threatened to poison his 
whole system. They set him day after 
day galloping across country, riding 
over imaginary foemen with beards, 
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To have hair upon your face just then 
was to make an enemy of the actor; 
for himself, he was more severely 
shaven than ever. For one fortnight 
he was entirely without the use of 
that reason which had made him 
so successful an actor-manager; the 
most whimsically quixotic notions 
bedevilled his fancy without his 
being able to grasp one of them. 
They crystallized on the morning of 
Boxing-day when, opening his /rish 
Times, he read the advertisement 
appealing for the yeomen of these isles 
to mount and ride. 

‘“‘Capital,’”’ quoth Mr. Quinn, ‘‘cap- 
ital,’’"—smiting the paper swashing 
blows with his approving hand. 
‘‘Now at last we shall see the gallants 
of England strike home for whatever 
it was... . And,” added Mr. Quinn, 
flinging his lithe figure a look in the 
cheval glass, ‘‘we shall see whether 
a particular friend of ours can play 
the young hero or not.”’ 

That very day Agar Quinn renewed 
his youth—his youth of temperament, 
that is to say. He sat down at his 
breakfast table, with pen, ink, and 
paper between the toast-rack and 
the digestive medicine, to write his 
application, and the rest of the day 
he spent on a battue of empty 
Contrexeville bottles in the meadow 
behind the stables. He also practised 
galloping round the meadow, rifle 
in hand, snapping at the mark— 
unloaded, of course, for he was not 
inhumane. That night he passed 
in glorious slumber on an imaginary 
field strewn with the victims of his 
bow and spear. 

The following days whirled away 
in the repetition of such martial 
exploits, diversified with sword ex- 
ercises on a Limerick ham in the 
kitchen and a little mapping and field- 
sketching in the garden. In these 
few days he learned as much about 
soldiering, ceremonial and routine 
duties apart, as many soldiers ever 
know. And the joy of this new 
interest in life made him not only 
feel but look quite young again. 

It was a strapping, hearty squireen 
whose attestation paper the cavalry 
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sergeant at Newbridge filled in for 
him. ‘‘Age?”’ enquired the sergeant. 

‘Twenty-five the other day,” said 
Agar Quinn. On the stage he had 
never been older. 

The sergeant looked up. “Any 
relation of Captain Quinn we lost 
at Omdurman ?”’ 

“The poor lad,” sighed Agar, 
with a suspicion of pride, ‘‘was my 
nephew.” 

‘‘Why,”’ said the sergeant bluntly, 
‘*he was older than you.” 

“Quite so,” returned Mr. Quinn 
with that plausibility which had 
helped to make his reputation, ‘‘but 
I was his uncle, oddly enough.”’ 

“They did say he had an uncle 
a play actor,’ said the sergeant. 
“But he was such a gentlemanly 
young fellow I dursent think it was 
true.” 

‘““Why,” exclaimed Mr. Quinn, 
indignantly, ‘‘why should not an 
actor be a gentleman ?”’ 

‘Don’t know I’m sure,” said the 
sergeant, ‘“‘but maybe you’d come 
round to our canteen and we ’Il drink 
to poor Captain Quinn’s prosperity 
in the better world, this being good 
enough for the likes of us.” At the 
door of the canteen he paused to 
protest. ‘‘Don’t you go on telling 
people you was his uncle, or some one 
that knows the facts may call youa 
liar. That ’s our way in the army.” 

And Mr. Quinn, swallowing his 
pride, gulped down on top of it a 
bumper of liver-tormenting beer. 
He nearly choked. 

They were glad enough, however, 
to take Agar Quinn as a yeoman, 
for apart from one or two applicants 
who had seen a little service in the 
Wild Lone Land, with police, or 
chased Dacoits in Burma, there was 
not one of them all who looked so 
good a soldier. Nor were his cavalry 
virtues entirely superficial, for when 
the aspiring squires were trotted 
over. to the Curragh none rode with 
a better seat than he. The sergeant 
on the flank fancied a stiffness in 
the mount and dismount, but when 
the critical moment came, when 
suddenly at full gallop rang out the 
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startling, ‘‘Halt!”? at which trained 
horses stood while untrained riders 
pursued the tenor of their way, Agar 
Quinn came blithely to rest without 
turning a hair. 

‘This ain’t the first time you ’ve 
been there,”’ the sergeant swore, and 
Mr. Quinn smiled, not caring to boast 
how, night after night he had charged 
the Russian guns home to the very 
back wall of his theatre, with nothing 
but his skill in horsemanship to save 
him from plunging from the sublime 
to the ridiculous through the emer- 
gency exit into the Strand. 

So far so good. Agar Quinn could 
ride as well as most, and shot no 
worse than some who passed the 
tests. The doctors had smiled at 
his stated age of twenty-five, but the 
man rang sound under examination, 
being in the very pink of condition, 
and the rest was a matter for his 
conscience; not the duty of medicine 
was it to nose out an objection to an 
obviously desirable recruit. 

There followed strange days and 
nights which Mr. Quinn loyally 
strove to enjoy. He told himself 
it was a splendid company of young 
gallants among whom he_ was 
fallen; he won immense popularity, 
and his popularity, showing itself in 
the pouring of libations, which is 
the young gallants’ only form of 
offering to his own sex, his liver 
descended into purgatory, there to 
be chained until, it seemed an xon 
afterwards, the scene of active opera- 
tions was reached, and the sphere 
of whisky influence left behind, with 
all the things that were and that 
for some should never be again. 

Sometimes during these days in 
Dublin, and at the Curragh, and on 
the troopship, Agar Quinn declared 
unto himself that he had never felt 
so young. More often, and yet 
more often as night followed night 
on the spine-bruising barrack bed, 
or in the storm-tossed hammock, 
he wondered if it was senile decay 
that had betrayed him into this folly, 
and doomed him to this nightmare 
of simulated youth. For three hours 
in each of six days of the week the 
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magnetism of the theatre had gal- 
vanized him into sprightliness, but 
to dash through life all day and every 
day was dashing to destruction. 
Still he chased the bubble bravely, 
and no one doubted yet. His com- 
rades thought him a man with a 
sentimental grief at heart tending 
to age him prematurely—it was 
not unnoticed that he alone had none 
to wave him a good-bye; they never 
dreamtj he was a man kept young by 
the loving only of himself. 

To selfishness of the blatant type, 
which alone is patent to the vulgar, 
Mr. Quinn was a stranger; his egoism 
allowed him to suffer discomfort and 
even pain without complaint; but 
he had not counted on suffering 
without applause. Hardship troubled 
him less than the absence of recogni- 
tion; others besides the Lancer ser- 
geant had asked him if he were 
related to the victim of Omdurman, 
more had sought out his connection 
with Lord Glounthaume, but not one 
man had dreamt of any link between 
him and himself. His last act at 
Liverpool was to buy every journal 
to be had on the landing stage; from 
first to last none mentioned his name. 
Agar Quinn the famous actor was 
sunk utterly in Agar Quinn the young 
yeoman; he told himself that was 
all he desired, and the troopship 
lumbered down the black Mersey to 
the green Channel and the blue 
Atlantic, and with each changing hue 
there snapped a further bond between 
him and the world he thought he 
knew. 

The spirit of romance in Agar 
Quinn withstood the voyage out 
and even gathered strength amidst 
the stir and tumult of the camp at 
Maitland, but it died in action the 
first day the Yeomen came under 
fire; for that was their first fight and 
the last, and the end of it saw these 
flowers of English chivalry culled 
by the enemy. Agar was petrified 
at the news that the white flag had 
gone up. ‘‘Foxhunters!’’ he called 
to his fellows in distress; ‘‘surely 
we can do as well as the fox.” 

For answer they bade him go to 


the devil his own way, and they laid 
down their arms. 

That did not seem good to Agar 
Quinn. The heroism so convincing 
in the theatre might not avail him 
here, but- he held that death even 
from behind, even in flight, was 
less ignominious than this tame 
surrender, this bargaining for mercy, 
this chaffery of pride. Stealing 
away from his companions ere the 
firing had yet quite stilled, he reached 
the spot where his horse was picketed. 
Then he mounted and he spurred. 
He was soon espied, and the bullets 
followed fast, but the practice of 
the victors at the end of a long fight 
on such a swift-moving mark was 
wanting in accuracy; the lead came 
near, near enough to graze and sting, 
but not so near as to slay. 

Mr. Quinn had been from boyhood 
a horseman, he had ridden for love, 
for pleasure, for courtesy, for vanity, 
for pay, but never before for life and 
liberty, and if he had ridden faster 
with less object the fault lay not in 
him but in his mount, a narrow- 
chested Hungarian horse of humble 
parentage and no ambition. He 
asked himself not whither he rode 
nor why, he cared not whether the 
chasing bullets overtook and slew 
him, but one thing he would not do, 
and that was yield his living body to 
the foe. All his life long he had 
upheld the ideal of English heroism, 
he would not abandon it now in the 
shadow of death. His desperate eyes 
saw a mirage of British armies rise 
from the-desert, he called them to 
save his lost companions, to rescue 
them ere their shame should be blown 
abroad on the winds of Heaven. 
He wheeled his horse to put himself 
at their head and lead them on. 
The little Hungarian, checked in his 
stride, went down, with his foot in 
a hole, and Agar Quinn, spent and 
unheeding, crashed earthwards on 
his head. 

It never came into Agar Quinn’s 
knowledge how long he lay senseless 
on the veldt; he might have stayed 
till his whitened bones signalled for 
burial had it not been for the chance 
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straying of a drunken Kaffir who, 
stumbling over his prostrate form, 
contemptuously kicked him for a 
dead Khaki. 

The next instant he cowered in 
terror; for the figure suddenly rose 
to a majestic height, showing the 
face of a man with silvered hair and 
beard, who cried in awful tones, 
‘““Down, damned dog, cry mercy, or 
by Heaven.... ” 

The Kaffir gathered enough of his 
threat to cry mercy most vociferously. 
He did not realize that the gaunt 
spectre menacing him with such 
fearful conviction was unable, through 
physical weakness, to complete his 
sentence of condemnation. He bent 
in supplication as to an unknown 
god. And the white-haired wraith 
of Agar Quinn, the actor, was ap- 
peased, and lay down since he could 
not stand. 

In his flask there lingered a dram 
of brandy, which swallowed gave 
him the strength to live until the 
Kaffir found help on the veldt track 
miles away. And so wore hours 
and days away in a mingled joy and 
misery of fever, ending in the discovery 
that he lay in a real bed for the first 
time in many months. 

Slowly, exceeding slowly and most 
toilfully, did Agar Quinn gather 
the threads of his own past. Through 
his fever he had been obsessed by 
the too close company of a man with 
a beard which kept brushing against 
his face; he vaguely believed it a 
cruel jest of the foe, for he held ever 
the recollection that there,had been 
a battle and he had ridden away. 
Why he had ridden away it was 
impossible to understand, for he was 
not the man to turn his back on an 
honourable encounter, and the recol- 
lection of the surrender he rejected 
as sheer fantasy. His companions- 
in-arms had their faults; considering 
that they were gentlemen born he 
would have liked them to be more 
sober, less vulgar in their pleasure and 
in their jests, less greedy about their 
food (for he had been shocked by the 
dishonourable manner in which some 
treated the emergency ration),—in 


fine they were not as good an example 
to the poor kerns and gallowglasses 
as he thought gentlemen ought to 
be. But that they should have laid 
down their arms while a man remained 
who could load and fire was unthink- 
able, as unthinkable as that he him- 
self should have turned tail and 
fled. Yet here he was clearly a 
prisoner to the enemy, though a 
well-treated and an honored one— 
too honored, he suspected, for them 
to have taken him for a mere trooper 
of Yeomanry. The mystery was 
inscrutable. 

The first point upon which light 
broke in was the beard that had 
brushed his face. He was startled 
to find it was his own, and yet more 
startled to see it was quite white; 
not Hamlet peered at him from his 
mirror but King Lear. Ifnature could 
make him look like that, he thought, 
then nature might bring anything 
about; even the defeat and shame 
and surrender of a force composed 
of English gentlemen. The face he 
saw was not only old but senile. 
It was his face, he told himself. 
Perhaps he was too old, perhaps he 
had lost heart, perhaps But 
the others were young and hearty; 
the others were what for a generation 
past he had pretended to be. 

At first he had demanded a razor 
that he might rid himself of the 
offending beard, and shed peevish tears 
because he could not understand their 
reasons for refusing him one. But 
as time wore on, and in his mind 
and frenzied memory was framed a 
damning charge against himself, he 
grew willing that it should remain. 
He no longer wished to admire the 
countenance of that Agar Quinn 
who had run away. ‘Damn the 
fellow,’’ he said to himself with a 
last faint shimmer of humor, ‘‘the 
graceless dog is better dead.” 

The little town where Agar found 
himself lay in what may be called the 
zone of the enemy; that is to say 
from time to time it was held by 
the British, but until the very end 
never for long; sometimes it might 
serve as the pivot of a sweeping move- 
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ment, but after two or three attempts 
(attested by mouldering heaps of 
cartridge cases and other heaps that 
mouldered under no great monument) 
to garrison, it was acknowledged to 
be too remote for this honor, and 
so was considered by the enemy 
as suitable for prisoners unlikely, 
whether through disability or dis- 
inclination, to seek the firing line 
again. But chiefly there lay there 
men wounded and sick from both 
sides of the field, joined in a bitter 
brotherhood of pain and regret, and 
equally willing to yield to the hang- 
man the apologists of their parties. 

But from all these Agar Quinn 
held himself aloof; he dared not seek 
his fellows lest he should hear ill 
of his dead self, for his egoism, taking 
a fresh phase, made him the shame 
of the army. He was convinced that 
search would be made for the man 
who bolted, at least there would 
be inquiry as to his name and per- 
sonality, and sooner or later the 
world would know (and with what 
ribaldry receive the news) that Mr. 
Agar Quinn, the hero of fifty romances, 
had tried to be an hero in reality 
and... and ran away. 

The rough countrywoman who 
tended him thought he was very old; 
let her think so. He, for his part, 
thought her very old, though she was 
young enough to be his daughter; 
hard work, under a hot sun, had 
given her the aspect of elderliness; 
sudden discomfort, amounting in 
his view to torture, had sapped the 
Indian summer of his vigor, and 
the mental torment of disgrace had 
carved deep the furrows which flying 
years had but traced, while nature’s 
magic triumphing over art’s had 
turned him into a graybeard. Yet 
the spirit of art remained alive 
within him, and since belated Nemesis 
had made him an old man he was 
determined he should be a dignified 
and beautiful old man. He asked 
no longer for a razor; he was well 
contented with a comb and brush 
and scissors; he found comfort and 
had pride in the discovery that his 
ancient trouble of incipient baldness 
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no longer menaced the comeliness 
of his appearance. In fine he forgot 
that he was an old actor in the intoxi- 
cation of playing a new part. 

Only he was puzzled to know 
what his gaoler hosts made of this 
ancient man who had come among 
them clad in the uniform of an aristo- 
cratic if unfortunate band of warriors. 
He had dreaded to ask what was 
become of this costume, finding 
himself now provided with clothes 
which might have rendered the village 
schoolmaster fashionable of a Sunday. 
He was still puzzling when something 
that forbade his shrinking longer 
from his kind came down in the 
night upon the little hapless town. 
He did not at once recognize this 
visitant under the name of ‘‘ Typheuse 
Koorts’’; he took this for the name 
of a woman: he thought it a pretty 
name; he vaguely wished to meet 
her. Only when his doctor came no 
more, and he learned that Typheus 
had slain him, did he understand that 
the visitor was enteric. 

And then Aasvogelsfontein (let 
us call it that), which hitherto had 
seemed through the window a bustling 
little place—for maimed men, even 
the one-legged, can bustle with the 
best, and bustling make more noise 
with their cloppety-clop of stick and 
crutch—hushed down in the stillness 
of that unwarlike death that shadows 
and mocks the pomp of war. The 
swaggering fellows whose constitution 
had survived the shell splinter, the 
splayed bullet, the sword thrust, and 
even the surgeon’s more deadly steel 
lay down and miserably died. 

And with this epidemic there came 
into demand at Aas_ elsfontein the 
services of a profession rarely desired 
at other times. There had been two 
predikants there, but one was killed 
in action a week or two after his 
harmonium case had gone to light a 
British bivouac, and the other, a 
very modern young man who had 
studied at Utrecht and was suspected 
of heterodoxy, found that, there be- 
ing but twenty-four hours to the 
day, men in khaki were dying in 
doubt of the mercy of God. And 
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though he would no word let drop as 
to the justice or injustice of the war, 
in his heart he thought, were he a 
khaki soldier, he would most pitiably 
fear the coming of death. Therefore 
he attended rather to their sick 
beds than to those of his own people. 
But it came to the young predi- 
kant’s ear that there was an elderly 
meneer among the prisoners who was 
given to reading to himself from 
what appeared to: his nurse to be a 
pocket Testament, and the predikant 
jumped to the conclusion she already 
had formed that this must be an 
English chaplain. So he snatched a 
moment to visit him and ask his aid. 
His first knowledge of Mr. Quinn 
took the form of these lines that 
melodied through his window: 


O threats of Hell and Hopes of Paradise! 

One thing at least is certain—this life flies; 

One thing is certain and the rest is Lies; 

The Flower that once has blown forever 
dies. 


The young predikant said to him- 
self that it might be a paraphrase of 
the preacher. He did not think it 
was. He entered and found Agar 
Quinn in tears. 

The actor rose and bowed. ‘‘ Who- 
ever you are, sir,’’ said he politely 
to the intruder, ‘‘ you will understand 
that my emotion arises not from 
seeing you but from reading poetry.”’ 
He held up a little book. 

‘‘Poetry,’’ echoed the predikant; 
‘not a Bible?” 

‘“‘Tf I may call it so,” replied Mr. 
Quinn, ‘‘my Bible. The Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam.” 

“Then, sir,” said the predikant, 
‘“‘you are not in Holy Orders?” 

‘“‘Orders!’’ exclaimed Mr. Quinn, 
‘‘Orders?”’ He considered the propo- 
sition carefully and decided that he 
was not in Holy Orders. He said so 
frankly, apologized for not so being, 
and expressed the opinion that it 
was a noble calling. 

‘““You excuse me,’’ bowed the 
predikant, and turned away. Then 
he hesitated. ‘‘ You excuse me,” he 
said again. ‘‘You have a beautiful 
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voice.” He thought, but did not 
add, a beautiful presence. 

Agar Quinn brightened and flut- 
tered. ‘‘Positively I do declare I 
fear you flatter me,’’ he crowed. 

‘“‘You know the Bible, sir?’ de- 
manded the predikant half sternly, 
half nervously. ‘‘I mean the com- 
mon Bible—the Scriptures.” 

“Hardly off by heart, I fear,” 
said Mr. Quinn, ‘‘but I have read 
it in my time... not through at 
a sitting.”’ Pride flashed in his 
eye. “‘I think I could repeat the 
Ten Commandments.” 

“T ask you not to do that,” 
declared the predikant. ‘‘I ask, I 
think to ask, is it in your heart to 
soothe and comfort the death-bed 
of your foes?” 

“Why, certainly,’’ beamed Mr. 
Quinn, ‘‘I shall be delighted.” 

“‘It is not a work to delight,”’ said 
the predikant; ‘‘it is to make the 
heart weary and sad.” 

“TI assure you,’ quoth Mr. Quinn 
gravely, ‘‘I quite understand there 
must be no levity. I do not scorn 
my foes, I am sorry they should have 
been so misguided as to fight against 
me.”’ 

‘We talk not of that, sir,’’ said 
the predikant shortly. 

‘‘Of course not,’’ replied Mr. Quinn. 
“The thoughts of the dying should 
be directed to the world to come, 
and as far as possible alienated 
from temporal considerations.’’ He 
smiled graciously. ‘‘ You see, though 
I be no more than a war-worn veteran 
I have given thought to other matters 
... But what if they repent of 
their foolishness and wrongdoing, 
what must I say to them then?” 

“You will not have the pain of 
hearing contrition,’’ said the predi- 
kant. ‘‘All I ask is that you should 
use your beautiful voice to read to 
them from the Holy Book.” 

“You really think I can do no 
more than that?’’ asked Agar, less 
eagerly. 

‘“You can do no more that will be 
useful,’’ said the predikant. Agar 
reflected a moment. ‘‘I fear my 
Dutch is not yet perfect,” said he, 
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“so I had better read from the 
Vulgate, had I not?” 

‘‘No, no; read in English,’ re- 
joined the predikant hastily. 

“But,” argued Mr. Quinn, ‘“‘my 
Latin pronunciation is really good; 
the Archbishop of Westminster was 
kind enough to praise it.”’ 

‘*Every one will understand English 
and none Latin,”’ said the predikant, 
taking his leave. 

“But don’t you think, sir,” was 
Agar’s last effort at persuasion, ‘‘that 
in a case of this kind, where it is a 
question of comforting the dying, 
that Latin is the more soothing 
language of the two?” 

‘‘Sir,’’ said the predikant, with a 
sharpness that in Mr. Quinn’s opinion 
touched discourtesy, ‘‘will you do 
what I ask, or will you not?” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Mr. Quinn, 
‘“‘certainly. I only ventured to offer 
an opinion. I do not question that 
you are more expert in these matters 
than I. Believe me, my dear and 
reverend sir, my poor services are 
entirely at your disposal.”’ 

And so an English Bible was found 
for Mr. Agar Quinn, and with that 
in his hand and a throat pastille in 
his mouth he went forth to comfort 
the dying. As he led the way, the 
predikant heard him tragically mur- 
mur, 


“ Haste, holy Friar, 
Haste, ere the sinner shall expire! 
Of all his guilt let him be shriven, 
And smooth his path from earth to 
Heaven.” 


, 


“TI beg you,’”’ the predikant ear- 
nestly warned him, ‘‘not to talk of 
shriving or aught papistical. These 
poor sufferers will listen to the word 
of God, even from an Englishman, 
but they will listen to nothing else.” 

“TI understand,” said Mr. Quinn, 
loftily, ‘‘I understand. You can 
trust me to pick out something that 
is at once interesting and elevating. 
Believe me, I know well what is 
wanted here.”’ 

“IT hope so, sir,” said the young 
predikant; and a minute later Mr. 
Quinn found himself by the bedside 


, 


of a man who seemed to Agar all 
skull and beard, save for two sharp 
eyes that looked at him spitefully 
from between the two. By his bed 
there hung his wooden leg, neatly 
advertising a firm in London City. 

“English, eh?”’ came out of the 
beard. ‘‘Not an English doctor, I 
hope. No, they cut off my leg so 
that I could n’t fight any more. -I 
was too much for the English soldiers 
I was, but the English doctors were 
too much for me. Now I’m dying. 
Yes, I’m nearly dead, thank God. 
Going to read the Bible to me? I 
don’t mind, but if you want to read 
much you’d better hurry up. All 
right, sitdown. Fire away.” 

Agar Quinn had not foreseen a 
reception of this nature, and his 
wits were awry as he sat down and 
with a trembling hand opened the 
book at the first page, cleared his 
throat, and began: ‘“‘‘In the begin- 
ning God created the heaven and 
the earth.’ 

““* And the earth was without form, 
and void; and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep. And the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters....’” 

‘“‘Mr. Englishman,” was snapped 
out from the beard, ‘‘drawl along 
like that and I'll be dead before you 
come to the Day of Rest. And 
what do I care how the world was 
made? Least said about that the 
better. If you’re going to read to 
me, read how the Chosen People 
smote the Philistines—there’s sense 
and comfort in that.” 

“T do not clearly recall where 
these particulars are to be found,” 
Mr. Quinn admitted, fumbling the 
book ineffectually. 

“You are n’t a great hand at 
your job,” protested the dying man, 
‘“‘not to be able to find the Philis- 
tines. Look up anything about our 
God being a God of war and read me 
that.”’ 

Quite anxiously Agar Quinn sought 
for something of a military na- 
ture to please the ear of this dif- 
ficult audience. He did not clearly 
see how it would soothe the dying 
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spirit, but for want of something 
better he turned to Joshua and laid 
siege to Jericho. ‘‘‘ And seven priests 
shall bear before the ark seven 
trumpets of rams’ horns; and the 
seventh day ye shall compass the 
city seven times, and the priests 
shall blow with the trumpets. .. .’” 

Agar drew a long breath. ‘I had 
noidea the language wassospeakable,”’ 
he said, and the resonance grew in 
his voice as he read on with fervor; 
‘““* And it shall come to pass, that 
when they make a long blast with the 
rams’ horns, and when ye hear the 
sound of the trumpet, all the people 
shall shout with a great shout; and 
the wall of the city shall fall down 
flat, and the people shall ascend up 
every man straight before him.’”’ 

“That is good,’ snapped the 
patient, ‘‘that is good, and you read 
it good for an Englishman. You 
believe it all; you make me believe, 
though of late I had doubt.” 

Agar sought to explain that the 
alpha of art was to carry conviction, 
but the man did not even try to under- 
stand. ‘‘Read on, read on,” he cried, 
and said no more until Agar chant- 
ed forth: ‘‘‘So the people shouted 
when the priests blew with the 
trumpets: and it came to pass when 
the people shouted with a great 
shout, that the wall fell down flat, 
so that the people went up into the 
city, every man straight before him, 
and they took the city. 

“*And they utterly destroyed all 
that was in the city, both man and 
woman, young and old, and ox and 
sheep, and ass, with the edge of the 
sword.’”’ 

“Ai!” roared the dying man with 
a volcanic sigh, ‘‘had we but made 
that with Johannesburg!’ 

And he said no more, and when 
Mr. Quinn had voiced the last verse: 
‘** So the Lord was with Joshua; and 
his fame was noised throughout 
all the country,’’’ and waited for the 
applause, it came not, for the one- 
legged man was dead in the triumph 
over Jericho. 

‘‘How dramatic,’’ said Agar Quinn, 
‘*that the man should go off like that!”’ 
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He found that all the sick men 
chose—all who had any choice— 
the most clamorous passages of the 
Old Testament as their consolation 
in the hour of death, of or threatened 
death; for some few grew better 
when inspirited by the voice of 
Agar Quinn declaiming the words of 
the Prophets. 

Though at first Agar was well 
pleased with his success, and rioted 
gaily through the clash of iron, the 
braying of trumpets, and shouting 
of the captains, and was proud to 
find his voice still equal to the deep 
bass which he associated with the 
more striking réles, yet after a day or 
two he wearied and found the work 
monotonous. He thought it but a 
vulgar taste that would have him 
forever bellowing forth maledictions 
upon the Philistines; he had even 
some misgiving that it was inappro- 
priate to the occasion. He was 
mildly shocked at the idea of all 
these men going to their account with 
fury and revenge in their hearts; 
they called themselves Christians 
and, if there was any meaning in 
their Christianity, surely, however 
they might have been misled into 
considering themselves as injured, 
it was now their cue to express for- 
giveness of their enemies, and to 
hope that all would march shoulder 
to shoulder in the Company of Heaven. 


Their bodies are dust, their swords are rust, 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust. 


That Mr. Agar Quinn conceived to 
be the true spirit of the Christian 
soldier. He was disappointed to 
find nothing at all like it in the Old 
Testament, though almost every other 
emotionwasartistically portrayed. He 
reflected, however, that it was prob- 
ably not written by Christians, and 
the thought inspired him to search 
the New. 

He read it aloud to himself, for 
things read only with the eye never 
reached his comprehension, and was 
disappointed to find the language 
much less sonorous; still, it had a 
charm of its own, and he read on. 
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‘’Pon my word,” said Mr. Quinn, 
blinking his eyes, ‘‘some of this is 
very well expressed; . . . most affect- 
ing, it is, indeed.’””’ He marvelled 
that men on the threshold of eternity 
should prefer the big drum of the 
Old Testament to the lute-like music 
of Saint Mark. ‘‘Surely,’’ said he, 
‘‘there will be some that I can make 
listen to this.” 

His face, which was growing older 
every day, wore a brighter aspect as 
he went forth on this new mission. 
Not very fortunate was he in the 
subject of his first experiment; this 
was a relative of the one-legged man 
who had perished in the breach at 
Jericho, but an even fiercer warrior 
and a brandy-drinker withal. 

His greeting when Mr. Quinn, his 
finger in his book, drew nigh was, 
‘*Damned hypocritical Englishman, I 
know you, you swine.” 

As lately as but yesterday Mr. 
Quinn might have been offended 
by such words, but, though for a 
moment he stayed his advance, he 
was not repulsed. ‘‘Patience, my 
dear sir, patience,” he murmured 
soothingly through a volley of oaths 
which followed the first discharge. 
And when the fury had spent it- 
self Mr. Quinn very gently, and still 
standing by the bedside, for he 
was afraid to take a seat, began 
to read the twelfth chapter of Saint 
Mark. 

The first verses were delivered 
against a counterpoint of grunted 
protest that lost heart as Agar, in 
nervous yet silvery tones, read on; 
but at the eleventh verse Agar was 
called on to obey a growled ‘‘Sit 
down!”’ and he read without further 
interruption until the thirty-first, 
when he was conscious of the fire- 
eater’s fingers creeping round his, 
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and, at the thirty-fourth, of a hot 
drop that fell on his hand. At the 
end of the chapter the man was 
asleep and snoring, and Agar sat 
beside him, most uncomfortably, but 
fearful to stir because of the sick 
man’s grip on his hand. 

This man recovered, as did many 
others that Agar visited in the ghostly 
company of Mark or Matthew or 
Luke or John; the New Testament 
justified his belief that it was better 
hearing for the sick than was the 
Old. And Agar, with his little book, 
and his beard growing patriarchal 
through his forgetfulness, was the 
most welcome of all visitors to the 
sick at Aasvogelsfontein. ‘‘For we 
have been told all this before, and 
we have thought and hoped it might 
be true,’’ said the sick men. ‘‘But 
as this Englishman tells it there 
remains no room for doubt. To 
him it is real and he makes it real 
for us.” 

And all the while Agar lived in an 
ecstasy. Let us not seek its nature, 
but only say that not even the 
predikant slaved harder at his task 
than Agar Quinn; and the beautiful 
voice grew ragged and harsh, and 
quavered and broke, and Mark and 
Luke and Matthew and John spoke 
now in a whisper, but their words 
still attained their end. 

And all the while the sickness lay 
heavy on Aasvogelsfontein, and ere 
it went it took Agar Quinn. For 
there was no one to do for him what 
he had done for others, and so he 
perished in great pain and sorrow, 
and his body, which he had forgotten 
of late, seemed but that of a dirty 
miserable old man. 

But who shall say that the trumpets 
did not sound for him upon the 
other side? 













FRANKLIN’S SOCIAL LIFE IN FRANCE 


WITH HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


By Avpert H. SmytH 


III 
Mme. BrRILLON TO Dr. FRANKLIN 


“ Passy, Saturday, March 7th. 

“You asked me yesterday, my 
dear brother, to undertake your con- 
version. Every director, every shep- 
herd of souls usually orders his af- 
fairs so as to redound to his own 
glory and profit. In assuming this 
charge I hope for its perquisites; ac- 
cordingly, my dear brother, you will 
not be surprised if, observing this 
hallowed usage, while ordering your 
interests I subserve my own. I shall 
not be too stern; I know the frailties 
of my penitent and shall bear with 
them! Provided he loves God, Amer- 
ica and myself above all else, I ab- 
solve him from all his sins, present, 
past and future, and promise him a 
heaven whither I will lead him along 
a pathway strewn with roses. 

“It were well for my penitent to 
know that there are seven grievous 
sins which we style capital, because 
all one’s peccadillos, ’t is said, can be 
ranged under one or another of these 
headings. Of these seven sins you 
commit but one, my dear brother, a 
fact you may easily prove for yourself. 

“The First is Pride-—A wise man 
always does good solely for the love 
of goodness and for the welfare of his 
fellowman; if glory crowns the close 
of such a career, it is not its motive: 
hence you are not proud. 

“The Second is Envy.—Mediocre 
men envy the reputation, the merits, 
the success of their superiors: it is 
impossible for you to be envious. 

“The Third is Avarice.—Moderate 
desires, simplicity, an orderly life, 
place you above any suspicion. 

“The Fourth is Gluttony.—It 
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seems to me youare fond enough of the 
good things of life, but that it would 
be a small sacrifice to you were you 
forced to live like a barbarian chief- 
tain: accordingly you are no glutton. 

“The Fifth is Anger.—Your equable 
soul, ever guided by reason, is flaw- 
less from this point of view. 

“The Sixth is Idleness—America 
—the very thunderbolt, were one to 
bid it bear witness, would testify that 
if all mankind resembled you Idleness 
would be unknown. 

‘The Seventh.—I will not name it; 
all great men have been susceptible 
to it; it has been called their weak- 
ness. I venture to say that this 
alleged weakness was meant to miti- 
gate the roughness, the austerity 
which perchance philosophy alone 
would have fostered in them. You 
have loved, my dear brother; you 
have shown sensitiveness and kind- 
nesses; they have been returned to 
you! What is there so culpable about 
that? Continue performing great 
deeds and loving beautiful women ; 
provided that, howsoever beautiful, 
howsoever gracious they be, you never 
lose sight of my fundamental principle 
of morality, and always love God, 
America and myself above all else: 
under these conditions there will be 
nothing lacking to insure your con- 
version. 

“T have the honor of being, my 
dear brother, with all the zeal neces- 
sary in my new ministry, 

“Your very humble and very 
obedient servant 


‘*D’HARDANCOURT BRILLON.”’ 





Here is the reply of Franklin to this 
letter. 
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Dr. FRANKLIN TO MME. BRILLON 


‘*Passy, March roth. 


‘‘T am charmed with the goodness 
of my spirited guide and resign 
myself implicitly to her conduct, as 
she promises to lead me to heaven 
in so delicious a road, when I 
could be content to travel thither 
even in the roughest of all the ways 
with the pleasure of her Company. 

‘‘How kindly partial to her peni- 
tent in finding him, on examining 
his conscience, guilty of only one 
capital sin, and to call that by the 
gentle name of a Foible! 

‘“*T lay fast hold of your promise to 
absolve me of all Sins, past, present, 
and future, on the easy and pleasing 
condition of loving God, America, and 
my guide above all things! I am 
in rapture when I think of being 
absolved of the future. 

‘* People commonly speak of Ten 
Commandments—I have been taught 
that there are twelve. The first 
was increase and multiply and re- 
plenish the Earth. The twelfth is, 
‘A new Commandment I give unto 
you, that you love one another.’ 

‘“It seems to me that they are a 
little misplac’d, and that the last 
should have been the first. However, 
I never made any difficulty about 
that, but was always willing to 
obey them both, whenever I had an 
opportunity. Pray tell me, my dear 
Casuist, whether my keeping reli- 
giously the two Commandments, tho’ 
not. in the Decalogue, may not 
be accepted in compensation for 
my breaking so often one of the ten, 
I mean that which forbids coveting 
my neighbor’s wife, and which I 
confess I break constantly, God 
forgive me, as often as I see or think 
of my lovely Confessor, and I am 
afraid I should never be able to repent 
of the Sin even if I have the full 
Possession of her. 

And now I am consulting you 
upon a Case of Conscience, I will 
mention the opinion of a certain 
Father of the Church which I find 
myself willing to adopt, though I 
am not sure it is orthodox. It is 


this, that the most effectual way to 
get rid of a certain temptation is, 
as often as it returns, to comply with 
and satisfy it. 

“Pray instruct me how far I may 
venture to practise upon this 
Principle? 

‘“‘ But why should I be so scrupulous 
when you have promised to absolve 
me of the future? 

‘* Adieu, my charming Conductress, 
and believe me ever, with the sincerest 
esteem and affection, 

“Your most obedt., hum. Servant 

‘“*B. FRANKLIN.” 





MME. BrILLON To Dr. FRANKLIN 


“Monday the 16th, Passy. 

“‘It seems to me, my dear penitent, 
that you are light-heartedly burthen- 
ing me with a somewhat weighty task: 
you suggest difficulties for me to solve 
as a casuist. Were I an adept in 
theology, I might perhaps extricate 
myself triumphantly! I should quote 
a monstrous deal of stuff which 
had no bearing on the subject, and 
which I did not understand myself; I 
should talk about heaven, hell, Mys- 
teries, free-will which makes us masters 
to do good or evil, even though it be 
certain that we can do only one or 
the other, and that we shall be re- 
warded or punished for one or the 
other, which we were free to choose, 
but nevertheless we could not have 
chosen without destroying the pres- 
cience of God. There would be, as 
you see, so much to say that mind and 
reason would lose themselves in its 
mazes. If we reason rather according 
to the natural law, we shall find our 
task an easier one. Let us take our- 
selves as our point of departure in 
all simplicity: you are a man, [ama 
woman; we may both think alike, 
but we are bound to speak and act 
differently ; it is perhaps no such great 
misfortune that a man has desires 
and yields to them—a woman may 
have desires, but she must not yield. 
You have religiously kept two very 
pleasant commandments; you have 
broken one of them, one easily 
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violated: my friendship—a little spice 
of self-esteem, perhaps—prompts me 
strongly to pardon you; but | dare 
not decide the question without con- 
sulting the neighbor whose wife you 
covet, because he is a far better 
casuist than I am; and then, too, as 
Bonhomme Richard would say: Ju 
weighty matters, two heads are better 
than one. Adieu, my dear penitent. 
Before closing I want to confess to 
you in all humility that in the matter 
of desires I am as great a sinner as 
yourself. I have desired to see 
you, desired to know you, desired 
your esteem, desired your friendship; 
I have even given you mine, quite 
unreservedly at the very outset, on 
the chance of receiving a little of 
yours. I desire to be loved by you 
forever. This desire grows greater 
daily in my heart, and I know that it 
will last as long as my life; but great 
as God’s mercy is said to be, I never 
for an instant doubt that all our de- 
sires shall be fulfilled in Paradise. 

‘“‘T have the honour of being, my 
dear penitent, with the most in- 
violable devotion, 

“Your very humble and very 
obedient servant 

‘““D’ HaARDANCOURT BRILLON,”’ 


“Again I am indebted to your 
friendship for me, my dear Papa, 
for a goodly collection of Scottish 
airs, sent me by Mr. Alléxandre: 
I shall learn them to please you. 
Do, pray, express my gratitude to 
Mr. Alléxandre. I wish I could 
think of some piece of music to 
send him which might please him.” 





Dr. FRANKLIN TO MME. BRILLON 


“‘T return you, my very dear daugh- 
ter, since you absolutely will have it, 
the draft of your pretty fable. I 
had thought that in offermg you a 
finer edition, which your work well 
deserves, that I could induce you 
to allow me to keep the original, 
which I wished to do, because I 
love all that comes from your hand 


so much. And as my son is also 
one of your admirers, I wanted to 
pay him for the trouble of copying it, 
by the pleasure of reading it. I have 
committed a fault I confess, but as 
you have been kind enough to forgive 
it, I will not repeat it until the next 
occasion. 

“One of the personages of your 
fable, Gout, seems to me to reason 
pretty well, with the exception of 
the supposition that mistresses have 
had a share in producing this pain- 
ful malady. I believe the contrary, 
and this is my argument. When I 
was a young man and enjoyed more 
of the favors of the sex than I do 
at present, I had no gout. So if the 
ladies of Passy had had more of that 
kind of Christian charity that I have 
so often in vain recommended to 
you, I should not have had the gout 
at all. This seems to me good logic. 
I am much better, I have little pain, 
but I am very weak. I can, as you 
see, joke a little, but I cannot be 
really gay before I hear that your 
precious health is re-established. 

‘‘T send you my Dialogue, hoping 
that it may give you a few moments’ 
amusement. Many thanks for the 
last volumes of Montaigne, which I 
return. 

‘‘ Your agreeable family’s visit last 
evening did me much good. Mon 
Dieu! How much I love them all, 
from the Grandmother and the 
Father, to the smallest child.” 





Dr. FRANKLIN TO MME. BRILLON 


‘*On arriving at home I was sur- 
prised to find that it was nearly 
eleven o’clock. I fear that in forget- 
ting everything else by our too great 
attention to chess, we have incon- 
venienced you very much by keeping 
you so long in the bath. Tell me, 
my dear friend, how you are this 
morning. Never again will I consent 
to begin a match in your bath-room. 
Can you forgive me this indiscretion? 

‘‘T send you M. Bitaubé’s Homer. 
This good man has a great desire 
to become known to Mme. Brillon. 
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May I be permitted to bring him with 
me next Wednesday? If it is not 


convenient to you, I will not do so. 
‘* Saturday, eleven at night.” 





Dr. FRANKLIN TO MME. BRILLON 


‘“‘T was very mortified at not being 
able to go to my dear friend’s last 
evening. I had a visITATION that 
lasted until eleven o’clock. Very 
many thanks for your kindness in 
procuring those books for me. I 
will return them in good order soon. 
I am also very much obliged to 
M. de Bospin. 

‘““It is true that I have often said 
that I love you too much, and I have 
told the truth. Judge, by a comparison 
that I am going to make, which of 
us two loves the most. If I say toa 
friend, ‘I need your horses to take a 
journey, lend them to me,’ and if 
he replies, ‘I should be very glad to 
oblige you, but I fear that they will 
be ruined by this voyage, and I cannot 
bring myself to lend them to any one,’ 
must I not conclude that man loves 
his horses more than he loves me? 
And if, in the same case, I should 
willingly risk my horses by lending 
them to him, is it not clear that I 
love him more than I love my horses, 
and also more than he loves me? 
You know that I am ready to sacrifice 
my fine large horses.”’ 





Dr. FRANKLIN TO MME. BRILLON 


‘“‘What a difference there is, my 
dear friend, between you and me: 
you find innumerable faults in me, 
whilst I see only one in you (but it 
is, perhaps, the fault of my glasses) ,— 
I mean the kind of avarice that 
leads you to monopolize all my 
affections, and not to allow me 
any for the agreeable ladies of your 
country. You imagine that it is not 
[possible] that my affection (or my 
tenderness) can be divided without 
being diminished. You deceive your- 
self, and you forget the playful 
manner with which you have passed 
me over; you renounce and totally 
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exclude all that might be carnal in 
our affection, allowing me only some 
kisses, civil and honest, such as you 
might give to some little cousins. 
How much do I benefit by it, then, 
that I should not give as much to 
others without diminution of what 
belongs to you. The operations of 
the mind, esteem, admiration, respect, 
and affection even! (for an object) 
can multiply themselves as the objects 
worthy of them present themselves, 
and yet think in the same way of 
the first object, who has consequently 
no reason to complain of injury. 
They are in their nature as divisible 
as the sweet sounds of the piano 
produced by your clever hands; 
twenty persons can receive the same 
pleasure at the same time, without 
diminishing that which you kindly 
destine for me, and I might (with as 


‘little reason) exact from your friend- 


ship that these sweet sounds should 
reach or charm no ears but mine. 

‘You see, then, how unjust you are 
in your demands, and in the open 
war you declare against me if I do 
not consent to them; it is I, in fact, 
who have the most reason to complain. 
My poor little love, which you should 
have cherished, it seems to me, 
instead of being fat and lively (like 
those of your elegant paintings), is 
thin and ready to die of hunger! 
for want of the substantial nourish- 
ment that his mother inhumanly 
refuses! and now, also, she wants to 
cut his little wings so that he cannot 
go to seek it elsewhere! I imagine 
that neither of us can gain anything 
in this war! and consequently feeling 
myself to be the weakest, I shall 
make (which ought in fact to be done 
by the wisest) proposals of peace. 
For a peace to be lasting the articles 
of the treaty must be drawn up 
according to the principles of the most 
perfect equity and equality; and with 
this view I have drawn up the follow- 
ing articles, viz: 


ARTICLE I 


That there ought to be peace, friend- 
ship, and eternal love beween Mme. B. 
and Mr. Frank. 
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ARTICLE IT 
In order to maintain this inviolable 
peace Mme. B. on her side stipulates and 
agrees that Mr. F. shall come to see her 
every time that she shall ask him. 


ArTIcLE III 
That he shall stay with her as much 
and as long as it shall please her. 


ARTICLE IV 
That when he is with her, he shall be 
obliged to take tea, to play chess, listen 
to music or do all that she may ask him.* 


ARTICLE V 
And that he shall love no other woman 
than her. 


ARTICLE VI 
And the said Mr. F. on his side stipulates 
and agrees that he shall go to Mme. B.’s 
as much as he shall please. 


ARTICLE VII 
That he shall stay there as long as he 
pleases. 
ArTICLE VIII 
That when he is with her he shall do 
everything he pleases. 


ARTICLE IX 


And that he shall love no other women 
no matter how agreeable they may be.t 


“T beg you to tell me what you 
think of these preliminaries? They 
seem to me to explain the real 
thoughts, and true intentions of each 
party more clearly than many treaties. 
I lean heavily on the eighth article, 
although without much hope of 
your consenting to its execution; 
and on the ninth, also, although I 
despair of ever finding any other 
woman whom I could love with 
equal tenderness, being forever, my 
dear, dear friend,—etc.”’ 





Dr. FRANKLIN TO MME. BRILLON 
‘‘Friday Morning. 


‘“‘T only received your note last 
evening. Here is the real reason of 


* All that he can do, it is understood. 
+ The women can go and drown themselves. 
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my retreat. I was up that morning 
at four o’clock; I had not written 
my postscriptum; I had worked 
hard, I had dined in Paris, and I 
was very tired, and very much 
inclined to sleep after your descent 
to the garden, and I began to do so 
on the bench while they were talking 
to me. So I thought it more decent 
to retire and I was in bed before 
eight o'clock. You must, then, 
forgive the big NEIGHBOR, and all 
the other objects of your wrath, 
and admit that you were wrong. 
My dear friend, I make you angry 
enough to curse all the world because I 
went away half an hour earlier than 
usual. Half an hour with an old 
man who cannot make the best use 
of it is a small thing, and one must 
not get angry for small things. 
On Saturday evening I will stay 
with you until you will wish for 
my departure, and in spite of your 
usual politeness of words, I shall 
know the time by your refusal of 
one little kiss.”’ 





Dr. FRANKLIN TO MME. BRILLON 


“T will go to see you tomorrow 
morning, my dear daughter, with 
great pleasure, and if you can not 
come down without difficulty, per- 
haps I shall be strong enough to 
climb your stairs. The desire to see 
you will add to my strength. My 
son will willingly help me, for he 
never opposes my suggestions that 
he shall go with me to see Madame 
Brillon. 

“Your good husband’s visits dur- 
ing my illness have given me much 
pleasure. His conversation has sol- 
aced and amused me. I regret that 
instead of seeking it when I was at 
your house, I lost so much time 
playing chess. He tells many stories 
and they are always appropriate. 
If he has stolen some of them from 
you, you can tell them all the same, 
for I shall always be glad to hear 
them from you. M. Pagin honored 
me with a visit yesterday. He is 
certainly one of the best possible of 
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men, for he heard me, with patience, 
play an air on the harmonica, and 
listened until the end.”’ 





The following letter apparently an- 
swers Mme. Brillon’s, dated ‘‘ Friday, 
Jan. 22,” and printed in PuTNam’s 
for November. 


Dr. FRANKLIN TO MME. BRILLON 


‘““You have told me, my dear 
daughter, that your heart is too 
sensitive. I see by your letters that 
that is too true. To be sensible 
of our own faults is good, for it leads 
us to avoid them in future; but to 
be too sensitive to, and afflicted by, 
the faults of other people is not good. 
It is for them to be sensitive and 
to be afflicted by what they have 
done wrong; as for us, we should 
retain the tranquillity that is the 
right and the portion of innocence 
and virtue. But you say that ‘‘In- 
gratitude is a terrible evil.” That 
is true—in the ungrateful,—but not 
in their benefactors. You conferred 
favors on those whom you thought 
worthy; you have done your duty, 
because it is our duty to be benevo- 
lent, and you must be satisfied with 
that, and happy in reflecting onit. If 
they are ungrateful it is their crime 
and not yours, and it is for them to 
feel unhappy when they reflect on 
the turpitude of their conduct to you. 
If they abuse you, consider that 
although they might have been your 
equals formerly, they have by this 
means placed themselves beneath 
you; if you revenge yourself by 
punishing them as they deserve, you 
restore to them the equality they 
had lost. But if you forgive them 
without any punishment, you fix 
them in the low state into which 
they have fallen, from which they 
can never emerge without true repent- 
ance and full reparation. Follow 
then, my very dear and always 
kind daughter, the good resolution 
you have so wisely taken, to continue 
to fulfil all your duties as good 
mother, good woman, good friend, 
good neighbor, good Christian, etc., 


and neglect and forget, if possible, 
the injuries they may do you at 
present, and be assured that in time 
the rectitude of your conduct will 
prevail over the minds of even the 
worst people, and more surely over 
those of people who are well disposed 
at bottom and have good sense, 
although at present led astray a 
little perhaps by the arts of others. 
Then all of them will ask with 
compunction for a return of your 
friendship, and will become in the 
future your most zealous friends. 

‘‘T feel that I have written a great 
deal of bad French here, which 
may disgust you who write this 
charming language with such purity 
andelegance. But if you can decipher 
my awkward and inaccurate ex- 
pressions, you will at least experience 
the kind of pleasure one feels in ex- 
plaining enigmasor disclosing secrets.”’ 





Dr. FRANKLIN TO MME. BRILLON 


‘“‘T enclose the little pieces that my 
most dear friend has done me the 
honor to ask for. The one on the 
Game of Chess must be dedicated 
to her, the finest advice it contains 
being drawn from her generous and 
magnanimous way of playing, which 
I have so often witnessed. My 
grandson has been to see the house 
you were so kind as to propose to me. 
But he considers it too magnificent 
for simple Republicans. 

‘““I beg you to accept my sincere 
thanks for your kind offer. I regret 
exceedingly that it would not suit 
me, for it would have brought me 
nearer you, excellent woman, whom 
I love, esteem, and respect from 
the bottom of my heart.”’ 





Dr. FRANKLIN TO MME. BRILLON 


‘““To make you understand better 
the force of my demonstration that 
you do not love me, I begin with a 
little story: 

‘““A Beggar asked a rich Bishop 
for a Louis as Alms.—You are mad. 
One does not give Louis to beggars— 
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A crown then—No, it is too much— 
Then a farthing—or your blessing— 
My blessing! Yes, I will give it to 
you.—No, I will not accept it, for 
if it were worth a farthing you would 
not give it to me. 

‘This is how that Bishop loved his 
Neighbor. That was his charity! 
And if I examine yours I shall not 
find it much greater. I have had 
an incredible hunger, and you have 
given me nothing to eat. I was 
a stranger, and was almost as ill 
as the Colin of your song, and you 
neither received nor cured me, nor 
even comforted me. 

‘“You, who are as rich as an 
archbishop in all the Christian and 
moral virtues, and who could sacrifice 
a little bit of some of them to me 
without the loss being perceptible,— 
you tell me that that is too much, 
and that you do not wish to do it. 
That is your charity to a poor unfor- 
tunate, who formerly enjoyed affluence 
and who is unhappily reduced to 
beg Alms of you. You say, neverthe- 
less, that you love him. But you 
would not give him your friendship 
if in order to do so you had to spend 
the least little bit, of the value of a 
farthing, of your discretion.’’* 





THE BRILLONS TO DR. FRANKLIN 


‘* MONSEIGNEUR: 


‘‘Permit a family that was dear to 
you to recall itself to your memory 
this first day of the year, and to 
claim, Monseigneur, a part of the 
friendship you were so kind as to 
accord it. This family, that you 
forget so completely, Monseigneur, 
has done nothing to merit such 
rigorous treatment on your part. It 
has vowed you a tenderness without 
limit; it has sung the Te Deum for 
the continuation of the success of 
the Americans; it has drunk your 
health in a way to make you live 
safe and sound for more than fifty 


* For Mme. Brillon’s reply, see PUTNAM’s 
for October, page 37 


years and in spite of the harshness of 
your Grandeur, Monseigneur, on this 
first day of the year it ceases not to 
implore Heaven for the conversation 
of your Excellency and that of 
M. your grandson, who at this moment 
is perhaps cutting capers, whilst 
you are embracing one or two 
pretty women, without thinking— 
one or the other—of the sadness 
and abandonment into which we 
are plunged. Will you then, Mon- 
seigneur, remember the past for a 
moment, and if the present forces 
us to be far from you, promise us 
that in the future you will again 
love us? Without this hope your 
Grandeur will learn by the Courrier 
de 1’Europe that an honest family, 
sincerely devoted to the Ambassa- 
dor of the United States, has 
been reduced to despair by this 
same Ambassador, who is said to 
be such a great philosopher and so 
gallant, and has drowned itself in 
the sea, intoxicated itself with 
white and red wine to forget its 
grief. 


‘*D’HARDANCOURT BRILLON 
CUNEGONDE BRILLON 
ALDEGONDE BRILLON 
CouDOUGNAN 
LE PERE PAGIN 
PAGINET (AvocaT) 
BRILLONINI 


‘‘Nice, the day of Calléne, Christ- 
mas Eve.” 





Dr. FRANKLIN TO Mme. BrRILLON 


“TI think with you, that there are 
many annoyances in this life. But 
it seems to me that there are many 
more pleasures. That is why I love 
to live. One must not blame provi- 
dence inconsiderately. Remember 
how many even of our duties she has 
arranged to be naturally pleasures; 
and that she has had the further 
kindness to give the name of Sins to 
several, so that we may enjcy them 
with more relish.” 
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Our fathers and grandfathers were 
devoted to a kind of literature for 
which the present genera- 


a tion has seemed to have 
nee little use—the literature, 
Spirit 


namely, of the Great Ex- 
amples. The harder the conditions 
of average life, the more men seem 
to have braced themselves by con- 
templation of the strength and pa- 
tience of those who have trodden 
the difficult path before them. The 
easier those conditions—not that 
life is a bed of roses yet!—the less 
liking we apparently have for ponder- 
ing the heroic example. Fortitude 
is an old-fashioned word, and you 
will rarely encounter it. I recol- 
lect that my father talked of his 
father’s fortitude, and chafed at 
the thought that possibly his own 
fell below it; I know that I am a poor 
thing at best, and yet I do not chafe. 

But perhaps this decadence of 
the lofty spirit is more apparent than 
real. Every generation has its own 
way of producing results, and the 
sincere seldom advertise their sources 
of strength. My father read the Book 
of Job for a spiritual tonic; I am 
more likely to resort to Marcus 
Aurelius; the younger generation I 
have observed to read William James 
upon the Will; I know some who 
administer to themselves Henley’s 
poem—‘‘Out of the night that 
covers me.’ I confess that the 
latter seems to me a bit of boasting, 
and not really helpful in the hour 
of stress, yet | would not speak dis- 
respectfully of another man’s crutch. 


Mrs. Shaler’s “‘ Masters of Fate”’ is 
a book belonging, as it were, to the 
literature of former gen- 
erations—which is all the 
more reason for being 
glad to see it published 
in the beginning of this twentieth 
century, and for wishing it an 


‘* Masters 
of 
Fate” 
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audience commensurate with its value. 
It is a book of the Great Examples, 
the particular field being that of 
mental strength exhibited in spite 
of physical disability. It owes its 
inspiration to the fact that the 
late Professor Shaler believed that 
‘‘the whole field of invalidism in its 
relation to intellectual and moral 
development deserves a consideration 
which it has not yet received.” He 
was himself one of those who ac- 
complish greatly in spite of physical 
frailty, and his acquaintance with 
many young men beginning life with 
such a handicap made him feel that 
their sense of their burdens was a 
load that needed lightening. 

Mrs. Shaler has chosen her examples 
happily. There are many of them, 
but she says that there might have 
been hundreds more. The book 
breathes precisely that spirit of 
high endeavor that is most bracing, 
and its admonition is for the sound 
as well as the feeble, for if the sorely 
hampered can do these works, what 
ought not to be done by the whole? 


Although Mrs. Shaler does not 
cite them, Charles and Mary Lamb 
are among the classical 


= instances of untoward fate 
Example 
nobly borne. 
of the : 
In reading the volumes 
Lambs 


of letters recently published 
in the edition of their works edited by 
E. V. Lucas, one is struck by the 
fact that Lamb, more than most 
men struggling against equal dis- 
advantages in the matter of health, 
spirit, and fortune, really threw off 
those impediments and lived the life 
of the mind freely and unrestrainedly. 
What I mean is that, so far as his 
intimate correspondence reveals, he 
seems to have plunged into his 
mental diversions as into waters of 
healing; he did not maintain the 
attitude of conscious struggle, of 
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conscious mastery of fate—such an 
attitude, for instance, as Stevenson 
held toward his illness. Lamb seems, 
in early life at least, to have sunk 
his physical disabilities in his in- 
tellectual interests so that for the 
time being they pass out of his mind. 
Almost the only occasion when he 
dwells upon the subject is in writing 
to Godwin in reference to a review of 
the latter’s ‘‘ Life of Chaucer’’ which 
Godwin had asked him to write. “I 
can produce nothing but absolute 
flatness and nonsense,’ he mourns. 
‘“My health and spirits are so bad 
and my nerves so irritable that 
I am sure if I persist I shall tease 
myself into a fever. You do not 
know how sore and weak a brain 
I have, or you would allow for many 
things in me which you set down as 
whims.” 

When Godwin misunderstood his 
excuses, he explains with greater 
fulness and earnestness the desultory 
and uncertain action of his brain, 
and the difficulty which he, ‘an 
author by fits,” finds sometimes even 
in putting the thoughts of a com- 
mon letter into sane prose. But in 
general he has for himself neither 
accusations nor apologies, and for 
the world and ail its intellectual 
affairs, a steady interest that he 
expresses each year with more of the 
gentle humor that is forever asso- 
ciated with his name. 


The Lake poets were certainly 
a trifle overrated as friends and 
fellow-citizens. Was it De 


Coleridge " as 
as e Quincey whose vision of 
Consoler Wordsworth was destroyed 


by seeing the latter cut 
open a book with a greasy table-knife? 
Reading Coleridge’s letter of con- 
dolence to Charles Lamb after Mary 
Lamb had killed her mother in a 
fit of insanity, I secretly thanked 
Heaven that I was not in Coleridge’s 
set. He is writing to a boy of twenty- 
one, remember, and he says, ‘‘As to 
what regards yourself, I approve 
altogether of your abandoning what 
you justly call vanities [7. e., literary 
endeavors]. I look upon you as a 


man called by sorrow and anguish 
and a strange desolation of hopes, 
into quietness and a soul set apart 
and made peculiar to God.” 

Seen a hundred years later this 
seems an unnecessary rubbing in of 
the poor boy’s misfortunes. Yet 
Lamb found much consolation and 
help in Coleridge’s friendship, and 
writes him once: ‘‘Coleridge, I have 
not one truly elevated character 
among my acquaintance; not one 
Christian; not one but undervalues 
Christianity. Singly, what am I to 
do? Wesley (have you read his life? 
was jie not an elevated character?) 
—Wesley has said, ‘Religion is not a 
solitary thing.’ Alas! it necessarily 
is so with me, or next to solitary. 
‘Tis true you write to me. But 
correspondence by letter and personal 
intimacy are very widely differ- 
ent. Do, do write to me, and do 
some good to my mind, already how 
much warped and relaxed by the 
world.” 


The reading of biography always 
brings one over-quickly to the 
sombre side of life. Are 


oe there, then, no essentially 
esson ° ; 

sunshiny existences among 
- the people who do things 
Biography i 8 


and have their biographies 
done? I have just been trying to 
remember such a one—and the most 
cheerful I can recall is Stevenson’s! 
His was a life of manufactured sun- 
shine, but it seems to have warmed 
and cheered his intimate circle as 
well as, or better than, the real thing. 
And, after all, is not that the final 
test of sunshine? Who can propose 
a better? And perhaps, in the last 
analysis, the “‘Masters of Fate”’ are 
merely debtors to their destiny. 


When one takes current fiction 
as it comes, even fora day’s reading, 
A one wishes one hadn't. 
The result is upsetting in 


_— the extreme to mental equi- 
librium. I took up “The 
Novels 


Undefiled”’ expecting some- 
thing lively and pleasant. But what 
did I get? An insane kind of tale 
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where the heroine is always being 
abducted when she isn’t getting 
married or giving away vast fortunes 
to unworthy beneficiaries. She is 
always melodramatic and never for 
a single minute a really ‘“‘nice girl’’ 
or a pleasant one to meet. 

Of course, if one will read Marie 
Corelli the consequences should be 
on one’s own head. I have nothing 
to plead in my own defence—or in 
Marie Corelli’s. But I do sometimes 
wonder why she wastes such quanti- 
ties of energy demonstrating per- 
fectly self-evident propositions. ‘* The 
Treasure of Heaven’’ proves con- 
clusively, at great length and with 
much frothing of the mouth, that 
unselfish love is more to be desired 
than great riches. But who ever 
doubted it? 

The publishers of “Scarlett of the 
Mounted”’ denominate it a “‘frolic- 
some” romance of the Klondike. 
This is another way of saying that 
it bears no resemblance to reality. 
The gold-country is a hard and 
bitter land (see “The Magnetic 
North’’) and it is also at times 
and in places a dangerous and 
melodramatic one (see ‘‘ The Spoil- 
ers’’)—but no Klondiker has ever 
yet told me anything about it 
which led me to believe it was a 
good site for ‘‘frolicsome’’ romances, 
and Miss Merington’s skit fails to 
convince. Still, it is written light- 
heartedly, and that is something. 


Mrs. S. P. McLean Greene, who 
began her literary career by writing 
a delightfully light-hearted book, 
turned serious long ago. ‘‘ Power 
Lot” is about a gilded youth who 
worked out his own salvation from 
drunkenness in rural Maine. He is 
successful, but I cannot promise that 
following the process will make the 
reader happy. 

But then, novelists seem to think 
very little about making readers 


happy nowadays. I wonder what 
novelists suppose tne dear Lord 
made them for, anyhow? 


Take the instance of Miriam Michel- 
son, who can be a very clever writer 
A Brilliant indeed when she chooses, 
Writer’s and can cheer the reader 
Worst as promptly and effectually 
Work as an open fire. I would be 
willing to wager something 
that Miss Michelson wrote her new 
novel, ‘‘ Anthony Overman,” to please 
herself, and that she likes it better 
than her other books. 

The reasons for this belief lie in the 
facts that it does not in the least 
please me, and that writers notoriously 
like their own worst work best. 
Miriam Michelson began by _be- 
ing so snappy, so brilliantly light- 
hearted, so audacious, that of course 
she pleased the public. In “An- 
thony Overman’’ she abjures all 
these fetching qualities and turns 
her serious side toward the 
world. 

Now, to be serious successfully, 
authoritatively, is not an easy mat- 
ter. There are times when even Mrs. 
Humphry Ward barely pulls it off, 
and Miss Michelson is a _ very 
light weight indeed, as compared to 
Mrs. Ward. 

“Anthony Overman”’ is all about 
the prolonged love-affair of an under- 
bred girl-reporter and a man of 
lofty but impracticable ideals. All 
of the characters are superficial and 
paper-y—and dull. None have a 
tithe of the vitality that is in Nance 
Olden, and, thief as she was, none 
of them so command our sym- 
pathy. 

As for the Altruist, it is unfair 
to suggest the comparison, of course, 
but let the author put him _ be- 
side Fogozzaro’s ‘‘Saint.’’ The lat- 
ter is an adequate presentation of 
the incarnate passion for righteous- 
ness. 











MADAME RECAMIER AND HER FRIENDS 


By CHARLOTTE Harwoop 


M. Epovarp HErRI0T, the author of 
the latest book on Mme. Récamier, 
has wisely put but little of his own 
personality into the volumes, telling 
her story by means of valuable 
private unpublished documents, and 
her correspondence with many of 
the most celebrated people of her 
time. 

Juliette Récamier was born in 
Lyons in 1777, and early showed the 
beauty and charm that made her 
famous at a later period. Her 
mother, Madame Bernard, was a 
beautiful woman, and from her Juli- 
ette inherited the feeling that it was 
a woman’s duty to take much thought 
of her charms. Benjamin Constant, 
who was madly in love with her, has 
left some details of her among her 
convent schoolmates. ‘‘Slender and 
light, she left them behind’ in the 
race; she covered with a bandage 
those eyes that would one day pierce 
all hearts. . . . Her beautiful hair, 
which could not be loosened without 
filling us all with uneasiness, then fell 
on her white shoulders without danger 
to anyone.”’ At the age of fifteen 
Juliette Bernard was married to 
M. Jacques Récamier, whose father 
had a large hat manufactory in 
Lyons, and who was then forty-three 
years old. This marriage has been 
the cause of much discussion. It is 
certain that it was a marriage in 
name only, that M. Récamier had but 
a fatherly affection for his young wife, 
who repaid him with filial devotion. 
Prosper Mérimée was the first to give 
support to the legend that the much 
vaunted virtue of Mme. Récamier 
was but of necessity, and this theory 
has since been upheld by others. 
Mme. Mohl, however, had an idea of 
her own to account for the extra- 
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ordinary nature of the tie that bound 
Juliette Récamier for so long to a 
man twenty-seven years her senior. 

According to Mme. Mohl, M. Réca- 
mier was the father of Juliette Ber- 
nard, and believed, in the troublous 
times in which they lived, menaced 
as he was by the Revolution, that 
marriage was the only way to assure 
the transmission of his fortune to 
Juliette. In support of this theory 
M. Herriot cites a hitherto unpub- 
lished letter from M. Récamier to his 
cousin M. Delphin, announcing his 
approaching marriage. In this letter 
he insists on the reasonableness of his 
project, as of an old condition of 
things that he is going to settle. ‘‘I 
am not in the least in love,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘but I feel a real and tender 
affection for her.’’ ‘“‘It may be said 
that my feeling for the daughter 
comes from that which I formerly 
had for the mother; but all who 
frequent the house know that friend- 
ship alone now attaches me to it, fol- 
lowing a rather more lively sentiment 
perhaps.”’ In these expressions, and 
in the general tone of the letter, M. 
Herriot sees a probability of the cor- 
rectness of Mme. Mohl’s theory, and 
strong indications of the marriage 
having been arranged between M. 
Récamier and Mme. Bernard, Juli- 
ette’s mother. 

To Paris, where he was now estab- 
lished as a banker, M. Récamier 
bore his young wife, where she took 
a small part in the social life of 
the Directoire, being already men- 
tioned with Mme. Tallien and Jo- 
sephine Beauharnais as one of the 
“Three Graces.’’ Charles de Con- 
stant tells of a reception at which 
Mme. Tallien ‘‘ was reigning in peace, 
when Juliette entered.’’ She had, 
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he says, ‘‘a bewitching face, the 
easiest of figures; she affected the 
most elegant simplicity.’’ Mme. Tal- 
lien felt herself threatened and 
“threw off the shawl that was over 
her shoulders.” She rose, and her 
fine arms, her beautiful figure, and 
resplendent charms won admiration 
from all, including Mme. Récamier, 
whose beauty was not of a kind to 
eclipse the brilliant Mme. Tallien. 

Juliette was soon the Queen of Paris 
and in 1796 M. Récamier took the 
Chateau de Clichy for his wife’s sum- 
mer residence, and about the same 
time she first met the woman who 
was to play such an important part 
in her life—Mme. de Staél. She her- 
self has left us an account of their 
first meeting, when Mme. de Staél, 
strangely dressed in her morning 
gown and a little flowered hat, fixed 
her large eyes on the young beauty 
with a kindly look, while Mme. 
Récamier, blushing, agitated, and 
charmed at the same time, was so 
much moved by this impetuous 
nature that she never forgot the im- 
pression made by this interview. 
From this time forth, in spite of the 
wide difference in their natures, they 
were bound by the strongest ties of 
friendship. Ballanche, in his. still 
unpublished ‘Life’ of Mme. Réca- 
mier, has shown why they were so 
rapidly drawn together. ‘‘Those to 
whom it was permitted to live in- 
timately with these two women, both 
so diversely celebrated, know what 
a powerful interest was attached to 
their conversations. They more than 
once admired the faculty of one for 
expressing a thousand new thoughts, 
the rapidity of the other in un- 
derstanding and judging them; the 
strong masculine intelligence that 
unfolded everything and the delicate, 
fine mind that understood all.” 

Mme. de Staél became a power- 
ful influence in Mme. Récamier’s life, 
pointing out to her other and higher 
pleasures than those merely worldly, 
and her passionate affection has 
proved to be one of Juliette’s greatest 
claims to distinction. At the time of 
her banishment Mme. de Staél writes 
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to beg her “ guardian angel’’ to get 
Fouché to let her stay where she can 
see Juliette easily. “‘ That is what Paris 
is for me,” ‘‘I love you still more 
than I adore you,” “You are a 
heavenly creature; if I had lived 
beside you I should have been too 
happy,” “I beg you on my knees not 
to doubt my soul, for if I have one it 
is yours.’’ Her letters abound in 
these expressions of adoration and 
Chateaubriand says of them, ‘There 
is nothing in Mme. de Staél’s pub- 
lished works that approaehes this 
naturalness, this eloquence where 
imagination lends expression to feel- 
ing. The virtue of Mme. Récamier’s 
friendship must have been great, 
since she knew how to produce in a 
woman of genius what was still un- 
revealed in her talent.” . . . 

By Mme. de Staél Juliette Réca- 
mier was introduced to the literary 
society of the time. M. de la Harpe 
was one of the first to appreciate her, 
and Camiile Jordan, Lemontey, and 
de Gérando soon became her firm 
friends, and to these and other friend- 
ships no doubt she owed it that she 
never became a vulgar coquette. In 
the spring of 1799 she became ac- 
quainted with Lucien Bonaparte, 
whose morals, even in those easy days, 
scandalized public opinion. Lucien 
promptly fell in love with the fair 
Juliette, and over the signature of 
‘“Romeo”’ wrote her the most pas- 
sionate love-letters. ‘‘Oh Juliette,’” 
he writes, “life without love is but a 
long sleep. Happy the mortal 
who shall become the friend of your 
heart! ! !. . . Doubtless Romeo 
will only be one victim more offered 
by you to indifference. . . . Well, 
Juliette, Romeo submits himself to 
the fate you reserve for him; but do 
not scorn him.”’ In this affair Ben- 
jamin Constant has represented Juli- 
ette as adopting, for the first time, the 
tactics she was so often to repeat— 
““moved by the trouble she made, 
sorry for his emotion, unconsciously 
renewing hope by her pity, and 
destroying it by her indifference as 
soon as she had assuaged the pain that 
had called forth this passing pity.” 
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In these words, we are assured, we 
have a perfect picture of Mme. Réca- 
mier. She was not a heartless co- 
quette, though her way of dealing 


Bernadotte and Moreau; and Masséna 
writes: ‘‘The charming ribbon given 
by Mme. Récamier was worn by 
General Masséna at the battles of the 
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with her innumerable lovers made her 
seem one; but perhaps the best an- 
swer to the charge lies in the fact that 
they all became and remained her 
firm friends, as soon as they saw 
the hopelessness of their passion. 
The two Montmorencies loved her, 
and the devout Mathieu became a 
sort of moral guardian to her. Guizot 
says: ‘‘He [Mathieu] loved her as 
a lover, respected her as a brother, 
and watched over her like a tender 
and uneasy director.’’ Some frag- 
ments of letters from celebrated men 
show the sincere admiration they had 
for her. Eugéne Beauharnais con- 
fesses that he has taken a ring from 
her and begs that he may keep it; 
‘‘be good enough, Madame, to soften 
the lot of him who is sincerely at- 
tached to you.’ There were also 


DE STAEL 


blockade of Genoa. It has never 
left the General, and has constantly 
brought him victory.’ 

In 1802 Juliette went to London, 
where her success was phenom- 
enal, but her modesty made her seem 
almost unconscious of the furor her 
beauty created. A French journal 
of the period reports that a witty 
man said to her, ‘‘Madame, do you 
propose to depart without seeing 
Mme. Récamier?”’ Juliette was at 
this time living and entertaining 
splendidly in her hdtel in the Rue 
Mont-Blanc. Reichart, in his letters 
from Paris, gives an interesting de- 
scription of the hdtel and the life 
there. 

The apartment consisted of a vestibule, 
two rooms on the right, Mme. Ré- 
camier’s bedroom, the bathroom, and 
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the boudoir. Whenever a lady entered, 
the mistress of the said to her, 
‘* Would you like to see my bedroom?” 
Mme. Récamier took her guest by the 
arm, and whilst she was leading her to 
the most elegant room in the house, the 
men, ‘‘ young and old,’’ rushed forward 
to take their part in the show.... 
The bedroom is very large: the walls are 
almost completely covered with wide and 
tall mirrors in one sole piece. Between the 
windows and the great doors of marquetry 
very artistically worked, there is white 


house 


wood with brown mouldings relieved 
by bronze ornaments. Opposite the win- 
dows the partition is almost entirely 


formed of one glass. The couch of the 
goddess is all white, covered with the 
finest Indian stuffs. The woodwork of 
the bed is of fine antique form, and is 
also ornamented with bronze. Elegant 
vases are placed on the two steps of the 
platform that supports it. Behind are 
two tall candelabra each with six or eight 
branches. The curtains of the bed are 
white. The back is composed of a heavy 
curtain of violet damask well drawn up 
at the sides to reveal the mirror on the 
wall, so that Mme. Récamier being in 
bed can be seen reflected from head to 
foot. 


Reichart, too, saw the bathroom, 
also hung with mirrors, and the bath 
which could, when needful, be trans- 
formed into a sofa, covered with red 
morocco. This seems to show that 
the folding-bed is neither a new nor 
an Americaninvention. On the even- 
ing in question the salon was too 
small to contain the crowd of guests, 
that comprised the élite of Paris, and 
also Vestris, the celebrated dancer. 
Mme. Récamier was simply dressed, 
and without paint. 

Maria Edgeworth adds her testi- 
mony in a letter written the same 
year. 


On Friday we found at Mme Récamier’s 
beauty, wealth, fashion, luxury—a crowd, 
in short. She herself is a delicious woman, 
living surrounded by a group of adorers 
and flatterers, in an atmosphere that 
unites wealth and taste, modern art 
embellished by ancient. This atmosphere 
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is a bizarre mixture of merchants and 
poets, philosophers and parvenus; of 
inglish, French, Portuguese, and _ Bra- 
zilians! . . . Although a woman of 
fashion, she is a gracious beauty, decent 
and of excellent reputation. 


The Baroness-de V gives an 
account of a féte at Clichy, Mme. 
Récamier’s summer home. She ar- 
rived at ten in the morning. 





Mme. Récamier had gone in the morning 
to hear mass with her mother and La Harpe. 
On her return she changed her dress. In 
the salon Narbonne, Camille Jordan, 
Junot, and Bernadotte were waiting. 
Then came Talma and M. de Longchamps, 
who was to read the “Seducteur Amour- 
eux,’’ on which he desired to have M. de la 
Harpe’s opinion before sending it to the 
Théatre Francais. Soonappeared Lamoig- 
non, Adrien and Mathieu de Montmorency, 
General Moreau, Fox, Lord and Lady 
Holland, Erskine, and Adair. 


Then there was breakfast where 
the conversation was in turn on the 
famous retreat of Moreau, Fox’s 
addresses to the King to force Pitt to 
make peace, the discourses of Erskine 
to the jury, La Harpe’s course of 
literature, etc. While coffee was 
being served, Eugéne de Beauharnais 
and his friend Philippe de Ségur were 
announced. After a stroll in the 
Park the guests reassembled to hear 
Talma declaim a scene from Othello 
and Macbeth’s speech. When he had 
gone Nadermann and Frédéric played 
a duet, and Mme. Récamier sang, 
accompanying herself on the harp. 
More guests came in place of those 
who left. M. de Longchamps read 
his piece, and while he was receiving 
La Harpe’s compliments Vestris en- 
tered to see Juliette repeat the gavotte 
she was to dance the next day. At 
five o’clock dinner was served and 
M. Récamier brought more guests, the 
philosopher Lalande, and the philan- 
thropist Dégerando. They also ex- 
pected, says the same witness, the 
famous savage of Aveyron. 


He arrived at last, accompanied by 
M. Yzard, who was at the same time his 
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preceptor, his doctor, and his benefactor. 
This savage of Aveyron excited the 
curiosity of all Paris. Mme. Récamier 
made him sit next to her... . £ All of a 








son that of Ishmael, and Mme. 
Récamier was the angel.’’ The pro- 
verbs were followed by charades; 
at eleven o’clock supper was served, 


BENJAMIN CONSTANT 


sudden, in the middle of a warm discussion 
on Lalande’s taste for spiders, they heard 
cries; they ran to the garden; there they 
saw the young savage who, entirely naked, 
had installed himself in the branches of 
a tree, frightened the women, and would 
only be taken with the bait of a basket of 
peaches. M. de la Harpe profited by this 
occurrence to moralize: ‘‘ I should like very 
much to see Jean-Jacques Rousseau here, 
with his declamations against tne social 
status ”’ 


Toward seven the evening guests 
arrived, and fruit and ices were 
served. At ten, Mme. de Staél came 
with General Marmont, his wife, and 
others, and the evening went on with 
proverbs. ‘‘We began with some 
dramatic scenes. The first was 
Hagar in the desert; Mme. de 
Staél took the rdle of Hagar, her 


and at midnight the guests de- 
parted. 

These were the bright days; the dark 
ones were at hand. In 1803 Mme. 
de Staél was exiled, and this arbitrary 
act at once threw Mme. Récamier 
into opposition to Napoleon, her de- 
votion to her friend incurring his 
hatred and oppression. Her salon 
was closed in 1803, though at that 
time only her regular Monday recep- 
tions were forbidden. Rumors had 
been circulating of the impending 
ruin of her husband, and the royalists 
whispered that Napoleon had brought 
about many bankruptcies as he feared 
the rich bankers might conspire 
against him, but he had so far spared 
the house of Récamier. So far from 
nursing this delicate situation Mme. 
Récamier bound herself more than 
ever to the boldest liberals. She com- 
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promised herself particularly in Mo- 
reau’s conspiracy, and was present at 
his trial and that of Georges Cadoudal. 
In the winter of 1806-1807, two heavy 


some women, and she was to meet 
the man who was, perhaps, the only 
real love of her life. The Prince 
Auguste of Prussia, nephew of Fred- 
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blows fell on Juliette: her mother 
died, and her husband was ruined. 
The hétel in the Rue du Mont-Blanc 
was put up for sale, with all the silver 
and jewels. ‘‘ Without doubt Napo- 
leon’s personal rancor towards Mme. 
Récamier played a part in the hard- 
ness with which he let her husband 
founder in this bankruptcy.” In July, 
1807, Juliette started for Coppet,where 
Mme. de Staél was living in exile. 
She was now thirty years old, and in 
that condition of sadness and disen- 
chantment from which nothing but 
a grande passion seems able to draw 


erick the Great, was then only twenty- 
four years old, and had the reputation 
of being rather frivolous and infatu- 
ated with his successes. His acquaint- 
ance with Mme. Récamier soon ripened 
into passionate love. Juliette, on 
her side—no longer in her first youth, 
tied by a false marriage to a man so 
many years her senior, encouraged 
by Mme. de Staél,—listened to the 
promptings of her heart and fell as 
violently in love with the Prince. 
Before leaving Coppet he signed and 
gave to Mme. Récamier this declara- 
tion :—‘‘I swear, by honor and by love 
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to preserve in all purity the sentiment 
that attaches me to Juliette Récamier, 
to do all that duty permits me to 
bind myself to her by ties of mar- 
riage, and to 
take no other 
woman, as long 
as I shall have 
the hope of unit- 
ing my destiny 
to hers.’”’ He 
gave her a 
bracelet, and a 
chain to which 
was attached a 
ruby heart, and 
she on her side 
wrote him the 
following  pro- 
mise: ‘I swear, 
by the safety of 
my soul, to pre- 
serve in all its 
purity the senti- 
ment that at- 
taches me to P 
A. de Pr.; to do 
all that honor 
permits to an- 
null my _ mar- 


riage; to have J. P. BALLANCHE 


neither love nor 
coquetry for 
any other man; to see him again 
as soon as possible, and, whatsoever 
the future may hold, to confide 
my fate to his honor and love.” 

The Prince wrote Juliette the most 
impassioned letters, but gradually 
her answers became shorter and 
fewer. She had begun to think, 
and lacked courage to break with 
M. Récamier. She failed to meet 
the Prince as she had promised. Her 
situation had become grave. M. 
Récamier seems to have consented to 
the divorce, and then to have repented 
and persuaded her to renounce the 
idea. He was now old and poor, and 
her tender heart was touched to such 
a degree that she surrendered. But 
she did not immediately break with 
the Prince, and it was not until 
after two years of emotion and 
indignation that he finally wrote to 
her: 
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I feel, unfortunately too late, that we were 
not intended to make each other happy. I 
should not have beenable to be happy with 
a woman who feigns what she does not feel, 
and who puts con- 
vention above mo- 
rality. I beg you 
not to write to me 
again. Your letters 
give me too much 
pain. Adieu for 
the last time. 


To Mme. de 
Staél he ex- 
pressed himself 
freely about Jul- 
iette’s conduct, 
calling it ‘“‘the 
height of per- 
fidy.’” Mme. Ré- 
camier took the 
whole _ affair 
greatly to heart, 
and thought of 
committing sui- 
cide by means 
of opium pills; 
but, instead, 
she wrote to 
M. Récamier, in- 
forming him of 
her _ decision ; 
and the Prince, like all her adorers, 
took his place among her friends, 
and resumed correspondence with her. 
But Reiset, in recounting the whole 
affair, says; “‘Mme. Récamier always 
said that the Prince Auguste was the 
only one who ever made her heart 
beat.”’ 

The strength of her friendship for 
Mme. de Staél, no less than her tact, 
is shown in the affair of Prosper de 
Barante. He had been presented to 
Mme. Récamier by her great friend, 
who seems afterwards to have re- 
gretted doing so, as she was herself 
very devoted to Barante at that 
time. But he was more troubled 
than pleased by her attentions, and, 
besides, knew how to take into ac- 
count her vivid imagination and 
chronic exaltation. Mme. Réca- 
mier had to manage the affair very 
delicately. ‘‘You tell me,’ writes 
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Mme. de Staél, ‘that you will write 
to me oftener, now that you see 
more of Prosper. I fear, I acknowl- 
edge, that you will allow yourself to 
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who console me, You have 
more character than I.” Juliette 


spent one year of her exile in Lyons, 
where she made the acquaintance of 





LUCIEN BONAPARTE 
Who wrote love-letters to Juliette Récamier and signed himself ** Romeo” 


be loved by him, and that would 
cause me mortal pain. . Do not 
do it, Juliette! Exile that I am, 
trusting in you, and so prodigiously 
inferior to you in charm, generosity 
forbids you to permit the slightest 
coquetry with him.” Juliette offered 
to show Prosper’s letters to Mme. de 
Staél, who refused, admitted herself 
in the wrong, and wrote, ‘“‘I do not 
at all want to see Prosper’s letters; I 
want nothing—but the return of your 
affection.” 

On the 30th of August, 1811, follow- 
ing her departure for Coppet on the 
23d, Mme. Récamier was exiled, 
and condemned to remain forty 
leagues from Paris. She owed it, no 
doubt, to her affection for Mme. de 
Staél, but she bore it more calmly 
than her friend. ‘‘How far I am,” 
wrote the exile of Coppet, to the 
exile of Chalons, ‘‘from the calm that 
reigns with you. You are more 
isolated, more to be pitied in your 
situation than I am, and it is you 


Ballanche, the philosopher, who later 
took a large place in her life. Many 
victims of Napoleon’s tyranny were 
then in Lyons, and Juliette soon found 
herself queen of a little society of 
friends and adorers. She next made 
a journey to Italy, and in Rome 
Canova made two busts of her. 
“Each day a note from Canova 
brought her a good morning, and 
each day also was added to it a 
sonnet by his brother the Abbé to the 
‘ bellissima Giulietta.’’’ Her relations 
with Murat and his wife Caroline 
Bonaparte were very close, and she 
was present when he decided to join 
the coalition, and when his wife 
received letters announcing Napo- 
leon’s departure for Elba. Her exile 
being then over she returned to Paris, 
and the Constant chapter of her life 
opened. Benjamin, long parted from 
Mme. de Staél, fell madly in love 
with Juliette and pestered her with 
attentions which she received cava- 
lierly enough. One day when he 
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| asked her if she would receive that 
| day, she replied, ‘‘ Not you, at least.” 
Benjamin's passion, which seems this 

time to have been sincere, was pro- 


heart on all sides, but she is generous 
and attractive.’ 

Mme. de Staél died in 1817 and at 
her deathbed Mme. 


Récamier met 
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Who persecuted Mme. Récamier and Mme, Staél, making exiles of both of them 


bably the cause of his defection to 
Napoleon after the return from Elba, 
when on March tgth he published 
his famous article against the Emper- 
or in the Journal des Débats, and on 
April 14th had an interview with 
Napoleon, and agreed to draw up a 
Constitution for him! He could not 
bear to leave Paris, where Juliette 
now was. Neither the passion of her 
old lover, nor that of her son Auguste, 
had power to shake the devoted affec- 
tion of Mme. de Staél for Juliette 
Récamier. Her daughter was rather 
more severe. After hearing the 
‘“Abencérages’’ read in Mme. Réca- 
mier’s salon, she wrote to her friend 
Sophie de Barante, ‘‘Mme. Récamier 
is lovely and kind, but a life of little 
coquetries does not elevate the soul; 
she would be a great deal better if she 
had not spent all her time and her 


Chateaubriand for the second time 
after an interval of twelve years. 
Before long he had taken the foremost 
place in her affections, not without 
causing great pain to her older friends, 
notably Ballanche, who had been like 
her shadow for some time, and whose 
portrait as sketched by Mme. Ré- 
cainier’s latest biographer is exceed- 
ingly attractive. He had tried to 
persuade Juliette to engage in literary 
work, as a means of distraction from 
the ennui and lassitude that pos- 
sessed her. In 1819 she installed 
herself at the Abbaye-aux-Bois, where 
her little salon (she had again ex- 
perienced pecuniary reverses) soon 
became the literary centre of Paris, 
and the centre also, some said, of 
many political intrigues. Chateau- 
briand was appointed Ambassador 
in London, from which place he 
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wrote the most impassioned love- 
letters to Juliette, and received some 
piquant ones from Mme. de Duras who 
had preceded her in his affections. 
It is strange to see Mme. Récamier, 
who had numbered among her friends 
some of the finest men of the day, 
giving herself up so entirely to the 
vain egoist that Chateaubriand is 
shown to be in these pages. He 
was not even grateful for her devotion, 
and in 1823, wounded to the heart by 
his infidelity, she left for her second 
voyage to Italy. He continued to 
send her tender missives, but’ she 
says in a letter to Paul David: “I 
receive sweet letters, they complain 
of my absence, and demand my 
return, but one never knows how to 
live with a person who lacks truth, 
and I am absolutely determined no 
longer to return to all this commo- 
tion. . . .”’ But on the 6th June 
1824 Chateaubriand received the 
royal command that “‘replaced’’ the 
“Sieur Vicomte de Chateaubriand,”’ 
and in two hours had left the ministry 
with his two cats. Mme. Récamier 
was then at Naples, and before long a 
reconciliation took place, and on her 
return to Paris, Chateaubriand re- 
sumed the old intimacy. 


Henceforth it was he who gave to 
Mme. Récamier’s salon its originality 
and greatest éclat. Everything was ar- 
ranged for his glory Delécluze 
has given us exact details on this subject. 
Mme. Récamier caused five or six circles, 
far from each other, to be formed with 
chairs. The women were seated, the 
men moved about in the rows. She 
conducted guests towards their friends, 
trying to form groups composed only of 
those who had tastes in common. Lamar- 
tine found this saion stiff and compared 
it to ‘‘an academy holding a meeting 
in a monastery.”’ 


In this circle many of the most 
famous literary men of the day read 
their works for the first time, and it 
was said that all she asked of her 
guests was “deference, in appearance 
at least, for M. de Chateaubriand.’ On 
the death of Mme. de Chateaubriand 
in 1847 Chateaubriand proposed to 
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marry Mme. Récamier. He was then 
almost unable to walk, and she was 
going blind, but the idea pleased her 
and she was only dissuaded by some 
representations made to her by Cha- 
teaubriand’s lawyer. He died in 
July, 1848, and she followed him 
ten months later, having outlived 
most of her earlier friends. Her 
opinion of Chateaubriand is to be 
found in a conversation noted by 
Louis de Loménie in 1841. He “ has 
much nobility, immense amour propre, 
and a great delicacy; he is ready to 
make any sacrifice for those he loves. 
But he has not a shadow of feeling; he 
has made me suffer more than once.”’ 

Mme. Récamier has been judged, 
sometimes too harshly, at others with 
undue adulation. Her salon also, in 
the later days, has been the subject 
of much mockery. Michelet would 
never enter it, fearing its influence 
on his genius. Clément de Ris com- 
pared it to a table d’ héte. Cuvillier- 
Fleury saw in her only a coquette 
and comedienne; and the Goncourts 
have done their best to cover the 
‘Madonna of Conversation’’ with 
ridicule. The one who judged her 
best was Sainte-Beuve, who has left 
a charming analysis of her in his 
‘‘Lundis.”” Whatever may be said of 
her, the fact remains that she not 
only won the affection but also re- 
tained the respect of the foremost 
men and master-minds of her time; 
that during her long life she continued 
to add famous names to the number 
of her intimate friends; that without 
any pretensions to literary ability, 
she made herself one of the most 
prominent figures in the literary 
world of the early nineteenth century, 
and is more famous to-day, merely on 
account of her friends, than are some 
of those friends who have perhaps 
greater claims to fame. Apropos 
of her one must always remember 
Sainte - Beuve’s words:—‘One may 
judge a public man, dead or living, 
with some roughness; but it seems 
to me that a woman, even dead, 
when she has remained a woman by 
her essential qualities, is always, in a 
way, our contemporary.’”’ 
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HOW SANTA CLAUS CAME TO CAPE ST. ANTHONY 


By WiLFRED T. GRENFELL 


A UNIVERSAL robe of white had 
long covered our country-side, hiding 
every vestige of our rocky soil, and 
every trace of the great summer fish- 
ery. The mail steamer had paid its last 
visit for six months, and thus the 
last link with civilization was broken. 
Even the loitering sea-ducks and 
lesser auks had left us. The iron 
grip of winter lay on sea and shore. 

At its best, the land here scarce- 
ly suggests the word ‘‘country”’ to 
a southerner—-scarcely even the word 
‘‘moors.”. For the rock is every- 
where close to the surface, and 
mosses and lichens are its chief 
products. The larger part of the 
country we call ‘‘barrens.”” Few 
of the houses deserve even to be 
called cottages, for all are of light, 
rough wood. Most are of only one 
story, and contain but two rooms. 
The word ‘huts’? would convey a 
more accurate idea of these humble 
abodes. The settlements themselves 
are small and scattered, and at this 
time the empty tilts of the summer 
fishermen give a still more desolate 
aspect to these lonely habitations. 

Early in December we had been 
dumped from the little mail steamer 
on the harbor ice about half a mile 
from shore, and hauled up to the 
little Mission hospital, where we were 
to make our headquarters for the 
winter. The name of our harbor 
was St. Anthony. Christmas was 
close upon us. The prospect of 
enjoying the conventional pleasures 
of the season was not bright. Not 
unnaturally our thoughts went over 
the sea to the family gathering at 
home, at which our places would be 
vacant. We should miss the holly 
and mistletoe, the roast beef and 
plum-pudding, the inevitable crack- 


ers, and the giving and receiving of 
presents, which had always seemed 
essential to a full enjoyment of the 
Christmas holiday. 

We soon found that few of the 
children here had ever possessed a toy; 
and that there was scarcely a single 
girl that owned a doll. Now and 
again one would see, nailed high up 
on the wall, well out of reach of the 
children, a flimsy, cheaply painted 
doll; and the mother would explain 
that her ‘ Pa had got un from a tra- 
der, sir, for thirty cents. No, us don’t 
allow Nellie to have it, ‘feared lest 
she might spoil un’’—— a fear I found 
to be only too well grounded, when 
I came to examine its anatomy 
more closely. 

Christmas-trees in plenty grew near 
the hospital; and we could easily 
arrange for a ‘‘Father Christmas.” 
The only question was, whether our 
stock of toys would justify us in 
inviting so many children as would 
want to come. It it easy to satisfy 
children like these, however, and so 
we announced that we expected 
Santa Claus on a certain day. There 
was great talk about the affair. 
Whispers reached us that Aunt 
Mary thought her Joe were n’t too 
big to come; sure, he’d be only 
sixteen. May White was only going 
eighteen, and she would so like to 
come. Old Daddy Gilliam would like 
to sit in a corner. He’d never seen 
a Christmas-tree, and he was nigh on 
eighty. We were obliged to yield, 
and with guilty consciences expected 
twice as many as the room would hold. 
All through the day before the event 
the Sister was busy making buns; and 
it was even whispered that a barrel 
of apples had been carried over to 
the ‘‘Room.”’ 
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In the evening a sick call carried 
me north to a tiny place on the 
Straits of Belle Isle, where a woman 
lay in great pain, and by all accounts 
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bours who, according to custom, had 
dropped in to see the stranger. Before 
long my sleeping bag was loudly calling 
to me after the exercise of the day 


« 





BRINGING HOME THE CHRISTMAS-TREE 


dying. The dogs were in great form, 
and travelling was fair enough till 
Wwe came to a great arm of the sea, 
which lay right in our path, and 
was only recently caught over with 
young ice. To reach the other shore 
we had to make a wide detour, 
bumping our way along the rough edge 
of the old standing ice. Even here 
the salt water came up through the 
snow, and the dogs sank to their 
shoulders in a cold mush that made 
each mile half a dozen. We began 
to think that our chance of getting 
back in time on the morrow was small 
indeed. Wewere also wondering that 
it seemed to be a real disappointment 
to ourselves that we should miss the 
humble attempt at Christmas keeping. 

One thing went a long way toward 
reconciling us to the disappointment. 
The case we had come to see proved to 
be one in which skilled help was of 
real service. So we werea contented 
company round the log fire in the little 
hut, as we sat listening to stories 
from one and another of the neigh- 


‘We must be off by dawn, Uncle Phil, 
for there ’s no counting on these short 
days, and we have promised to see 
that Santa Claus is in time for the 
Christmas-tree to-morrow night at St. 
Anthony.”’ Soon, stretched out on the 
floor, we slept as soundly as in a 
feather bed. 

Only a few minutes seemed to have 
passed when, “’T will be dawning 
shortly, Doctor,’ in the familiar tones 
of my driver’s voice, came filtering 
into my bag. ‘‘Right you are, Rube; 
put the kettle on and call the dogs: I 
will be ready in a couple of shakes.”’ 

Oh, what a glorious morning! An 
absolute stillness, and the air as sweet 
as sugar. Everywhere a mantle of 
perfect white below, a fathomless 
depth of cloudless blue overhead,—and 
the first radiance of the coming day 
blending one into the other with a rich 
transparent red. The bracing cold 
made one fee! twenty years younger. 
We found it a nard job to tackle up 
the dogs, they were so mad to be off. 
As we topped the first hill the great bay 
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that had caused us so much trouble 
lay below us, and my driver gave 
a joyous shout. ‘“‘Hurrah, Doctor! 
there ’s a lead for us.’’ Far out on the 


“All right, Jake, old friend. The 
turn for the path is off the big pond, 
is it not?” 

“That ’s it, Doctor, but I ’m coming 
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ice he had spied a black speck moving 
towards the opposite shore. A komatik 
had ventured over the young ice, and 
to follow it would mean a saving of five 
miles to us. 

We had made a good landing and 
scaled the opposite hill, and were gal- 
loping over the high barrens, when the 
dogs began to give tongue, loudly 
announcing that a team was coming 
from the opposite direction. As we 
drew near, a muffled figure jumped 
off, and hauling his dogs to one 
side, shouted the customary “* What 
cheer? ”’ 

Then a surprised, ‘‘The Doctor, as I 
live! You ’re the very man I ’m after 
Why, there ’s komatiks gone all over 
the country after you. A lad has 
shot hisself down at St. Ronald's, 
and he’s bleeding shocking.”’ 


along anyhow, ‘feared I mught be 
wanted.” 

My little leader must have over- 
heard this conversation, for she sim- 
ply flew over the hills. Yet it was 
already dusk when at length we shot 
down the semi-precipice on the side 
of which the little house clings like a 
barnacle. The anxious crowd, gath- 
ered to await our arrival, disappeared 
before the avalanche like a morning 
mist when the sun rises. Following 
directions, I found myself in a tiny, 
naked room. already filled with well- 
meaning visitors able to do nothing 
but look on and defile what little air 
made its way in through the fixed 


windows. Fortunately, for want of 
putty, air leaked in around the 
glasses. 


Stretched on the floor behind the 
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stove lay a pale-faced boy of about ten 
years. His clothes had been taken 
off, and an old patchwork quilt cov- 
ered his body. His right thigh was 


pieces. Most of it had passed out 
again. The loose fragments of bone 
still adhering to the ragged flesh, the 
fragments of clothing blown into it. 
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covered with a heterogeneous mass of 
bloody rags. Sitting by him was his 
mother, her forehead resting in her 
hands as if she were wrestling with 
some inscrutable problem. She rose 
as I entered, and without waiting for 
questions, broke out with: “‘ Tis Clem, 
Doctor. He got Dick here to give him 
the gun to try and shoot a gull, and 
there were a high ballicater of ice in 
the way, and he were trying to climb up 
over it, and he pushed the gun before 
him with the bar’l turned t’wards 
hisself, and she went off and shot him, 
and us doesn’t know what to do next.”’ 

While she ran on with her story I 
cleared the room of visitors, and 
kneeling down by the boy removed 
the dirty mass of rags that had been 
used to staunch the blood. The 
charge had entered the thigh at close 
quarters above the knee, and passed 
downwards, blowing the kneecap to 


and the foul smell and discoloration 
added by the gun-powder made the 
outlook a very ugly one. 

The mother had by this time 
quieted down, and was simply re- 
peating ‘‘What shall us do?.”’ 

“‘There’s only one thing to be 
done. We must pack Clem up and 
carry him to the hospital right 
away.” 

‘Iss, Doctor, that ’s the only way, 
[I’m thinking,’’ she replied. ‘‘An’ 
[I suppose you'll cut off his leg, 
and he’ll never walk no more, and 
O dear! what- i 

“Come, tear up this calico into 
strips, and bring me some boiling 
water,—mind, it must be well boiled; 
and get me that board over there,— 
‘t will serve to make a splint; and 
then go and tell Dick to get the 
dogs ready at once; for we’ve a 
Christmas-tree at St, Anthony to- 
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night, and I must be back at all 
costs.”’ 

In this way we kept her too busy 
to worry or hesitate about letting 
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the child go; for we well knew it 
was his only chance, and she had 
never seen a hospital, and the idea 
of one was as terrifying as a morgue. 

‘‘Home, home, home!” to the 
dogs—and once again our steel run- 
ners are humming over the crisp 
snow. Now in the darkness we are 
clinging tightly to our hand-ropes 
as we shoot over the hills. Now the 
hospital lights are coming up, and 
now the lights in the windows of 
the ‘‘Room.” As we get near, they 
look so numerous and so cheerful 
that we seem to be approaching a 
town. Now we can hear the merry 
ring of the children’s voices, and 
can make out a crowd of figures 
gathered around the doorway. They 
are waiting for the tardy arrival 
of ‘‘Sandy Claws.”’ Of course, we 
are at once recognized, and there is 
a general hush of disappointment as 
if they had thought at last ‘‘Sandy’”’ 
himself was come. 


Only a little while later, and the 


barking of dogs announces the ap- 
proach of another komatik. But 
we alone are in the secret of its 
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mission. Some one is calling from 
the darkness, and a long sleigh with 
a double-banked team of dogs has 
drawn up opposite the doorway. 
Two fur-clad figures standing by 
it steady a huge box which is lashed 
upon it. The light shining on the 
near one reveals of his muffled face 
only two sparkling eyes and large 
icicles bristling over the muffler 
from heavy mustache and whiskers, 
like the ivory tusks of some old 
bull walrus. Both figures are panting 
with exertion, and blowing out great 
clouds of steam like galloping horses 
on a frosty morning. There could 
be no doubt about it, this time. 
Here was the real Sandy Claws at 
last, come mysteriously over the snows 
with his dogs and komatik and big 
box and all! 

The excitement of the crowd, 
already intense from anxiety over 
our own delay, now knew no bounds. 
Where had they come from? What 
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could be in that big box? How large 
it looked in the darkness! Could 
it have been dragged all the way 
from the North Pole? Luckily, no 
one had the courage left to go near 
enough to discover the truth. The 
hospital door was swung open, and 
a loud voice cried out; ‘‘Welcome 
welcome, Sandy Claws! We're all 
so glad you’ve come; we thought 
you 'd forgotten us. Come right in, 
come right in! O, no! don’t think 
of undoing the box outside; why, 
you 'll freeze all those toys out 
there! Just unlash it and bring it 
right in as it is. Come in; there’s 
a cup of tea waiting for you, before 
you go over to start your tree 
growing fruit.” 

There had been rumors all the week 
that Sandy Claws would bring his 
wife this year. There had been whis- 
pers even of a baby. So we could 
explain the second man; for the Es- 
kimo men and women all dress alike 
in Labrador, which would account for 
Mrs. Claws’s strange taste in clothes. 
A discreet silence was observed about 
her frozen whiskers. 

A few minutes later another large 
box was carried over to the ‘‘Room.”’ 
It was full of emptiness, for the toys 
were on the tree long ago. But two 
strange masked and bewigged figures 
stumbled over the snow with it, 
to carry the little drama to its 
close. So complete was the faith 
in the unearthly origin of these our 
guests, that when the curtain went 
up, more than one voice was heard 
to be calling out for ‘‘Ma’”’ and 
“Dad.” While a lad of several 
summers was found hidden under 
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the seat, when it came his turn to 
go up and get his “‘prize.”’ 

And so Santa Claus came to St. 
Anthony, and brought a gift for 
us as well as presents for the chil- 
dren. Indeed, the best was the one 
he had kept for us who had so un- 
worthily thought that the outlook 
for a happy Christmas was but a 
poor one. Sleeping overhead, in a 
clean white cot, free of pain, and 
with a good fighting chance for his 
life, lay our bright-faced lad—Clem. 
The gift to us this Christmas day 
was the chance to save his life, 
and we would not have changed our 
gift for any one else’s. At the old 
home, where doctors are plentiful, 
such a gift were impossible. 

Christmas has gone long ago. 
Already we have heard ominous 
groaning of the heavy ice along the 
land-wash, warning us that the open 
sea is getting nearer, and that soon 
our icy fetters will be broken. The 
toys and trinkets from the poor 
spruce tree have already lost most of 
their pleasure-giving power. Must 
it not always be so, at last, with the 


things we are apt to call ‘‘valuables.’’- 


Clem has gone to his home again. 
He is able to run and walk like the 
merry lad he is. For not only his 
life, but his limb also, has been 
saved to him. And we have learnt 
once more that the real joy of 
Christmas comes of those small op- 
portunities for giving to others— 
faint efforts to re-echo, however 
faintly, the love this feast com- 
memorates. There is no cant in 
saying, ‘‘It is more. blessed to give 
than to receive.” 
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THE MAHOGANY TREE 


By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


CHRISTMAS is here: 
Winds whistle shrill, 
Icy and chill, 

Little care we: 

Little we fear 
Weather without, 
Sheltered about 
The Mahogany Tree. 


Once on the boughs 
Birds of rare plume 
Sang, in its bloom; 
Night-birds are we: 
Here we carouse, 
Singing like them, 
Perched round the stem 
f the jolly old tree. 


Here let us sport, 
Boys, as we sit; 
Laughter and wit 
Flashing so free. 
Life is but short— 
When we are gone, 
Let them sing on 
Round the old tree. 


Evenings we knew, 
Happy as this; 
Faces we miss, 
Pleasant to see. 


Kind hearts and true, 
Gentle and just, 

Peace to your dust! 

We sing round the tree. 


Care, like a dun, 
Lurks at the gate: 
Let the dog wait; 
Happy we 'Il be! 
Drink, every one; 
Pile up the coals, 
Fill the red bowls, 
Round the old tree! 


Drain we the cup— 
Friend, art afraid? 
Spirits are laid 

In the Red Sea. 
Mantle it up; 
Empty it yet; 

Let us forget, 
Round the old tree. 


Sorrows, begone! 
Life and its ills, 
Duns and their bills, 
Bid we to flee. 
Come with the dawn, 
Blue-devil sprite, 
Leave us to-night, 
Round the old tree. 
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THACKERAY’S ‘MAHOGANY TREE” 


By Sir Francis CowLey BurRNAND 


Tus is the air* to which the 
words of ‘‘The Mahogany Tree,”’ long 
after the song was written, were set. 
To this tune, in Thackeray’s presence, 
it was sung at the Punch Table one 
Wednesday evening in 1863 by 
Horace Mayhew, familiarly known as 
‘‘Poni,” or ‘‘Ponny,’”’ Mayhew. Per- 
sonally, I do not remember ever hear- 
ing Horace Mayhew get beyond two 
verses. These were not necessarily 
the first and second; he picked them, 
—at haphazard,—as he could best 
remember them. Had I not seen 
Thackeray’s song in print I should 
have been under the lasting impres- 
sion of its having consisted of only 
these two verses, which were all that 
the convives of Horace Mayhew 
around the Mahogany Tree would 
allow him to sing. 

The air is so homely, so simple; 
so instantly caught by the ear, 
so firmly retained by the memory. 
Whence comes it? From Germany? 
Undoubtedly. Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzie permits me to quote his opin- 
ion that it was originally a German 
Volkslied., 

Thackeray, on his own showing, 
was no vocalist: he could chaunt in 
a kind of burlesque-ecclesiastical 
fashion, but Sir John Tenniel, who, 
on being invited to join the Staff, 
found Thackeray in his usual place 
at the Punch Table, affirms that 
Thackeray never sang this song at 
any Wednesday-night Punch dinner 
within his own memory. But Sir 
John can clearly recall Horace May- 
hew ‘‘quavering it out, with real 
emotion in his voice, at the Punch 
dinner which, in ordinary routine, 
took place on the first Wednesday 
after Thackeray’s funeral.’”’ This I 


* See next page. 
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also remember. And I can call to 
mind how, on subsequent occasions, 
Horace ,Mayhew, late in the evening, 
would ‘‘drop into”’ song, and volun- 
teer, for what he supposed to be our 
benefit, as much as he could at the 
moment remember of ‘‘Dear Old 
Thack’s ‘Mahogany Tree.’”’ 

That, on the evening of the 24th 
December, 1863, this song was given, 
with full chorus, at some private 
dinner-party in Kensington by some 
of Thackeray’s friends is not im- 
probable; but that this musical effort 
was inspired by Horace Mayhew’s 
bringing ‘‘the fatal news’’ of Thack- 
eray’s death (as Mr. Spielmann re- 
counts in ‘‘The History of Punch” 
on the authority of Mr. Frederic 
Greenwood) is rather unlikely, seeing 
that knowledge of the sudden death 
of W. M. Thackeray had been common 
property in London since the ap- 
pearance of the second edition of the 
early morning papers. These guests 
must have been very much behind 
their time, if they had heard nothing 
of the sad event until Poni Mayhew 
arrived with it at the dinner hour. 

This dinner had nothing whatever 
to do with ‘the Punch dinner”’ 
which had taken place on Wednesday, 
the 23d, whereat Thackeray had not 
been present. The last Punch dinner 
that Thackeray attended was on 
December 16th. These facts are 
placed beyond possibility of dispute 
by the entries in Mr. Henry Silver’s 
carefully kept diary, to which he has 
kindly given me access. 

May I be permitted to take advan- 
tage of the space at my disposal 
in order to add a humble record of 
my deep and lasting attachment, 
personally, to Thackeray? On me, 
when I was a young man, within the 
brief space of the few months that 
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I had the inestimable advantage of 
his friendship, he bestowed the kindest 
words of encouragement, totally free 
from anything like an air of patron- 
age, and it was he who stimulated 
my early efforts with his congenial 
appreciation. 

One more word. Where was the 
particular ‘‘mahogany tree’’ that 
inspired the song? Although the 
sentiment that pervaded the cheery, 
yet pathetic, lines is applicable to all 
such social gatherings at Christmas 
time, yet, undoubtedly, from the 
‘“Mahogany Tree”’ in the Bouverie 
Street dining-room, at No. 11, came 


the first inspiration. Here, once a 
week, in the good old days, the Punch 
men ‘‘of rare plume” sat round 
it for dinner and discussion. Were 
they not all ‘‘birds of rare plume’’? 
Each one, when at his desk, had 
his ‘‘rare plume” in his hand, and 
rare work did these ‘‘rare plumes” 
effect. 

On the old table are still in evidence 
the carved initials of the men who 
have made memorable this plain 
unvarnished board, and among these 
you will find, artistically and incis- 
ively cut, the monogram of ‘‘W. M. 
T.”’ (William Makepeace Thackeray.) 





FOR THE LONG JOURNEY 


Wuen I am iil, 


Place me near ine window, Dear 
’ 


That I may see the people in the street, 


Their kindly faces glowing 


With salutation meet 


To hearten me. 


When I am dead, 


Lay me by on the upland high 


That I may see the starry heavens near, 


Their kindly faces beaming 


With invitation clear 


To beckon me. 


Harvey Carson Grumbine 
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From the painting by Piero della Francesca 
THE NATIVITY 
By Susie M. Best 


THE hornéd ox he gat him leave 

To use the speech of men that eve: 
The new-born Babe, that lieth near, 
The world of men shall yet revere. 


Within the fold, the sheep, ’t is true, 

Gat leave to speak as humans do: 
He hath been born, the Child Divine, 
Who shall be slain at Judas’ sign. 


The ass, he brake the silence, then, 
He, too, gat leave of speech as men: 
In Bethlehem’s manger sleepeth he 

Shall save the world on Calvary. 
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A NEW PORTRAIT OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


The Cornhill Magazine for October 


UnTIL the other day it was believed that the only real portrait of Charlotte 
Bronté was the drawing by George Richmond, which was given to her father, 
the Rev. Patrick Bronté, and is now in the possession of her husband, the 
Rev. A. B. Nicholls. Quite recently there has come to light the portrait, 
here reproduced in the magazine which was founded by her friend, the late 
Mr. George M. Smith, and contained her fragment ‘‘Emma,”’ besides poems 
by her sister Emily. This portrait, which to-day hangs in the National 
Portrait Gallery, is a watercolour drawing from life, made in 1850 by Charlotte 
Bronté’s friend, M. Paul Héger, of Brussels. It passed from the Héger family 
into the private hands in which it remained for nearly forty years, until it 
was acquired by the trustees of the National Portrait Gallery, who realised 
that the book held in the sitter’s hand is a copy of her work ‘‘Shirley,’’ pub- 
lished in 1849. 

The dress worn in the portrait is light green, and on the back there is in- 
scribed ‘‘The Wearin’ of the Green, First since Emily’s death,’ that being 
the first Occasion on which Miss Bronté wore colours after the death of her sis- 
ter. And below ‘‘This drawing is by P. Hegér (sic), done from life in 1850.” 
The pose was suggested first by a sketch done by her brother Bramwell 
many years previous. 

M. Héger is accepted as having sat for the character of Paul Emanuel of 
‘*Villette’’: his portrait appears in the Haworth edition of that book. 

Ep. CoRNHILL. 


Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll in The british Weekly of October 4 


The Cornhill publishes what it describes as a new portrait of Charlotte 
Bronté. It professes to be a watercolour drawing from life made in 1850 by 
Charlotte Bronté’s friend, M. Paul Héger, of Brussels. It passed from the 
Héger family into the private hands in which it remained for nearly forty 
years, until it was acquired by the trustees of the National Portrait Gallery, 
who realised that the book held in the sitter’s hand is a copy of her work 
‘‘Shirley,’’ published in 1849. The dress worn in the portrait is a light green, 
and on the back there is inscribed ‘‘The Wearin’ of the Green, First since 
Emily’s death,”’ that being the first occasion on which Miss Bronté wore 
colours after the death of her sister, and below ‘‘This drawing is by P. Hegér 
(sic), done from life in 1850.’” The pose was suggested first by a sketch done 
by her brother Bramwell many years previous. This is extraordinary reading. 
Charlotte Bronté returned from her last visit to Brussels on January 2, 1844. 
She carried on a correspondence with M. Héger for some time, but owing to 
the objections of Madame Héger this correspondence was discontinued. It 
is quite certain that she never saw M. Héger again. Her life during 1850 is 
fully accounted for almost if not quite month by month. The number of 
Bronté forgeries in the market is astonishing. Some of them have passed 
through my hands, and they are incredibly clumsy and obvious. 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE 
By Frank H. SwWEET 


ONLY a star—a shining star,-— 
More glorious than our planets are, 
But watched by wistful eyes and bright, 


And longing hearts, that wondrous night. 


Only a manger, shadow-thronged, 
That to some public inn belonged 
Where sweet-breathed cattle quietly 


For midnight slumber bent the knee. 


Only the light of tapers small, 
That on two tender faces fall,— 
Two tender faces—one divine— 


That still through all the centuries shine 


from palace walls, from thrones of gold, 
From churches, shrines, cathedrals old, 
Where the grand masters of their art 
Wrought faithfully with hand and heart. 


Only a babe,—in whose small hand 
Is seen no sceptre of command, 
But at whose name, with freedom’s sword, 


Move the great armies of the Lord. 


Only a cross,—but oh, what light 
Shines from God’s throne on Calvary’s height! 
His birth, His life, the angels see 


Written on every Christmas Tree. 
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THE AUTHOR OF 


“CRANFORD ” 


By Mrs. RicumMonp RITCHIE 


Two old friends—we will call 
them ‘‘M”’ and ‘‘N’’—were talking 
of Mrs. Gaskell, one day, not long 
ago, as they drove along a green 
Surrey lane. It was shaded from 
the sultry August sunshine by spread- 
ing oaks and beeches, and led, as 
Surrey lanes do lead, from one sweet 
rural distance to another, from one 
peaceful common to another, from 
dazzling light to shade. The drive 
had been long and peaceful, and the 
horses’ feet fell tranquilly and rapidly 
in cadence, until out of the sunset 
they brought the two ladies into 
twilight. Once when the road turned, 
the carriage passed by an open pond 
still reflecting all the lovely lights 
and dying colours overhead. ‘‘M,”’ 
who had taken ‘‘N”’ for this charming 
expedition, began remembering how 
Mrs. Gaskell too had once delighted 
in driving on and on; and how— 
and with what pleasure to them all— 
a little journey had once been 
planned, a scheme for taking her by 
road through two or three beautiful 
counties that she wished to see. 
There were to be relays of horses in 
waiting, and the drive was to last 
for several days. Mrs. Gaskell had 
delighted in the prospect and in 
talking it over. But this was in 
the autumn of 1865, and it was but 
a happy fancy, never to be fulfilled. 
‘‘M”’ spoke of this and of many 
meetings more happily realized, and 
still to be dwelt upon. 

“N” said she had met Mrs. 
Gaskell once or twice only; but 
always as a friend and with natural 
warm admiration for the writer of 
the books she had loved from her 
girlhood, and still loved and enjoyed 
as ever; but that only one or two 


very clear impressions remained to 
her of Mrs. Gaskell herself, that most 
memorable and interesting woman. 

Then ‘‘M” answered thoughtfully: 
‘‘Few people have ever more de- 
served to be remembered. Many 
have written of her and spoken 
of her, but they have scarcely ever 
expressed her altogether as she was. 
They have scarcely rendered the 
remarkable charm of her presence, 
the interest of all she said, or of 
her vivid memory, of her delightful 
companionship.” 

‘*M”’ spoke with some emotion and 
with that beautiful fidelity of friend- 
ship which all who know her will ever 
recognize. And then she went on to 
describe something more of what 
Mrs. Gaskell’s life had been, apart 
from her literary life; her fellowship 
for those among whom she lived, 
her good sense and administrative 
faculty, her bright intuitions, and 
also the extraordinary ability she 
had shown in all she had instigated. 
More than once she had seen Man- 
chester at a cruel pass. Hard times 
had been succeeded by ‘“‘turbulence, 
by intimidation, and fall in wages.” 
Then, in 1862, came the Lancashire 
Cotton Famine, and ail that Mrs. 
Gaskell and her hushand achieved 
with the help of their own girls is 
still remembered. Hers was the 
spirit which flung itself into surround- 
ing lives, adding how much to them! 
There was one special enterprise, 
among others, for selling milk in the 
poorer quarters of Manchester, at 
a time when milk was scarcely to 
be had at all for the poor. ‘*This,”’ 
said ‘‘M,”’ ‘‘was a most marked and 
successful venture among the many 
generous intelligent charities unaf- 
fectedly carried on by Mrs. Gaskell 
and those belonging to her.”’ 
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One remembrance ‘‘M”’ and ‘‘N”’ 
found they had in common, ‘“N” 
has already written of a certain gusty 
morning long ago when a party of 
ladies sat indoors listening, not to the 
wind, but to Mrs. Gaskell as she 
told them ghost-stories—‘‘she spoke 
of Scotch ghosts, historical ghosts, 
spirited ghosts with faded uniforms 
and nice old powdered queues.” 
“N” is quoting from her own by- 
gone notes. The little party was on 
a visit to Oak Hill Lodge at Hamp- 
stead, where Mr. and Mrs. George 
Smith were then living, and where 
certain grown-up men and women 
of to-day were playing as infants 
on the lawn of a sloping garden. 
As the hours went on the wind abated, 
and presently the hosts and their 
friends came outside to sit under the 
trees in the open air, and the one 
central figure still talked on most 
charmingly to the rest. The voice 
seemed almost present once more 
as ‘‘M” and ‘‘N”’ recalled it all; a 
delicate enunciation, singularly clear 
and cultivated, a harmonious note 
moved by a laugh now and then, 
and restrained by a certain shy- 
ness,—that shyness which belongs 
to sensitive people who feel what 
others are feeling almost too quickly, 
and are at times suddenly hindered 
by the vibration. ‘‘She was a shy 
woman,” ‘‘M”’ said, but there had 
been nothing personal in the talk on 
that well remembered day. Mrs. 
Gaskell went on telling the stories 
as her listeners asked for them. There 
were legends of smugglers as well as 
of ghosts; adventures, too, and stories 
with weather in them, wild snow- 
storms rising and dying away. There 
is one ghost-storyin ‘‘ Sylvia’s Lovers,”’ 
which is told by Sylvia’s father, 
and which might well have been one 
of those that were recounted then. 
It is the story of a traveller driving 
in the dark along a lonely place, 
when he suddenly becomes aware of 
the presence of his dead brother in 
the cart beside him, and as he drives 
on—wondering—into moonlight, two 
threatening figures suddenly rise up 
from behind the hedge, and he hears 


a muttered oath: ‘‘What, two of 
them?’’—and the robbers hesitate 
and fall back, and he passes on in 
safety; and then he realizes that 
his protector is there no more. 

Leslie Stephen came walking down 
the garden with Mr. Thurstan Holland, 
Mrs. Gaskell’s own son-in-law to be, 
on that special day, as we all sat 
listening still; and the talk became 
general, and reality began, when the 
story-telling came to an end. 

This must have been in the autumn 
of 1864. 


II 


Once, only a year before, Mrs. 
Gaskell, with one of her daughters, 
had come to see us in my Father’s 
house, and I can just remember her 
talking to him in the big dining-room 
at Palace Green, looking up laughing, 
enquiring, responding, gay, yet definite 
—such is the impression I have of her 
presence; nor do I forget the motherly 
letter, full of truest warmth and 
expression of feeling, in which, after 
our Father’s death, she invited us 
to stay at Manchester,—to come to 
that home in Plymouth Grove in 
which, for years and years to be, 
such true hospitality, such lifelong 
friendship has awaited me and mine. 

My Father died in 1863. Within 
two years Mrs. Gaskell also died, at 
about the same age. He ‘‘laid the 
weary pen aside,’’ but she did not 
seem weary; she was at work and at 
play almost to the last, and living 
her full life, with all its cares and 
joys, its achievements and anxieties 
and labors for others. She had 
failed a little, so we read—I am 
again quoting from the Biographical 
Introduction to the new edition of her 
books; and then the end came very 
suddenly, as she was talking to her 
children. She had just finished, or 
all but finished, the last, most mature 
and lovable of all her books. To 
people of an elder generation, re- 
reading ‘‘ Wives and Daughters”’ now, 
all one’s youth seems to be in it; 
it is rest, to live again in the merry, 
touching pages. 
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I remember hearing one of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s daughters say that before 
beginning a book her mother never 
failed to write down at length the 
sketch of the story that was to be. 
She took care to have it all safe and 
to mark ahead the incidents and the 
characters, and she kept to her plans. 
This presence and prescience of mind 
was a gift of no less use to her in her 
imaginative than in her active life. 
Other authors, less capable indeed, 
write and re-write their intentions, 
and then find it impossible to keep 
to them; they go here and there, 
divagating and breathlessly pursuing 
deluding will-o’-the-wisps; but as one 
thinks over the books which Mrs. 
Gaskell produced, each so different, 
each so complete, in turn, one is struck 
by her harmonious definiteness, and 
by the precision of detail, as well as by 
the breadth of her horizons. 


Ill 


What a natural song is that of the 
people who are born with a gift for 
expression,—for admiring rightly; of 
the people who have listened to the 
many chords of life, who have 
gratefully enjoyed and delighted in 
them, and who have almost uncon- 
sciously discriminated in their ad- 
miration, discovering new _ secrets 
of happiness, so to speak! 

They have passed on their way, 
perhaps, but they have not died 
with their music in them; their signs, 
their thoughts, their chords, and 
their voices are here, they are teaching 
still and repeating the varied aspects 
of this world, to the generations in 
turn, as when King David looked 
up at the heavens where one day 
telleth another and one night cer- 
tifieth another, where there is neither 
speech nor language, but their voices 
are heard dmong them; so the silent 
revelation still exists of good and of 
beauty, and goes out into all lands. 

And besides that inspiration of 
creation, which belongs more specially 
to the race of poets, there is another 
power, somewhat different in kind, 
—that of vivid Realization. Some 
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and 
rule over this dream-world of theirs 
as Prospero did in his island; others 


writers create their characters 


seem to be rather the servants of 
their imaginations and to be governed 
by their own fantasies. George Eliot 
was Shakespearian in the fact that 
she never seemed to become subject to 
her creations, she was not afraid of 
being dull, she watched them from 
afar; she was not Dorothea any more 
than she was Milly Barton, or 
Catarina; only once in Maggie Tulliver 
does she seem to be writing of herself. 
Mrs. Oliphant, in a like way follow- 
ing in the steps of her beloved Sir 
Walter, never seems to be subject to 
her varied crowding characters, to 
the thronging, eager companies of 
lads and lasses, the elders, the com- 
mentators; she too ruled in her 
kingdom. 

But Mrs. Gaskell belongs to the 
other school; hers is a_ different 
gift and method; she seems for a 
time almost to be the character she 
is creating. Take Ruth,—take Mr. 
Hale or Margaret,—take for instance 
Sylvia's lover Philip Hepburn, walk- 
ing home on New Year's night along 
Monkshaven Common. The author 
not only knows what Philip, despairing 
of Sylvia's love, must have felt: she 
sees with his eyes, thinks with his 
thoughts. 

There is that vivid description of 
the merry-making at Corneys’, and 
of Philip's return to the little town: 


Shutting the door behind him, he went 
out into the dreary night and began his 
lonesome walk back to 
The cold sleet almost blinded him as the 
sea-wind drove it straight in his face; it 
cut against him as it was blown with 
drifting force. The roar of the wintry 
sea came borne on the breeze; there was 
more light from the whitened ground than 
from the dark, The 
field-paths would have been a matter of 
perplexity had it not been for the well- 
known the which 
showed the whitened land beyond, be- 
tween the two dark stone walls. Yet he 
went clear and straight along his way, 
having unconsciously left all guidance 


Monkshaven. 


laden sky above. 


gaps in dyke-side, 
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to the animal instinct which co-exists 
with the human soul, 
takes strange charge of the human body, 
when all the nobler powers of the in- 
dividual are absorbed in acute suffering. 
At length he was in the lane, toiling up 
the hill, from which, by day, Monkshaven 
Now all the features of 
the landscape him lost in 
the darkness of night, against which the 
and 


and sometimes 


might be seen. 
before were 


white flakes closer nearer, 
thicker 
bells of Monkshaven Church rang out a 


From 


came 


and faster. On a sudden, the 


welcome to the new year, 1796. 
the direction of the wind, it seemed as if 
the sound was flung with strength and 
power right into Philip’s face. He walked 
down the hill to its merry 
merry sound, his heavy heart. As he 


entered the long High Street of Monk- 


sound—its 


shaven he could see the watching lights 
put out in parlor, chamber, or kitchen. 
The new year had come, and expectation 
was ended. Reality had begun. 

He turned to the right, into the court 
where he lodged with Alice Rose. There 
was a light still burning there, and cheerful 
voices were heard. He opened the door; 
Alice, her daughter, and Coulson stood 
as if awaiting him. MHester’s wet cloak 
hung on a chair before the fire; she had 
her hood on. for she and Coulson had 
been to the watch-night. 


The story of “‘Sylvia’s Lovers’’ is 
one of the later works, and should 
properly be mentioned after ‘‘Cran- 
ford”’ and after ‘“‘ North and South,” 
but having begun to quote from it 
I will still dwell for a minute upon 
this charming sea piece—this Dutch 
picture with its lights and tones and 
delicate detail. Whitby itself is 
written down, painted in the bright 
atmosphere and varying color; the 
fresh air blows; the boats pass and 
repass on the heaving tides, the fisher- 
men in their big boots are all about 
and the crowds and the Methodists 
of a century ago. We realize the 
busy turmoil, the abrupt downright 
thoroughness of the people, the 
stirring and terrible and most haunt- 
ing facts of the early part of the 
nineteenth century; all is told, and 
yet told with what an instinctive gift 
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and understanding of what to say 
and what to omit. The grim public 
events are brought in naturally and 
weave into this remembrance of a 
wayward, loving girl and the life's 
passion of her gloomy lover. Sylvia's 
home, her father, her mother, Kester 
the farm-hand, the very cows and 
their calves all live for us, as they 
must have lived for the writer. 
George du Maurier used to read the 
book with delight, and he loved the 
charming name of Sylvia. He used 
to speak of the story, | remember, 
with a sort of pride, as if it belonged 
to him, just as he himseif belonged 
to Monkshaven, where he too worked 
and played and delighted to be with 
his wife and with his family round 
about him. One day as we walked 
along the quays he pointed out the 
Fosters’ shop, and the road along 
which Sylvia must have come tripping 
from the farm to buy her red duffle 
cloak. 

Mrs. Gaskell put herself into her 
stories, her emotions, her amusements 
all poured out from a full heart, and 
she re-told the experience of her 
own loyal work among the poor, 
of her play-time among the well-to-do. 
And as she knew more and more she 
told better and better what she had 
lived through. She told the story 
of those she had known, of those she 
had loved—so at least it wiil seem 
to some readers, coming after long 
years and re-reading more critically, 
perhaps, but with new admiration. 
Another fact about her is that she 
faced the many hard problems of 
her life’s experience, faced them 
boldly and set the example of writing 
tothe point. It has been followed by 
how many with half of her knowledge 
and insight, and without her generous 
purpose, taking grim subjects for 
art's sake rather than for humanity's 
sake, as she did! 

“Mary Barton” and ‘“‘Ruth”’ are 
problem stories and their very passion 
and protest may have partly defeated 
their object—and yet what influence 
have they not had in the enduring 
convictions of the age! ‘‘ Mary Bar- 
ton”’ was the first book Mrs. Gaskell 
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published, and it made her name. 
She was writing to divert her own 
sorrow for the loss of her only boy; 
her pages were alive with emotion 
and with the truths she wanted to 
urge. As the wife of the Unitarian 
Minister in Manchester, she had 
been long living among the troubles 
of his people, and she had tried to 
share them with him. Now out of her 
own grief she was telling the story of 
the sorrows she had known, and 
telling it with what force and pathos 
and with what fresh vigor and 
generous pleading! My own father 
and Dickens and Carlyle and Kingsley, 
all the leading critics of those days, 
recognized her great gift at once and 
with warm plaudits; who, indeed, 
could read the story of ‘Mary 
Barton”’ without admiration? There 
is one special episode in the book of 
a little boat pursuing the great 
ship into the open sea, which com- 
pletely carries the imagination away. 
‘‘Mary Barton” is a tract as well asa 
most moving and irresistible story. 
“Ruth” is a tract combined with a 
picture-book—too much of a tract, 
perhaps, to carry absolute conviction. 

The pictures in the beginning of 
the story of ‘“‘Ruth’’ must have been 
images of Mrs. Gaskell’s own child- 
hood, so brightly touched are they. 
Mrs. Gaskell was a young woman 
when she wrote, the landscapes are 
irradiate with the life and the dazzling 
colorsof early prime. Take this picture 
from an old farmhouse: 


In those days the house-place had been 
a cheerful room, full of life, with the pass- 
ing to and fro of husband, child, and ser- 
vants; with a great merry wood-fire crack- 
ling and blazing away every evening, and 
hardly let out in the very heat of summer; 
for with the thick stone walls, and the 
deep window-seats, and the drapery of 
vineleaves and ivy, that room, with its 
flag-floor, seemed always to want the 
sparkle and cheery warmth of a fire. 
But now the green shadows from without 
seemed to have become black in the 
uninhabited desolation. The oaken shovel- 
board, the heavy dresser, and the carved 
cupboards. were now dull and damp, 


‘ 


which were formerly polished up to the 
brightness of a looking-glass where the 
fire-blaze was forever glinting, — they 
only added to the oppressive gloom; the 
flag-floor was wet with heavy moisture. 
Ruth stood gazing into the room, seeing 
nothing of what was present. She saw a 
vision of former days—an evening in the 
days of her childhood; her father sitting 
in the ‘‘master’s corner’’ near the fire, 
sedately smoking his pipe, while he 
dreamily watched his wife and child; 
her mother reading to her, as she sat on a 
little stool at her feet. It was gone—all 
gone into the land of shadows; but for 
the moment it seemed so present in the 
old room that Ruth believed her actual 
life to be the dream. 





Here is another sketch from that 
same country place: 


Again they stood together at the top 
of a steep ascent, ‘‘the hill’’ of the 
hundred. At the summit there was a 
level space, sixty or seventy yards square, 
of unenclosed and broken ground, over 
which the golden bloom of the gorse cast 
a rich hue, while its delicious scent per- 
fumed the fresh and nimble air. On one 
side of this common, the ground sloped 
down to a clear bright pond, in which 
were mirrored the rough sand-cliffs that 
rose abrupt on the opposite bank; hundreds 
of martens found a home there, and were 
now wheeling over the transparent water, 
and dipping in their wings in their evening 
sport. Indeed, all sorts of birds seemed 
to haunt the lonely pool; the water- 
wagtails were scattered around its margin, 
the linnets perched on the topmost sprays 
of the gorse-bushes, and other hidden 
warblers sang their vespers on the uneven 
ground beyond. 


All this landscape is lived and 
fondly remembered, not noted by 
a passing traveller and studied from 
a literary point of view. The old 
country house I once saw stands 
within a mile or two of Cranford, 
known to how many of us; of Holling- 
ford, the little straggling town where 
Mr. Gibson came and went, tending 
the sick and travelling on his be- 
neficent rounds. It is also known 
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as Knutsford, by some. That the 
three places are one and the same 
no one need ever doubt. From this 
little northern stronghold of kindly 
wit and enterprise, sons and daughters 
have come forth to take their place 
in the world, and many a trusted 
well-known name belongs to Dr. 
Gibson’s race and kin. 

The old country house where Lord 
Clive, as a boy, at the risk of his 
life used to leap from one stone pier 
to another, where the grandchildre 
of the Holland family, and Mrs. 
Gaskell among them, have played, 
before starting out into the world, is 
still standing. One of these Hollands, 
a son’s son, so loved the old country 
where his grandfather had dwelt, 
that when, after long service in the 
House of Commons, he was raised to 
the House of Lords, he chose to be 
called by none other but the familiar 
name of Knutsford; one which will 
be also associated with the charm 
and noble beauty of her who shared it 
for so long. 


IV 


As one looks over the list of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s books in the order in which 
they come, one cannot but see how 
they gain in maturity, as they 
advance. 

I can think of no other instance of 
one woman of mark doing so much 
honor and justice to another as 
this one did when she wrote the 
history of Charlotte Bronté. It is 
true that memoirs, even dull ones, 
are the most fascinating of all 
reading. They are certainly cheering 
literature for those who chiefly re- 
member, and who can put a certain 
life into the dry pages which concern 
those they have known; but Mrs. 
Gaskell’s life of Charlotte Bronté is 
a book, not for those who remember 
only, but for the young who are 
learning still; for generations yet 
to be born. It is no mere list of 
events, with dates and adjectives, 
but an actual aspect of life flashed 
and re-created there before us—we 
see the landscape, we breathe the 


atmosphere of weird dreams and of 
grim reality. 

If Mrs. Gaskell trusted too much to 
the vivid emphasis of a genius such 
as Charlotte Bronté’s, when she took 
some of her impressions for facts and 
wrote of Bramwell's hallucinations as 
though they had ever had a real 
existence, who will not feel for her, 
and for the troubles that ensued? 
Charlotte Bronté had her passionate 
prejudices brought about by the very 
exclusiveness of her circumstances 
and character; but one likes to realize 
what happiness she must have found 
in her later days in the success of 
her work, the encouragement of her 
publishers, and in Mrs. Gaskell’s 
protecting element of common-sense 
and kindly friendship. 

My space is almost at an end, and 
I feel as if I had only begun my say. 
Where is the just tribute to that 
fine novel of ‘North and South,” 
that book so well conceived, so 
bravely expressed, attacking great 
problems and speaking openly at a 
time when most people were still 
afraid to speak? Where is the crit- 
ic’s admiration for all those shorter 
stories? One would like to dwell 
upon each in turn, and on *‘ Cranford”’ 
in its beloved and amusing world. 
It is to be found again, described 
only with greater depth and feeling, 
in ‘‘Wives and Daughters,’’ where 
we find it progressing still and making 
the most of its independent spirit. 

Was there ever such a type of the 
wise country doctor as Mr. Gibson?— 
such a charmer as Cynthia? A statue 
might be erected to Mrs. Gibson 
in the market-place of Hollingford, 
if all the people who have been 
delighted by her were to subscribe. 
How edifying are her views when 
conversing with Osborne Hamley, 
when Cynthia is thanking him for 
some flowers! ‘‘‘Oh,’ says Osborne, 
‘you must not thank me exclusively; 
I believe it was my thought, but 
Roger took all the trouble of it.’ 
‘I consider the thought was every- 
thing,’ said Mrs. Gibson; ‘thought 
is spiritual, while action is merely 
material.’ This fine sentence took 
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the speaker herself by surprise.’’ 
We also know her pensive specula- 
tions to Molly as to what would have 
happened, if Molly’s dear mother had 
lived, and Mr. Kirkpatrick, her own 
dear first husband, also, and if they 
had married each other, and she 
herself had been Molly’s mama. 

As for Molly Gibson, she is the 
dearest of heroines,—a born lady, 
unconsciously noble and generous 
in every thought. It makes one the 
happier to know that Mollys exist, 
even in fiction; and one is grateful 
to those who can depict such char- 
acters from their own vivid percep- 
tions and experience. 

Mrs. Gaskell wrote not only to 
make people happier, but. also to 
teach the truth as she felt it. A 
critic, speaking of the novels of 
48, has quoted Job Legh’s saying 
out of ‘‘Mary Barton” as his text: 
‘‘To my thinking, them that is strong 
in any of God’s gifts is meant to 
help the weak!”’ Job Legh expresses 
the thought of that time when, 
says the same critic, the novel which 
had once been (and was to be again) 
a toy, became a sword with which to 
fight the cause of the oppressed. 

We must look to the people who 
can see to be our guides; not to the 
blind leading the blind—not to the 
fanciful, to the impatient, to the pur- 
blind pointing to arid places, to 
wastes and abysses, to impossible 
short’ cuts which lead to sloughs of 
despond. Mrs. Gaskell could see the 
sloughs plainly enough, but she seemed 
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instinctively to discover the stepping- 
stones, the clues out of the labyrinth, 
—the merry, friendly, loving solu- 
tions which life presents; the happy 
possibilities still existing for each 
and every one of us, if we did not 
always insist upon being our own 
tragedies. 

The last pages of ‘‘Cousin Phillis,” 
with its autumnal skies and its 
fragrant country horizons, contain 
more true wisdom and philosophy than 
are to be found in all the frenzies, 
all the dissections and sermonizings 
of the modern school. ‘‘‘Now Phillis!’ 
said old Betty, coming up to the sofa, 
‘we ha’ done a’ we can for you, and 
th’ doctors has done a’ they can for 
you, and I think the Lord has done 
a’ He can for you, and more than 
you deserve, too, if you don’t do 
something for yourself.’ ”’ 


Since writing this, I have come upon 
an old friend’s criticism, printed at 
the end of ‘‘Wives and Daughters,” 
which I cannot but quote in con- 
clusion. ‘‘While you read Mrs, 
Gaskell’s last three books,’’ he says, 
‘you feel yourself caught out of an 
abominable wicked world into one 
in which there is much weakness, 
many mistakes, sufferings long and 
bitter, but in which it is possible for 
people to live calm and wholesome 
lives; and what is more, you feel 
this is at least as real a world as 
the other. The kindly spirit which 


thinks no ill looks out of her pages 
irradiate.”’ 
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THE SHADOW OF A GREAT ROCK 


A NOVEL 


By Wi1.1aM R. LIGHTON 


V 


MILE by mile, day’s journey upon 
day’s journey, the train moved on 
its way, passing from the lower 
levels of the humid valley, over the 
billowy roll of the prairie, onward 
toward the heart of the great 
Plains. By and by, as they settled 
to their work, the men’s first excited 
eagerness was curiously softened. 
One day was hardly to be distinguished 
from another by varied events or 
shifting interests; all went forward in 
smooth, silent, tranquil order, steady 
as the rhythmic swing of a great 
pendulum; dawn succeeding night, 
noon following dawn, dusk flowing 
softly over the day, and then night 
again, unwaiting, unhastening, in 
Divine method. Yet there was in 
the minds of the men no sense of 
tedium, no effect of monotonous 
endurance. Their task lay plain 
before them, and each day marked a 
definite measure of accomplishment. 
Change would come soon enough; for 
the present, it seemed as though 
passionate desire drowsed under a 
spell of profound content. 

The men of the train were from 
many and various places in life. 
Some had come from the farms of 
the East; some had been townsmen; 
but here they met on common 
ground of understanding and purpose. 
Only a few knew the Plains life; 
far the greater number were mere 
novices in plainscraft, novices in 
frontiering. Hitherto they had 
measured their conduct by rule and 
precept, by statute and grave de- 
cision—by the scheme of civilization’s 
law; but now, within the brief span 
of a few miles and a few days, they 


felt themselves sharply separated 
from all that, thrown back at once 
upon the first ancient resources of 
the race—common honor and common 
dependence, each upon every other. 
Law and order, the proud boast of 


‘the older communities, were here no 


more than words. Out on the open 
earth, under the open sky, they had 
sloughed the straitening limitations 
of habit and use, and only the 
primal man remained, eager for 
the things that made up the sum of 
man’s life before rules were born. 

More and more, as the days passed, 
Mark was made to feel that his life 
was broadening, deepening. He did 
not look too closely at the roots of 
his content; that he could not do, 
and would not if he could. The days 
sufficed. More and more the robust 
companionship with the men was 
strengthening him, satisfying him. 
And better still, infinitely sweet and 
tender, was the presence of his 
great love. 

What had passed between him and 
Dorothy had given him no dismay; 
the power to feel dismay was not a 
part of him. Since love had come 
to him, it had dominated him, its 
might supreme. Life lay gloriously 
opening before him, an uncurtained 
vista. He was content to wait, 
being sure of himself and his love, 
every passing day bringing some 
new revelation of his love’s loveliness. 
At his work he thought of her, and 
when night came, bringing him free- 
dom, the waking hours. were passed 
where his eyes could dwell upon her, 
seeking new tokens of her grace that 
would fill the hours of labor with 
a sense of comfort and completeness. 

Nor was he distressed at seeing 
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that she timorously avoided him, 
so that he lost the delight of their 
old, frank intimacy. That he could 
well endure, for the sake of the 
greater delight, in which all others 
were swallowed up. Once, watching 
his chance, he came upon her alone 
and would not let her escape. 

“You need n’t be afraid of me,” 
he said, when he saw in her eyes 
the look of a hunted creature. ‘‘I’m 
not going to try to hurry you. It’s 
coming out all right, some time. 
I know it; and that’s all I want to 
know now. This is what I’ve been 
thinking: You need me, as much 
as I need you. The very first time 


I talked to you, you wondered if. 


you could find the shadow of a rock 
out here in this desert. I’m going to 
be that rock for you, by and by, 
when you need me most, and my 
love will be the cool shadow. You 
think about that. Don’t befrightened; 
that’s all I’m going to say now. 
The rest can wait.” 

Forrester had taken no fixed place 
in the work of the train; there seemed 
to be no place for him. For most 
of the time he was in the saddle, 
occasionally riding ahead with Frick 
to discover the difficulties of the 
trail, or joining sometimes with the 
hunters—occupying himself as he 
would. Now and then, obedient to 
impulse, he would saddle one of the 
led horses and take Dorothy for a 
gallop over the hills along the trail. 
She was an excellent horsewoman. 
On some days they would be gone for 
hours, meeting the train as it ad- 
vanced, or overtaking it in its slow 
progress; and always Dorothy re- 
turned with heightened. color and 
freshened beauty. So much Mark 
saw, but almost without heeding. 

Even the signs of change in For- 
rester he missed, or, seeing, passed 
lightly by. They were not such 
changes as boldly proclaim them- 
selves. Outwardly the boy bore his 
old unruffled air, through which no 
disclosure came. A quieter dignity 
was upon him—something subtler 
than word or act. Only once did an 
outright sign discover itself, when 


after a difficult day Frick passed 
whiskey to the men, toasting the 
luck of the train: Mark saw For- 
rester raise his cup to his lips and 
then quietly spill the untasted liquor 
on the ground. 

“Jack!” hecried. “‘ Throwing whisk- 


ey away!” 
Forrester flushed. “Guilty!” he 
returned with his light laugh. “I 


don’t want to hurt Frick’s feelings; 
but it’s villainous poor stuff. I’m 
saving my thirst for something 
better.” 

Little by little, almost impercepti- 
bly, the land had changed from the 
fair, luxuriant aspect of the Missouri 
Valley, as day by day the train had 
moved up the low, steady incline of 
the prairie toward the far mountains. 
The river had grown less, the grasses 
along the way were of new kinds; 
the hill-slopes at the edges of the 
valley were filmed with the silver-gray 
of the first wild sage; the beds of 
the little tributary streams held 
only dry sand, and the thick growths 
of elm and oak, so common below, 
had given place to sparse clumps of 
cottonwood and willow, that stood 
yellowed and enfeebled by the dry 
heat. There was an indescribable 
new feeling in the air, a new aspect 
upon thedistances; lungsmust breathe 
deeper and eyes accustom themselves 
to clearer vision. At night the very 
stars seemed nearer, almost within 
arm’s reach. 

For no apparent reason, Frick had 
assumed a greater vigilance. Often 
during the day he would ride to the 
hilltops beside the trail, for a careful 
survey of the country around; and 
always at night a closer watch was 
kept upon the grazing beasts. Every 
man was armed with rifle and 
pistols and full belts of cartridges, 
and by day and night the arms were 
ordered kept within easy reach. 
Some of the men’ affected to scoff 
at these warlike signs, but Frick 
was grave. 

‘We ’re in the Sioux country,” he 
said simply. “I’m not borrowing 
trouble; but we must be ready.”’ 

Then one day Forrester and Dor- 
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othy were away together, following 
the open trail in advance of the train, 
riding at an easy pace in the midday 
heat. After a time Mark saw them 
halt, and presently Forrester dis- 
mounted, stooping over something on 
the sand. When the train came up to 
them, Dorothy’s cheeks were very 
pale, her eyes wide with wonder and 
fear. At the side of the trail lay the 
charred and broken fragments of a 
wagon in a heap of ashes, with a few 
poor bits of household stuff scattered 
near. The ground all around was 
thickly trampled, with signs of a 
recent camp; and Forrester held in 
his hand a score of empty rifle-shells 
and a broken arrow-shaft. Close 
by were three low mounds upon the 
sand, marked by rude headboards on 
which names were rudely cut, with 
a date, and the added words, “‘ Killed 
by the Sioux.” The date was only 
two weeks past. It was their first 
encounter with Plains tragedy. 

“God Almighty !”’ Frick cried, with 
a fervor that made the words more a 
prayer than an oath. “One of them 
was a woman, too.” 

When the train had passed, For- 
rester kept at Mark’s side, leading 
his horse, an unwonted seriousness 
upon him. Mark thought him brood- 
ing upon what they had seen; but 
presently the boy spoke abruptly. 

““Mark, tell me this: Is there 
anything between you and Dorothy 
Braidlaw?”’ 

Mark faced him with a start, 
regarding him fixedly, wonderingly, 
a strange stir at his heart. ‘‘Any- 
thing—”’ he echoed. 

Forrester gave a short, mirthless 
laugh, ‘Oh, I’m not blind!” he 
cried. ‘“‘I have seen what she is to 
you, from the very first. That 
part’s plain enough. But has she 
told you she loves you?” 

The point-blank question had the 
force of a blow. Mark had to wait 
to command himself before he could 
answer. 

“No,” he said at last, bluntly. 
“What ’s got into you?” He divined 
the reply, yet he waited breathlessly 
for the words, which came at once. 


“T had to ask you. I could n’t 
talk to her without knowing. And 
I wanted to be honest with you. 
I’ve seen a lot of her, Mark. She’s a 
woman amongst millions—she's the 
one woman I’ve seen who meant 
anything to me. I want her.” 

The calm voice sounded to Mark’s 
ears far-off and strange; the wide 
plain before his eyes appeared as a 
vagu2 blur; he felt the blood surge 
from his heart and pound in his 
brain. In a flash the past days 
were marshalled before him, and he 
thought he understood. The realiza- 
tion stunned him; he was like one 
who has received a sudden wound, 
and whose shocked and disordered 
senses cannot take full account of 
the hurt. Renunciation had never 
been his part in life, and the con- 
templation was bitter. It was his 
rugged mental faith, not his heart, 
which answered. 

“Tf you want her, what are you 
waiting for? Tell her !”’ 

Forrester's eyes were fixed upon 
him; but the man’s face was inscrut- 
able. 

“I know you love her,” Forrester 
said gently. ‘‘That makes it hard. 
But so do I. She has possessed me. 
If she hasn’t given herself to you, 
then [ must go on. I can’t help 
myself. I shall tell her to-morrow.”’ 

He put out his hand; but Mark, 
Staring straight ahead, did not see. 
He touched the man’s shoulder lightly, 
but Mark did not heed. After a 
moment he turned away sadly. 

“T shall tell her to-morrow!’ When 
he was gone, his words remained. 
Mark kept repeating them to himself, 
over and over, until they beat in 
his brain like a pulse, with a dull, 
recurrent throb full of passionate 
pain. The strength of his manhood, 
quickening like a new-conceived life, 
cried that desire might meet ful- 
filment, that love might have its 
way; but with grim, fierce rage at 
himself he beat the thought down. 
He followed no beaten path of 
reasoning; but by a blind, headlong 
leap of instinct he thought he under- 
stood. 
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“God!” he groaned, and opened 
his arms wide, as if to let his love go. 

When the next day came, Forrester 
rode away with Dorothy after the 
noontime camp was broken. Frick 
called after them anxiously: 

“Careful, Jack! Don’t be foolish.’ 

Forrester waved his hand in re- 
assurance. ‘‘We sha’n’t go far,” 
he said. ‘‘We sha’n’t lose sight of 
you.” 

For a time they held to the trail 
ahead; then they turned off to the 
hills. Mark watched them, a dull 
ache at his heart, until they passed 
from view between the rolling bluffs. 
Though he kept his lookout, they 
did not reappear. The afternoon 
dragged away and the sun fell low, 
mantling the valley with the shadows 
of the hills. Then the forms of two 
riders came in sight upon a near 
crest, sharply silhouetted against 
the sky. Mark breathed a sigh of 
relief; but in the next moment 
relief gave place to a sudden qualm of 
fear. Those were ponies, and not 
the large, strong horses of the train. 
Straining his eyes, he made out that 
one of the riders wore a feathered 
headdress, and that both were men. 

He shouted to Frick, pointing to the 
hill; and on the instant the two 
began to descend into the valley, 
crossing swiftly toward the train, 
coming alongside and bringing their 
ponies to a stand. 

They were of another type than the 
tribes earlier encountered along the 
trail; a finer type physically, their 
clean-lined bodies and limbs of a 
perfect mould. Both were quite naked 
save for breech-cloth and moccasins, 
their bodies and. faces painted gro- 
tesquely in brilliant hues. Both 
sat their beasts like horsemen born, 
lithe, erect, their movements flowing 
into those of the animals. But it 
was their faces that distinguished 
them most of all—hard, fierce, cruel 
faces, with something satanic in 
their wide, thin lips and restless, 
unrelenting eyes. They were of the 
Sioux, for a century the scourge 
of the Plains. 

One of the teamsters spoke the 


Sioux tongue, and him Frick sum- 
moned. 

‘“‘They say they ’re scouts of a war 
party that’s out after a band of 
Pawnees,’’ the man_ interpreted. 
‘“‘They say the Pawnees came up to 
steal ponies and got away with a big 
bunch, and the Sioux are following. 
The main party is off south in the 
hills.”’ 

‘‘Plain, damned lies, most likely.” 
Frick commented bluntly. ‘But 
let them alone and see what they do. 
Watch them; that’s all.” 

The Sioux rode for a little way at 
the front of the train, but checking 
their ponies skilfully and so falling 
back little by little, letting the 
train go past them, while they 
observed it with a hawklike scrutiny, 
taking silent account of its every 
detail of men and arms. At last, 
when they had dropped quite to the 
rear, they wheeled their ponies sud- 
denly and sped like the wind back to 
the hills. 

“TI don’t like it,” Frick said un- 
easily. ‘“‘It looks bad. We’ll make 
camp early to-night. Has Jack come 
in yet? What’s the matter with 
him? Ah, look there! Look!’’ 

Far ahead, at the south of the 
trail, showing dark against the gold 
of the evening sky, rose a column of 
signal smoke—mounting and mount- 
ing, then hanging black and ominous 
in the still air. Frick sat watching it, 
his anxiety rising with it. 

“‘I wish Jack were here,’’ he said. 

“‘Frick!”’ Mark called sharply. 
‘‘Let me have a horse, and send 
somebody to look after my wagon.” 

‘““What are you going to do?” 
Frick asked. 

“I’m going to see where Jack is,”’ 
Mark answered. He would not listen 
to remonstrance nor accept any offer 
of company. ‘“‘I can take care of 
myself,’ he insisted. ‘‘One man’s 
as good as a dozen for this, unless 
we find there ’s something wrong.” 

“Go ahead,” Frick said grimly. 
““We ’Il camp right here.”’ 

Mark flung himself into the saddle, 
and his strong horse swung into a long, 
free gallop toward the hills. Already 
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the full light of day was gone, and 
under the bluffs the shadows were 
thickening. He urged his beast to a 
quicker pace, eager to save every 
moment of daylight that remained. 

From the first crest he swept the 
wide prospect with a hasty survey. 
Nothing was in sight save a fore- 
ground of bare hills, their tops 
catching the last of the sunlight, the 
hollows between lying in a gray 
half-dusk; and beyond lay a limitless 
bare plain, stretching flat and desolate. 
No living creature was in sight. 

He turned to the eastward, keeping 
as well as he could upon the high 
places. For two miles he rode at 
his horse’s best speed. Then from 
one of the higher summits he caught 
sight of those he sought, a half-mile 
away, at the bottom of the vale 
below, and with a shout he galloped 
down to them. 

They had dismounted and were 
standing near together, suffering their 
horses to graze idly about, with 
reins trailing. Their isolation seemed 
complete, as though the world held 
them only. As Mark drew nearer, 
the grazing animals lifted their heads, 
whinnying; but the man and the 
woman did not heed. Forrester 
stood erect, with folded arms, and 
Dorothy’s head was bent before him 
while she listened, intent. 

Again he shouted to them, and 
they drew apart, startled, and stood 
waiting until he pulled up beside 
them. Then his pent feeling flashed 
out in hot anger. 

‘Jack! You fool! What kind of a 
man are you, to put a woman in 
such danger?” 


‘‘Danger?”’ Forrester returned. 
‘‘What is it?” 
“There!” He pointed to the 


signal smoke, that still hung faint 
in the west. ‘‘You ought to have 
seen that. It’s the Sioux. There’s 
a war party watching us; a couple 
of their scouts were at the train only 
half an hour ago. We ’re in for some 
trouble before morning. Don’t stand 
there, man! Get your horses, quick.” 

Forrester ran toward the beasts, 
a few yards away; but his impetuous 


haste gave them alarm and they would 
not be caught, shying away from him 
and circling about, then striking 
into a quicker pace and moving off 
toward the hills to the southward. 
Mark joined in the chase; but the 
two, riderless and with empty stirrups 
beating their sides, seemed thoroughly 
frightened. It needed but a little 
time to prove that the pursuit must 
belong. He turned his horse back to 
where Forrester stood with Dorothy, 
and threw himself from his saddle. 

‘“‘There ’s no time to lose,”’ he said 
harshly. ‘‘This horse ’ll carry you 
both. Ill catch one of yours. Get 
up, Jack, quick!”’ 

Forrester flashed a swift look upon 
him, then drew away. 

‘“*Quick, you idiot!”” Mark shouted. 
“Get up! I’ll help Dorothy up 
behind you. Camp ’s two miles above. 
Cut straight out to the trail and 
follow it. Damn you, Jack! what 
are you waiting for?’”’ In a rage of 
impatience he seized Forrester in his 
arms and lifted him bodily toward 
the saddle; but Forrester pulled 
from his grasp. 

‘‘No,” he said, ‘‘I’ll not take 
your horse.” 

With a furious oath Mark sprang 
again to the beast’s back and bent 
down, holding his hand to Dorothy. 
‘‘Help her, Jack,’’ he said between 
his set teeth, and she was lifted to a 
seat behind him. ‘‘Put your arms 
around me,” he commanded; and 
she obeyed at once. She had not 
spoken since his appearance; she had 
made no outcry, given no sign of 
fear, but he felt her body trembling 
against his own. 

‘“‘Here, take my rifle,’ he said to 
Forrester. ‘‘Go down to the river, 
and keep under the bank, in the 
willows. Watch for me. If nothing 
happens, I'll come back with an- 
other horse.” 

Coming out of the hills into the 
open valley, Mark could see the 
camp lying white in the distance— 
that only, and over the rest of the 
land a brooding quiet. He spoke 
briefly to the girl, to reassure’ her, 
and lashed his horse into a run. 
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He had covered the better part 
of the way, and was beginning to 
blame himself for nursing a needless 
fear, when there arose from off to the 
left a cry, shrill, many-voiced, men- 
acing. Along the skyline of the 
bluffs horsemen were massed, a 
hundred strong, in quick, excited 
motion, and as Mark looked the 
foremost rank of the riders dropped 
over the bluff’s edge, the others 
following, a dusky, living cataract, 
charging down upon them. 

A groan escaped Mark’s lips. ‘‘ Hold 
tight!’’ he cried, and with pounding 
heels and tense, straining voice he 
brought his laboring horse to its 
utmost speed. More than half a 
mile lay between them and safety. 
He saw that he would gain at least 
a small lead for the last dash; for the 
Sioux must cut obliquely across 
the intervening space between the 
hills and the trail to overtake them. 
But so slight an advantage might 
avail them nothing. He could feel 
that under the double burden the 
horse’s stride was growing less sure, 
its breath coming in ragged, gasping 
bursts. Two hundred yards was 
too narrow a margin for security. 

A rifle cracked, there in the rear, 
and then others, in an irregular volley. 
No harm was done; but Mark heard 
the vicious singing of the balls as 
they flew about him. Dorothy was 
in greater danger than he. Knowing 
this, he turned and caught her 
with one arm about her waist. 
‘‘Let go!”’ he ordered, and swung 
her to a seat in front of the saddle 
horn, keeping his hold upon her 
there, clasping her against him, sitting 
erect to make a shield for her with 
his big body. 

They were nearing the end now. 
He could see the figures of the men 
standing by the wagons with rifles in 
hand. The pursuers were keeping on 
with their hap-hazard firing. At 
the very last he was hit; his hat was 
carried away; he felt a sharp sting 
of pain where the ball cut along his 
scalp, and the warm blood flowed 
over his cheek. Then from the camp 
he heard a command shouted in 
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Cannon’s huge voice: ‘‘Fire!’’ and 
forty rifles flashed together. A cheer 
mingled with the echoes that rolled 
back from the hills. The Sioux had 
followed too far. Turning for one 
quick backward look, Mark saw that 
they had swerved from their course, 
sweeping off to the left in a wide 
circle. A wounded pony was plunging 
upon its knees, struggling to rise, 
and three bodies were tumbled shape- 
less on the sand of the trail. And 
here was safety. 

The hasty camp had been well 
contrived. The wagons were drawn 
together at the side of the trail in a 
half-circle, its base opening toward 
the river, whence little danger was 
to be feared. Against the wheels 
and in the spaces between the wagons 
were piled boxes and bales taken 
from the loads, and within this rough 
barricade the oxen and horses had 
been gathered and secured. At the 
centre of the camp were the women 
and children, encircled by piles of 
freight. The place was strong for 
defence; the faces of the men were 
alight with eager excitement. 

Mark’s wound was slight. When 
he had given Dorothy, white and 
half-fainting, into Mrs. Cannon’s arms, 
he went to the river and washed 
the blood away; then returned to 
where the men lay, behind the bar- 
ricade, and told of what had befallen. 
Frick heard him in silence; but Cannon 
was less contained. Moisture stood 
in beads upon his face; the cord-like 
veins of his neck and forehead were 
swollen, and his coarse red beard 
bristled. While Mark spoke, the 
giant was chanting a _ string of 
rugged oaths, as though he were 
saying over a litany. 

‘I’m going back to see what ’s be- 
come of Jack,’’ Mark said at the 
last. ‘‘He’s afoot out there some- 
where.”’ But Frick shook his head. 

“No,” he said. ‘‘What good 
would it do, in the dark? If they 
have n’t found him, he ’ll take care 
of himself; and if they have found 
him, one man could n’t do anything, 
nor twenty, likely. We can’t spare 
enough. It’s hard; but here’s where 
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we’re needed most. We’re not 
done with them yet. They ll come 
back again before morning. All 
we can do is to wait.” 

But the waiting proved weary. 
A tiny fire was kindled at the river’s 
edge, for making coffee; then the 
blaze was extinguished for safety, 
leaving the camp in total darkness. 
After the hasty supper, eaten where 
they lay upon the ground, the men 
fell into a watchful quiet, with a 
curious commingling of courage and 
fear. Only two or three of the 
company had had experience with 
savage warfare; for the others, any- 
thing that might come would be a 
surprise. As the hours passed, here 
and there one drowsed lightly upon 
his arms, and now and then there was 
a fitful murmur of speech; but outside 
the camp the gloom and silence were 
profound. 

Midnight came and Forrester had 
not appeared. Mark’s anxiety for 
the boy was mounting high; yet 
when he compelled himself to think 
coolly of the chances, he felt that 
he was impotent to aid. What 
had befallen, these two days, had put 
a new and curious aspect upon the 
things that made his life; his hopeful 
contriving, his stanch desires, had 
come to naught; will and purpose 
seemed numbed. Ever and again, 
as he lay in his place, there arose 
before him the picture of Dorothy 
and Forrester, as he had seen them 
standing together-in the heart of the 
evening solitude, and the image 
stung him with passionate pain. 
Once he crept softly to the place 
where the women and children were 
sheltered, hopeful of a word with 
Dorothy; but he could not find her 
in the darkness and after a moment he 
returned to his post and lay down 
again to his dull waiting. His 
nerves were strung to the point of 
snapping; every least sound—the 
tramping of the beasts near by, or 
the stir of the rising night wind in 
the dried grasses—made him start. 

Suddenly, past midnight, one of 
the men near him gave a startled 


cry: 


‘“‘Look there—west! They ’re going 
to burn us out!” 

Two or three hundred yards away, 
and to the windward, showed a 
flare of yellow flame in the wild 
grass, rising lazily, then bending 
lightly before the breeze. Then an- 
other appeared, and another, spread- 
ing out slowly until they were joined 
in a low line, gathering in volume 
momentarily, making a little isle of 
light in the enveloping darkness. 
The danger was apparent enough; 
the grass at the riverside, where the 
wagons were, was thick and tall 
and powder-dry. 

“Quick, boys!” Frick shouted. 
“Pull up the grass around the 
wagons, outside here—quick!”’ 

They set to work with all their 
strength, baring a strip of earth at the 
western side of the camp, to make 
a barrier against the approach of 
the fire. Some of the women came 
from their shelter to help, and others 
brought sheets of canvas, soaked 
from the river, piling them where 
they could be used for beating out 
the flames. 

There was not much time for 
preparation. The wind had caught 
the fire at once, sweeping it forward 
with arush. The glow had turned the 
darkness into a ruddy twilight,through 
which the hills and plain showed 
spectrally, the bodies of the laboring 
men coming out in sudden relief 
against the white background of 
the wagons. From beyond the fire 
rifles began to crack, and the balls 
sung close, all around; yet the men 
kept to their work heroically to the 
last, tearing, tearing at the tindery 
herbage, until the flames burst roaring 
upon them, and they were driven 
back against the wagons, blinded 
and choking. But after a moment 
they caught up the drenched sheets 
of canvas and were at work again, 
whipping madly at the fire in a 
hand-to-hand struggle. 

It was soon over. The feathery 
grasses burned out almost in a flash, 
and there was left only a broad 
bed of embers, glowing with a sullen 
red. The wagons had escaped harm, 
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save one, where a tongue of flame was 
licking along the edge of the canvas. 
One of the men sprang upon a wheel 
and ripped the burning strip away 
with his knife; then, with a choking 
cry, he threw his arms above his head 
and fell backward headlong to the 
sand, lying in a huddled, convulsed, 
heap, with an iron-pointed arrow 
through his throat, the blood flowing 
fronr between his lips in a crimson 
flood. 

‘Look out!”’ Frick screamed. ‘‘ Here 
they come! Get back!” 

They leaped to their places within 
the barricade, seizing their rifles. 
Across the burned space from the 
hills, like an aftermath of the fire, 
swept a horde of the Sioux, a full 
hundred, flying like dusky phantoms, 
yelling like a chorus of demons. 

‘‘Wait, wait!” Frick shouted, his 
voice shrill with frenzy. ‘‘Aim and 
shoot low. Wait! Now—Fire!” 

Then came the shock and terror 
of chaos. The effect of the close- 
range volley was murderous, as the 
men knew by the screams of mor- 
tal agony. But the Sioux were 
too near and the charge too im- 
petuous to be checked. With in- 
human rage the line flung itself 
against the barricade, ponies and 
men in inextricable confusion, with 
a hellish din of outcry and the flash 
and rattle of rifle shots. The cooler- 
headed ones amongst the defenders 
lay in their place of retreat beneath 
the wagons, crouched to the ground, 
loading and firing as they could, 
careful that every shot should count 
to ‘the utmost; but the fury of the 
onset drove others out of their shelter, 
back toward the centre of the camp, 
where they stood together, fighting 
every man for himself. No order 
was possible; no single voice could 
be heard. 

The barricade had withstood the 
shock perfectly, save in one place, 
where an emigrant’s wagon was 
overturned, making a gap in the 
line. Through this gap a_half- 
dozen of the savages plunged with 
reckless daring, falling upon the 
group within; and there the fighting 
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Lying 
with a conscious 
deliberation that even then surprised 
him, Mark levelled his rifle against 
one of the ponies and fired. The 
beast reared and fell heavily, crushing 


was almost breast to breast. 
where he _ was, 


his rider beneath him. Again he 
fired, and another of the riders 
dropped his uplifted arms and drooped 
slowly forward upon his pony’s neck, 
clinging there limply for a moment 
before he fell to the ground and 
lay inert. Those who remained 
of the mad band turned and escaped 
as they had come. 

The attack swerved off then, passing 
swiftly to the eastward; but there 
the horde wheeled and was back 
again, galloping furiously along the 
wagon-line, the Sioux lying upon their 
beasts’ sides, firing beneath the 
ponies’ throats. Three times they 
passed thus. But the men of the 
camp had gathered again to their 
places, and at each charge their rifles 
told. 

The body of the freighter who 
had first fallen still lay outside the 
line of the wagons. At the last 
onset, one of the Sioux, with insane 
daring, rode close, flung himself 
from his pony, and stooped over the 
dead man, drawing his knife. Mark 
saw and scrambled to his feet; but 
Cannon was before him. Wholly 
heedless of danger he had leaped 
from his concealment into the open, 
flinging himself upon the Indian with 
a deep-throated bellow, casting his 
huge arms about the naked body and 
crushing it against his own. One 
mighty forearm was set across the 
dusky throat, and the painted face 
bent backward, grimacing, the eyes 
starting—back and back until the 
neck snapped with a hideous sound. 
The giant threw the lifeless body 
from him and stood erect with the 
roar of an enraged beast. 

Another volley from the rifles be- 
neath the wagons, and the Sioux 
fled, yelling, firing at hap-hazard, be- 
coming mere vague shapes in the 
hanging smoke-haze, and disappearing. 
Then fell silence, save for the stir 
of the wind, that fanned the lingering 
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embers of the burned grass to a dull 
glow. 

For a long time Mark lay, his face 
buried upon his arms, his heart 
pounding, his brain reeling. Voices 
began speaking about the camp, 
but he heard no word distinctly. 
By and by he arose and staggered to 
the women’s shelter. 

“Dorothy!”’ he called. ‘‘ Dorothy!” 

She came to him at once. He took 
her cold hand in his, holding it 
against his breast, bending above 
her across the low barrier. 

“Thank God!’ he breathed. She 
did not speak, but put her arms 
about his neck, clinging to him in a 
passion of sobs. Presently he re- 
leased himself gently. 

“I’m going to see what ’s become 
of Jack,” he said. “I can’t stand 
this any longer. Dorothy—” He 
took her bowed head between his 
hands, turning her face to his with a 
tender strength, then stooped and 
kissed her upon the lips. “Good-bye !” 
he whispered, and left her. 

He crept stealthily to the river 
bank, avoiding being seen, and fol- 
lowed the water’s edge down-stream 
for a little distance, until he had 
passed beyond the camp. Then 
he threw off his boots and entered 
the water, wading out until he had 
found his depth, and there suffering 
himself to drift with the rapid current, 
listening keenly, keeping a sharp 
watch upon the bank. 

Three hundred yards below he saw 


a figure moving through the willow 
thickets toward the camp. Swimming 
closer, he made sure that it was 
Forrester; but he was cautious. He 
withdrew again toward the middle 
of the stream, until his feet touched 
bottom near a small island that 
was covered with scrub growths. 
Then he called across the water 
quietly: 

“Jack! Jack!” 

He saw the figure pause and stand 
in an attitude of listening. 

“Jack!” he called again, with 
greater confidence. ‘“‘Out here! This 
is Mark.” 

The answer was a shot. He felt 
that he was struck—somewhere—he 
could not be sure where. There was 
no agony of pain, but only a dull 
consciousness, as of one half awake, 
that some dreadful thing had come 
upon him. He sank once beneath 
the water; then with a despairing 
strength he waded toward the island 
—falling—crawling on hands and 
knees through the shallows, dragging 
himself out upon the sand and 
lying there at his length, closing 
his eyes wearily. 

Once he awoke, chilled through and 
through, yet wanting the will to 
stir, and sinking back into uncon- 
sciousness. And again, half aroused, 
he wondered if he dreamed or if he 
heard in reality the rattle of rifles 
and the lusty noise of battle; but 
ere he could be sure, again oblivion 
fell upon him. 


( To be continued ) 























MRS. JEFFERSON DAVIS 


THE RECORD OF TWO CONVERSATIONS 


By RANDALL BLACKSHAW 


The death on October 16th of the widow of Jefferson Davis, sometime President of 
the Confederacy, gives timeliness to these notes of two conversations with this very in- 
teresting woman, in her latter days.—Epitors PUTNAM’s. 


After an exchange of letters on the 
subject of a volume of reminiscences 
which I had proposed her writing, 
I called on Mrs. Davis at her apart- 
ment in the Gerard, 123 West 44th 
Street, New York, on June 2, 1904. 
In answer to my suggestion, she 
had replied that she found sustained 
thought, even when it involved no 
effort to record its results, far too 
fatiguing to justify her in any at- 
tempt to write the story of her life. 
Moreover, she added, all of the story 
that was worth recording was em- 
bodied in her published Life of Mr. 
Davis. Her letter seemed final, and 
I had called rather as an act of 
courtesy to an old acquaintance 
than with any idea of inducing her 
to alter her mind. 

I was surprised, therefore, to find 
that her memory seemed to be ex- 
cellent; that her forgetting of names 
was no more marked than in the case 
of many people far younger than 
herself (she was then eight-and- 
seventy), and that her conversation, 
earnest and animated as it was, 
seemed neither to excite nor exhaust 
her. This encouraged me to renew 
my suggestion that she should com- 
mit her recollections of men and 
things to writing, even if it should 
prove necessary to invoke assistance. 
She shied at the idea of collaboration 
however, saying that she would 
never be willing to assume responsi- 
bility for the errors of a second 
person. So I dropped the subject 
for the time being, merely saying 
that if she should ever do as I desired 
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I would get General Miles (her 
husband’s jailer at Fortress Monroe, 
and her own pet aversion) to write 
a preface for the book; a bantering 
suggestion which she took most good- 
naturedly. 

Apropos of her incapacity to write 
of her life without making mistakes 
of fact, she told of the loss of a gold 
watch, with charm, etc., that had 
been given to one of her daughters 
when a child. While the search for 
it was in progress—and it was a very 
thorough one, for the memento was 
highly cherished as the gift of hun- 
dreds of subscribers,—she described 
the watch to a visitor as a very large 
one, and the charm as proportionate 
in size. When the trinket was found 
and brought into the house, it proved 
to be a particularly tiny one, and the 
charm correspondingly small! Her 
chagrin was great; turning to Mr. 
Davis she exclaimed, ‘‘Never again 
believe a word I say!”’ 

Of her husband she related this 
anecdote: In the course of the war 
with Mexico, the remnant of a 
‘‘swagger’”’ New Orleans regiment 
that he commanded—some 360 men 
in all—was charged by a body of 
2000 gaily caparisoned horsemen. 
‘‘The prettiest sight I ever saw,” 
said Mr. Davis. ‘‘But weren’t you 
frightened?’’ asked his wife. ‘‘Scared 
out of my boots,” he replied. ‘‘But 
I was wondering all the time what I 
should say to the parents of those 
young fellows if I got back to Louisi- 
ana alive. There was one by my 
side whose mother had said to me; 
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‘Bring him back to me; he is all I 
have in the world.’ Suddenly his 
head was struck by a shot. As his 
brains spattered over me I lost all 
fear, and had only a great longing 
for vengeance. I felt as if I could 
slay that whole body of cavalry with 
my own unaided hand.” 

Mrs. Davis was much incensed at 
what she termed a diatribe against 
General Grant by Owen Wister. Her 
admiration of the great Union soldier 
was unaffectedly cordial. Whether, 
if he had been the Southern military 
leader, he would have made as good 
a fight at the close of the war as Lee 
did, she rather doubted, but she 
admitted his great ability, and spoke 
with feeling of his magnanimity 
to his vanquished foe at Appo- 
mattox—an indication of his innate 
kindliness. She had read his Me- 
moirs with hearty appreciation of 
their frankness and honesty. Even 
if, sometimes, he didn’t get exactly 
right the report of an engagement in 
which he had taken part, he stated 
only what he believed to be the 
truth, and suppressed nothing that 
he knew. ‘‘No one in the whole 
land, outside of his own family,” 
said Mrs. Davis, ‘‘sympathized with 
General Grant more deeply than I 
in those dark days when he lay 
dying on Mt. McGregor.”’ 

One of her anecdotes related to 
Bishop Potter of New York. His 
reception of the Confederate Presi- 
dent’s widow at the Diocesan House, 
which she visited by appointment in 
behalf of an English clergyman seek- 
ing a living in the Diocese of New 
York, would appear to have been 
marked by somewhat less than his 
characteristic urbanity. Her mem- 
ory carried the very words in which 
he had dismissed her suit; and she 
was surprised—and annoyed—to dis- 
cover, on getting home to her diction- 
ary, that his pronunciation of ‘‘Si- 
loam,’’ novel as it sounded, was 
undoubtedly correct! 

On my telling her that I had 
walked from Stratford to Shottery 
with Miss Marie Corelli, not long 
since, ‘carrying a walking-stick pre- 


sented by Mr. Davis to her step- 
father, the late Dr. Charles Mackay, 
Mrs. Davis told me how it happened 
that the poet and her husband knew 
each other so well. Not long after 
his release from Fortress Monroe, 
and while he was still suffering from 
the effects of his confinement, Mr. 
Davis had gone to England, and his 
doctor had advised her to take him 
on a holiday jaunt into Scotland. 
She was unable to leave her children 
in London, however, and Mr. Mackay 
kindly volunteered to be his travel- 
ling companion. So they went north 
together, making a long stay at Lord 
Abinger’s seat in Scotland, and visit- 
ing also Mr. Blackwood, the Edin- 
burgh publisher, and a Southern 
friend settled at Glasgow, who had 
contributed a battery to the Con- 
federate cause. The holiday lasted 
for several months, fully restored 
Mr. Davis’s health, and incidentally 
made very warm friends of the ex- 
President and Dr. Mackay, the author 
of that rousing song, ‘‘There ’s a good 
time coming, boys!” 

Mrs. Davis knew Fanny Kemble 
and her husband, Pierce Butler, of 
Philadelphia and Georgia. She de- 
scribed the actress as an enormous 
woman with a red face and huge 
arms, always very décolletée in the 
evening, but mannish in her attire by 
day; rough and outspoken always, 
but capable of kind acts, springing 
from generous impulses. When she 
saw her huge figure on the platform 
at the first of a series of her readings, 
she regretted having subscribed for 
the course; but when the reading 
began, she forgot the actress’s phy- 
sique and was lost in admiration of 
her genius. The play was ‘‘ Macbeth,” 
and every incident from beginning 
to end was burned into the hearer’s 
consciousness as if she had been an 
eyewitness of the scenes, and over- 
heard the speakers in real life. The 
performance made it easy to realize 
the effect produced by Mrs. Siddons 
on the stage. 

Mr. Butler had given a large part 
of his fortune to his wife, from whom 
he lived apart, owing to incompati- 
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bility of temper. When he lost the 
rest of it, years afterwards, and took 
a hall bedroom up several pairs of 
stairs in a Philadelphia boarding- 
house, moved by a desire to make 
reparation she went to see him and 
trudged all the way to the top of the 
house before being announced. The 
negro servant, who had shown her 
up, knocked at the door, and rolled 
out her name—‘‘ Mrs. Fanny Kemble 
Butler.” Her husband, with whom 
she had not spoken for ten years or 
so, turned’ and faced her with a cold- 
ly polite word of recognition; where- 
upon, flushed and panting from her 
unwonted exertion, and chagrined at 
this reception of her overtures, she 
burst out with, ‘‘Pierce, you’re a 
beast !”’ 


R. and I spent several hours with 
Mrs. Davis on a Friday night, three 
weeks later. At about eleven o’clock 
we got up to go, but she urged us to 
stay longer, and it was after mid- 
night when we left her drawing- 
room. Among the many anecdotes 
she related was this: At the time 
the ill-fated Narciso Lopez was ar- 
ranging one of his strokes for the 
liberation of Cuba, about 1850, Mr. 
Davis was asked to command the 
expedition. He declined the post, but 
heartily recommended Robert E. Lee 
as decidedly the best man for the 
purpose in America. Mr. Lee was 
duly sounded on the subject, and 
came at once to Washington to 
talk it over. The prospect dazzled 
him, and he would have liked to 
head such an expedition in the cause 
of freedom; but when he asked Mr. 
Davis how it would be possible to 
do it, in view of his being in the 
military service, and was told that 
he would have to resign his com- 
mission as a matter of course, he put 
the temptation aside. Mrs. Davis 
said that when she saw Lee on this 
occasion, he was the handsomest 
man ‘‘of his coloring’”’ she had ever 
seen. She could hardly express 
strongly enough the impression his 
‘“‘beauty’’ made on her. In after 


years, as she put it, he “‘hid his face 
behind a beard.”’ 

Of Wade Hampton, whom she 
regarded as “‘the finest product of 
modern civilization,’’ she told several 
stories. One related to his devotion 
to his wife. In her last illness, when 
she was wasted away to such an 
extent that he could easily carry her 
in his arms, she asked one evening 
to be ‘“‘ walked.’’ So he carried her 
up and down the room till he was 
tired, and then laid her down on the 
bed. No sooner had he done so than 
she asked to be walked again; so 
once more he took her up and carried 
her till he could stand it no longer. 
But whenever he laid her down she 
asked to be carried again; and so 
throughout the night he bore her in 
his arms with brief and infrequent 
intermissions. As day broke, he 
made some excuse for leaving the 
room, saying he would return in a 
moment; but no sooner had the door 
closed behind him, than he swooned 
from utter exhaustion. 

At a battle in which Gen. Hampton 
commanded the Confederate forces, 
he rode to the top of a slight eminence 
whence he could watch the advance 
of his troops and incidentally keep 
an eye on his two sons, both of them 
officers. A shot laid Preston, the 
more refined and scholarly of the 
young men, dead on the field before 
his father’s eyes. His brother Wade 
hastened to his side, only to be 
struck down by a shell. Whereupon 
the General set spurs to his horse, and, 
drawing his sword as he rode, en- 
gaged in a desperate hand-to-hand 
fight with the foe beside the bodies 
of his sons. Before long he himself 
was felled by a sabre cut across the 
brow—the only occasion in modern 
times, Mrs. Davis fancied, when a 
cavalry general in command had been 
wounded in a hand-to-hand con- 
flict with the enemy. That night 
three ambulances drove up to the 
Hamptons’ house—one carrying the 
father, another his wounded name- 
sake, and the third the body of his 
son Preston. 
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A KEY TO IBSEN 


By JENNETTE LEE 


IV 


RELATION OF SYMBOLISM TO THE 
READER OR SPECTATOR 


A DISTINGUISHED man of letters re- 
marked after seeing ‘‘Ghosts”’ that 
it made all other art seem dead. The 
average audience leaves the theatre 
under the impression that it has been 
looking on at life itself. The lessons 
of the play, its structure, the artist 
behind it are nothing. The vision is 
filled with Oswald, sin-consumed, 
motionless, in the sunny room, de- 
manding with dull, toneless voice, 
‘‘The sun—the sun.” 

There may be a lesson behind it— 
the sins of the fathers. But the 
lesson is not what the audience cares 
for—at present. There may be art. 
It is a minor thing. The vividness of 
the play, the reality, the horror, are 
what stir one, and linger. If proof 
of Ibsen’s greatness were needed, it 
would be found in the fact that one 
need not understand a single stroke 
of the intricate art of the play to be 
moved by its power. Oswald, with 
the steady, consuming fire eating 
into his life, and his mother fluttering 
helplessly near, are realities. They 
move us, as all great art moves, by 
being more real than reality itself. 
No one thinks of the symbol; its 
existence is scarcely guessed; it re- 
veals the thing it stands for without 
obtruding itself. Yet, from almost the 
first lines to the climax, where it 
flames against the night sky, in ruins, 
the Orphanage stands for Oswald. 
Built as a monument to Captain 
Alving’s memory, to expiate the evil 
he has done, it is doomed from the 
start. Nothing with the taint of his 
memory on it can endure. ‘‘It will 
burn,’’ says Oswald, ‘‘like the other. 
Everything will burn. There won’t 
remain a single thing in memory of 
my father. Here am I, too, burning 
down.” 


The test of a symbol lies in its 
revealing power. It is introduced to 
reveal character or soul-action, and 
its power to do this is its justifica- 
tion. The reader, or the spectator, 
may not guess its existence. But he 
will be moved by it. He feels what 
he cannot understand or see. Later, 
when the symbol is perceived, it 
clarifies the vision. One does not have 
to know the symbol of the pistol to be 
fascinated by Hedda Gabler. He 
does have to know it to understand 
her. It is the attempt to explain 
Hedda without understanding her 
that has led to criticism more con- 
scientious than enlightening. A cer- 
tain anxious woman confided to me 
after seeing Miss O’Neil’s_ inter- 
pretation of Hedda, that she thought 
she understood what Ibsen meant, 
in every place but one. She was not 
quite sure what he meant when he 
made Hedda tell Loévborg so and so. 
“It did not seem consistent.” As if 
poor Hedda were ever consistent— 
except in her explosions and her 
dread of ennui and of scandal. That 
Hedda Gabler has other meaning 
than a pistol, or Nora than a tar- 
antelle, is obvious. But one is not 
likely to come upon this meaning 
until the symbol is flashed upon it. 
Then it becomes simple, incongruities 
fall away, related parts slide into 
place, and the meaning of the whole 
stands out clarified and vivid. This 
is the office of symbol. If it does this 
without obtruding itself, it has, 
doubtless, vindicated its right to be. 
That it is complex, intricate, minute, 
does not necessarily mean that it is 
artificial. The branchings of life are 
microscopic. One may construct a 
cunningly wrought flower that shall 
lack only perfume, or he may drop 
into the rich soil of his imagination 
a tiny seed that shall push its pair 
of leaves above the ground to expand 
in leaf and blossom. ‘‘The Lady 
from the Sea” is not an ingenious 
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conception, but a beautiful growth 
of the under-sea—its long tentacles 
beckoning and floating, appearing 
and disappearing, eluding always the 
understanding, but stirring the im- 
agination till it looks, with cfear 
eyes, into the depths, sees there what 
Ibsen saw, and delights in it with 
him. 

For Ibsen is only doing in the 
drama what the most modern of 
musicians has done in another art. 
When in the Rheingold-prelude to 
the ‘‘Niebelungen Ring” the Walhalla 
motive sounds its deep, beautiful 
challenge and the sympathetic listener 
sees the Walhalla towers rise through 
shadowy distance, and rock at last 
to their downfall, his soul sings 
within him. The prelude is full, for 
him, of beautiful pictures, mysterious 
meanings, too subtle to put into 
words, fading almost before they are 
born, emerging from the motives, 
rising and falling in swift enriching 
waves, reaching to the farthest bound 
of space. The listener who knows 
nothing of motive or- structure or 
plan is moved by the music. But 
he does not know what it is that has 
happened to him. He sees no visions. 
He hears no voices calling. The 
Wotan motive, with its stern, down- 
reaching strength, touches him and 
he responds. It breaks across the 
rippling music of the Rhine Daughters 
bringing its portent of tragedy— 
Wotan — Father of Gods — Rhine 
maidens — guarded gold and curse 
—Loki — Fire-charm — the Sword— 
Siegfried — the call of birds, and at 
last, again, the Walhalla motive— 
grand and triumphant and myste- 
riously sad..... They do with him 
what they will. He is a child in the 
hands of a master. 

But to the musician the motives 
bring a deeper joy. His soul rises 
to stand beside that of the master 
overlooking the world. 

Of Wagner’s music-dramas, Mr. H. 
T. Finck writes: 


They can indeed be enjoyed in a passive 
sort of way without paying any special 
attention to the Leading Motives, which, 
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even in that case, make an impression by 
their musical beauty, emotional realism, 
and unconscious association of ideas; but 
he who would experience all the delights 
these art-works are capable of giving must 
bring his active attention to bear on the 
recurrence and ramification of the Leading 
Motives; then will he participate in the 
joys which Wagner must have felt when, 
in the white heat of inspiration, he gave 
them their subtle significance. 


V 
IBSEN’S SYMBOLISM DEFINED 


The decade from 1867 to 1877 
marks a dead centre in Ibsen’s work. 
Except for the ‘‘Emperor and Gal- 
ilean,’’ which was the mere elabora- 
tion of a sketch made in Rome some 
years before, and which bears no rela- 
tion, either in content or in interest, 
to the time in which it was written— 
except for this play he produced no 
art-work from the writing of ‘‘The 
Young Men’s League,”’ begun in 1868, 
to the presentation of ‘Pillars of 
Society” in 1877. Up to this period 
he had produced, from the time he 
was twenty years old, an almost 
regular succession of dramatic works 
of highly romantic character; after 
this period, from 1877 to 1899, he 
produced every other year a play 
of the most realistic nature—each 
play belonging to the same order, 
and the whole differing in every 
regard from the work of his earlier 
period. They make in all a dozen 
plays that may prove to be the most 
significant work, artistically,- of the 
nineteenth century. Certainly the 
nineteenth century has no parallel to 
offer to the change of ideal that they 
mark. At the age of fifty, after 
thirty years of writing and thinking, 
Ibsen began his life work anew. We 
have, it is true, Tolstoi changing 
from artist to reformer in his old age, 
and Wagner, after middle life, compos- 
ing ‘‘Parsifal’” and the ‘‘ Niebelungen 
Ring,” the greatest operas of musical 
history. But Tolstoi only struck, in 
each successive work, a little more 
loudly the note of the reformer, a 
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little less clearly the note of art, till 
the voice of the artist was lost; and 
Wagner but brought to perfection in 
‘‘Parsifal’’ the motives that shaped the 
‘Flying Dutchman” and ‘‘Tanhau- 
ser’? and ‘‘Lohengrin.’’ Neither Tol- 
stoi nor Wagner changed his ideal. 
But Ibsen faced squarely about. 
He forswore the gods of his youth 
and waited ten years for the dawning 
of a new hierarchy. He had worked 
twenty years, now he waited ten, 
and again he wrought twenty. That 
is the sum of his life work, fitting 
itself, approximately, into decades 
for the pleasure of the curious. The 
work of the first twenty years is of 
the most ultra-romantic character. 
All literature would have to be 
searched to find a companion piece 
for Peer Gynt in its romantic emphasis. 
The plays of this earlier period— 
which are romantic and poetic and 
highly artistic—deal, for the most 
part, with the past. The work of 
the second period is realistic. It is 
written in prose and it deals entirely 
with the present. Thus a change of 
artistic ideal that is generally ac- 
complished only by generations has 
taken place in the life and soul of one 
man. Ibsen’s realistic work is even 
more perfect and finished than his 
romantic. It is as if, when a young 
man, he had engaged in literature 
through mere overflow of spirit, a 
kind of Viking energy that must ex- 
pend itself—in historical romance, 
in Norse fancy, in finished phrase 
and hurried, tumbling rhymes and 
lines—work so spontaneous and in- 
tricate and finished that it has taxed 
translators to the utmost to give a 
conception of its free, bubbling nature 
and exact perfection of form. Then 
there came a pause. The man seems 
to have stayed his hand, consider- 
ing: Why should I fashion these 
romantic trifles, playthings of art? 
The men and women of my own time, 
society, life as it is,—these are what 
fascinate the mind and elude it. 
He planned a new play, ‘‘The Young 
Men’s League.” It should be in 
prose, and it should treat of Nor- 
Wegian society of the present day. 


He sets forth his ideal in a letter 
written to Mr. Edmund Gosse: 


There is one point which I must dis- 

cuss with you. You think my new dra- 
ma ought to be written in verse, and 
that it will gain an advantage if it is. 
Here I must simply contradict you; for 
the piece is, as you will find, developed 
in the most realistic way possible. The 
illusion I wish to produce is that of truth 
itself; 1 want to produce upon the reader 
the impression that what he is reading 
is actually taking place before him. If I 
were to use verse, I should by so doing be 
stultifying my own intention and the ob- 
ject which I placed before me. The variety 
of every-day and unimportant characters 
which I have intentionally introduced into 
the piece would be effaced and blended 
into one another if I had allowed them all 
to converse in a rhythmic movement. 
—My new drama is not indeed a tragedy 
in the old-world signification of the word, 
but what I have tried to depict in it is 
human beings, and for that very reason 
I have not allowed them to taik the 
“language of the gods!” 


‘“‘The Young Men’s League’”’ has, in 
itself, nointerest. It is prosaic, hard 
and unconvincing. Biographically 
it has the greatest interest. In it 
Ibsen had tried and failed. Then he 
waited. Ten years earlier he had 
made a similar attempt at prose 
form in ‘‘Love’s Comedy,” a satiric 
drama treating of modern society. 
Failing to satisfy himself, failing in 
realism, that is, he had turned the 
whole bodily into verse, sometimes 
line for line and sometimes with free 
hand. He had recognized that prose 
is the form suited to treatment of 
modern life, and prose he could not 
handle; therefore he returned to 
verse. But now, ten years later, 
a change had come over him. He 
would not return to the old form 
and he could not go on. Therefore 
he waited. 

He was intensely interested in the 
life and problems of his own time. 
They fascinated and eluded him. He 
must treat these, or nothing. But 
he was, first and foremost, an artist 
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—more artist than reformer. He 
would never write a second ‘‘ Young 
Men’s League.”’ 

Slowly, it may be, out of the years 
of waiting, or in a flash, the secret of 
his later art form came to him. Sur- 
rounded in his Dresden retreat by the 
noblest art-work of the past, and by 
the ‘‘Music of the Future,’’ with its 
richness of harmony and melody and 
dramatic motive, he groped his way to 
a new dramatic form such as no play- 
wright had ever dreamed. Art form he 
must have. He would write of the 
people of his own time; therefore he 
must write in prose. And prose as a 
dramatic form was unknown. He 
must hew it out of the rock of his 
own being. In 1877 he produced 
‘‘Pillars of Society.” His form was 
found. He has never varied from 
it. He has only perfected and de- 
veloped it. 

The new form was symbolism. 

Literature, as the record of uni- 
versal experience, has gradually ac- 
quired certain symbols that have 
become conventionalized—a kind of 
stage property of poets and artists 
and common people. The lily is a 
symbol of purity, the eagle of strength, 
red of passion, and gray of peace. 
These are symbols that carry their 
meaning in the mere naming of them. 
They serve their use most perfectly 
when the symbolic quality is most 
revealed. Rossetti’s work is full of 
conventional symbolism — mystery 
and charm and unreality. We walk 
among his poems as in a garden where 
perfume and shape and color haunt 
the senses with curious, hidden mean- 
ing. One may not pluck a flower, or 
touch it, lest the dream be broken. 

Of this conventional symbolism 
Ibsen’s work has no trace. His work 
gives, first and foremost, a sense of 
intense reality—of actuality even. 
It is not till later that a hidden intent 
is guessed, and when this intention 
is traced to its source, the symbols 
discovered are original. Each of 
them—the pistol, the tarantelle, the 
wild duck, the white horses, the 
rotten ship—reveals perfectly that 
for which it stands. They originate 
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in Ibsen’s imagination, and serve his 
purpose because they are the concrete 
images of his thought. 

The symbolism of character—if 
it may be so called—in which a 
character stands for a universal type, 
—Othello for jealousy and Macbeth 
for ambition—is found in the work 
of Ibsen’s earlier period. In his 
first play, ‘‘Catilina,” for example, 
the two women Aurelia and Furia 
embody two abstract principles in the 
life of Catiline, one drawing out all 
that is tender and gentle, the other 
inciting him to wild deeds. Jaeges 
calls attention to them as prototyper 
of Ibsen’s later women. Symbolism 
of this more obvious character will 
be found in both Ibsen’s earlier and 
later plays, as in all dramatic work. 
But symbolism of this sort, if it 
may be called symbolism at all, 
differs from the conventional ord- 
er in that it attains its highest ex- 
cellence when the symbolic quality 
is submerged and the reality appears 
to occupy the stage alone. Othello 
is not embodied jealousy, but a 
jealous man; Rita Allmers is not the 
embodiment of physical beauty and 
wealth, but a living woman who 
charms the senses. 

It is not, however, types of this 
sort that are referred to when Ibsen’s 
symbolism is mentioned, but, as I 
have tried to point out in ‘‘A Doll’s 
House”’ and ‘‘ Hedda Gabler,”’ a sym- 
bol that stands, first, for a char- 
acter of the play; and second, as 
has not yet been shown, for the 
meaning of the play as a whole. 
An object or event is used as a central 
theme or motive of the play. To 
this symbol the ostensible action of 
the play moves, and from it, it 
recedes. This object or event, as the 
tarantelle, also stands for the char- 
acter of the play, whose soul is the 
stage of the play; and thus the 
symbol stands, at last, for the play 
itself. 

It was the discovery of this artistic 
device that enabled Ibsen to go on 
with the prose drama. ‘‘On the 
whole,” he had written earlier to 
Mr. Gosse, ‘‘my feeling is that lit- 
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erary form ought to be in relation 
to the amount of ideality which is 
spread over the representation.’’ This 
he had at last achieved. His prose 
dramas preserve the sense of reality. 
They ‘‘produce upon the reader the 
impression that what he is reading 
is actually taking place before him.”’ 
But they convey at the same time 
a sense of art, of removal, a picture set 
in its frame, a touch of the higher 
reality that is called truth, a meaning 
underlying and refining the whole. 
This sense of art is produced by the 
use of symbol. It reserves itself, 
is not puffed up, thinketh not of 
itself more highly than it ought; but 
all the time it is there, constant, per- 
vasive, convincing—persuading the 
spectator that that which he looks 
upon is life itself and that, more than 
life, it is truth. 


VI 


CHRONOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
IBSEN’S USE OF SYMBOL 


The first use. of symbolism, in 
“Pillars of Society,’’ reveals it as a 
perfect intellectual conception. Ibsen 
had not put pen to paper till the 
whole was clear before him. The 
Indian Girl, the rotten, unseaworthy 
vessel, patched up between trips, 
endangering the life and property 
entrusted to her, is Bernick, the 
councillor, owner of the Jndian Girl, 
the man to whom are intrusted the 
interests and well-being of his fellow- 
citizens, and in whose keeping they 
are as safe as the ventures entrusted 
to the rotteri ship. Intellectually the 
conception fails at no point. The 
symbol is clearly conceived and it is 
sO woven into the structure of the 
play that the two cannot be separated. 
But the result is not satisfying. The 
play convinces the intellect, but not 
the soul. It lacks atmusphere, vi- 
tality, and inevitableness. It is not 
convincing. It does not grip the 
imagination. 

In the next play, ‘‘A Doll’s House,” 
Ibsen has met this difficulty. The 
play is life itself. It has its symbol 
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and it lays hold on the sympathy 
of the reader. But ‘again it fails of 
artistic completeness. The symbol 
does not fit at all points. It is more 
loosely wrought into the whole than 
in ‘Pillars of Society.” It does, 
however, give atmosphere. A ‘‘ Doll’s 
House’”’ is full of flitting unrest and 
weighted with a heavier meaning. 
This is its note, its tone. ‘Pillars of 
Society” has no tone. It is cold— 
intellectually correct, but without 
atmosphere. It lacks color. 

It is in ‘‘Ghosts” that Ibsen must, 
at last, have felt that he had more 


nearly satisfied his ideal. It is a 
tainted play. One shrinks from it as 
from something unclean. Yet it 


burns, etches itself in, as does no 
other of Ibsen’s plays. It is probably 
remembered as is no other—a play 
of loathing. The hospital, closely 
inwoven with the tragedy of Oswald’s 
soul—or body, should one say?—is 
unclean from the start. Captain 
Alving’s memory is upon it. The 
play fits closely in every point. 
Oswald and the hospital are both 
‘fon the Captain Alving foundation’’; 
Parson Manders, with his blundering, 
short-sighted, pious advice, is re- 
sponsible for the existence of both; 
in both, Mrs. Alving strives to whiten 
her husband’s memory; neither, alas, 
is insured; and both burn—the hos- 
pital flaring on its hill at midnight, 
only the foundations smouldering till 
the dawn, and Oswald burning, a 
gray, pale ghost, in the light of the 
rising sun. The play does not lack 
vision or atmosphere. One who has 
seen ‘‘Ghosts’”” has seen symbolism 
perfectly conceived and executed. 
The subject may be loathsome, but 
the art is very nearly perfect. 

‘‘An Enemy of the People,’’ Ibsen’s 
response to the storm of opposition 
roused by ‘‘Ghosts,”’ is polemical and 
bears the marks of strife. Society 
is poisoned at the source, Ibsen has 
tried to point out the evil and he is 
met by a storm of abuse. Dr. 
Stockmann discovers the impurity 
of the baths, on which the life of the 
town depends, he points it out, and 
is stoned and hooted at, and driven 
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from his home, The symbol holds 
throughout, but it is not, artistically, 
as perfect as in ‘‘Ghosts.’’ Ibsen has 
forgotten his art, for the moment, to 
defend himself, and the art sufiers. 
In ‘“‘The Wild Duck” he has re- 
gained his serenity. Once more he 
stands away from his subject and 
sees it, detached, in the clear light of 
art. People are no longer antagonists, 
stoning the would-be reformer. So- 
ciety is a helpless thing, wounded by 
tradition, sickened under convention; 
with clipped wings it passes its days 
in a strange, dim loft, with only 
a glimpse of the blue sky or the 
free air of heaven. The wild duck 
is a symbol of the Ekdal family, 
and, through them, of humanity— 
wounded and imprisoned in its net of 
fate. The mechanism, in this play, 
has become more intricate and perfect. 
The bird stands not for one person, 
but for three—grandfather, father, 
and child—and in each a new note is 
struck. The atmosphere of fantastic 
unreality that plays about the realism 
in this drama could, perhaps, have 
been given in no other way as by 
the wild duck—confined in the dingy 
loft, with its stale Christmas trees 
and tub of water, and, in the back- 
ground, rabbits and pigeons moving 
vaguely. The play has been more 
sharply criticised than any other of 
Ibsen’s. One prominent and _fair- 
minded reviewer said that it is best 
characterized by its own adjective, 
and that no sane person could read it 
to the end. It has been criticised 
chiefly for its fantastic quality and 
for its unreality—the two effects 
for which the artist was striving! 
He would seem to have succeeded. 
It is one of the ironies of art that 
Ibsen’s plays, which, more than 
those of any other dramatist, are 
written for the stage, should thus far 
have been more read than acted. 
They are not for the closet. The 
acting is almost indispensable to 
their understanding. The action is 
static, not progressive, and is better 
seen than narrated. The mere turning 
of leaves separates important things 
that on the stage flash together, 


revealing the whole. In ‘‘The Wild 
Duck,”’ for instance : 


(Ekdal and Hjalmar have gone up the 
stage. Each is pushing aside one-half the 
sliding door. ... Through the opening 
of the door is seen a large irregular loft, 
with odd nooks and corners, and a few 
stove-pipes here and there. There are 
skylights, through which bright moonlight 
falls upon certain parts of the great room. 
Others are in darkness.) 


After a little Hjalmar and Hedvig 
close the doors. But the spectator 
still feels the big, uncanny room 
behind the closed doors. The next 
morning they are opened again. 


(The morning sun is shining in through 
the skylights, many pigeons are flying 
hither and thither, others are perched 
cooing on rafters; the hens cackle now 
and again, at the further end of the loft.) 


The doors remain open through 
the scene that follows. The most 
ordinary spectator will find his im- 
agination taken hold on by the weird, 
phantasmal upper loft that seems to 
open like an inner meaning within the 
play itself. He may not recognize 
consciously that the wild duck, 
crouching on her nest in the back- 
ground, is a symbol of the helpless 
Ekdal family—of the grandfather, 
pottering about and tending on her, 
of Hjalmar with his romantic ideals, 
and of little Hedvig herself, nearly 
blind, whose weakened eyes cannot 
bear the light of the sun. But the 
symbol, crouching there, will take 
hold on his imagination, will grip 
it close. He will feel the meaning that 
he could not put into words. On the 
ordinary reader, turning page after 
page in half-impatient haste, the sym- 
bolism will be lost, not only to the 
intellect, which is of least moment, 
but in the color and tone of im- 
pression. ‘‘ The Wild Duck ”’ reveals 
more clearly than any previous play 
the very intimate relation of the 
symbol. ‘‘Symbolism,” writes M. 
Emile Faguet, ‘‘may be an ornament, 
an additional interpreter of the au- 
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thor’s thought; and an ornament 
is never superfluous if it is fair and 
well-chosen. . . . Symbolic drama is 
one in which a symbol is introduced 
occasionally, by way of explanation, 
or commentary, or as an element of 
beauty.”” Ibsen’s symbols are not 
ornaments. The very marrow of his 
meaning is in them. Remove the 
wild duck from the play—he could 
still have represented Ekdal and 
Hjalmar and Hedvig all devoted to 
some fantastic, futile ideal. But the 
bodying of that ideal in the actual 
wild duck gives the play its at- 
mosphere, and its air of unreality, 
such as no abstract ideal could give. 
It lights up the characters and their 
helpless degradation as nothing else 
could do. The wild duck in captivity 
is Ekdal and Hjalmar and Hedvig. 
Through it we see the plight of the 
family—the plight of humanity. In 
other words, the play is the wild 
duck. It gives substance, form, and 
atmosphere. Remove it and the 
whole structure falls apart, the at- 
mosphere takes to itself wings. We 
have left only an intellectual heap 
of bones. 

In ‘‘Rosmersholm’’ the symbol 
stands not for a living character in 
the play, but for a dead woman. 
The white horses that haunt Rosmers- 
holm are the power of Beate, the 
dead woman—superstition — strug- 
gling with Rebecca—the woman of 
new thought—for Rosmer’s soul. 
Beate, now that she is dead and of 
the past, holds her husband with 
fatal grasp. It isashadowy, spectral 
play, with haunting, mystic touches, 
tracks of the white horses that follow, 
follow always, till they, too, Rebecca 
and Rosmer, are swept over the 
flowing dam and Beate’s memory 
is appeased. The white horses ride 
no more. By voluntary sacrifice has 
the debt to the past been wiped out. 

‘“‘The Lady from the Sea,’’ which 
is perhaps the most beautiful of 
Ibsen’s plays, as ‘‘Ghosts” is the 
most powerful, seems to mark a turn 
in Ibsen’s thought. From this time 
on, the individual becomes his hope. 
It is a play full of the opalescent color 


and free tide of the sea. One can 
well believe that Ibsen while writ- 
ing it ‘‘ would stand for hours on 
the landing-pier, gazing down into the 
depths or up at the distance.’”’ The 
depths and the distance are both 
in it. 

It is the first play in which the 
problem of the soul, as distinct from 
that of society, is presented. Ibsen 
seems to havesaid: “‘ Society is poisoned 
at its source. It will not be saved by 
me; Iam ‘An Enemy of the People.’ 
Neither can it save itself. Only 
through the power of the free soul, 
acting freely, can help come. The 
Lady from the Sea is the soul— 
humanity—imprisoned by conven- 
tion. The symbol is the open sea, the 
Stranger, that is calling to her, 
always, to leave the stifling inland 
fyord and to return to the free life of 
the open sea.” The play will be 
taken up again in connection with 
the more intimate relations of the 
symbol. Both for its beauty and for 
its meaning it is entitled to close 
study. 

The hard, metallic lustre of ‘‘Hedda 
Gabler’’ is in strange contrast with the 
soft iridescence of ‘‘The Lady from 
the Sea.’’ One hardly knows which 
of these two plays to name as the 
most perfect example of Ibsen’s 
art. In each the plot is compact 
and plain, thesymbol close, and the 
atmosphere in keeping with plot and 
character and meaning. The symbol 
of ‘‘Hedda Gabler ’’—in spite of the 
fact that Mr. Payne mentions it 
as a play having only the merest 
traces of symbolism—is clean-cut 
and vivid. One’s admiration at the 
skill with which it is used to heighten 
effects is increased by the fact that 
in this play, for the first time, Ibsen 
introduces a definite accompanying 
symbol which plays and interplays 
with that of the pistol; namely, the 
manuscript, which is used throughout 
as the symbol of te soul of the poet. 
It is this which Hedda destroys at 
the climax scene, even before Lév- 
borg’s body yields to her destructive 
power. And it is over the manuscript 
that Tesman, the man of letters, and 
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Thea, Lévborg’s good angel, are at 
work, in the last scene, trying to 
piece together, from scattered notes, 
something that may yet be saved to 
the world, when the sound of Hedda’s 
pistol breaks the silence. 

“‘Hedda Gabler,’’ moreover, is the 
first play in which other characters 
than the main one stand out as 
unmistakable symbols. Hedda, that 
is, as the main character of the play 
has her symbol, the pistol; and she 
in turn is a symbol—if it may be so 
called. She is not merely a woman, 
but a type—the cold, destructive 
woman of intellectual power who 
kills the soul of the poet. And side 
by side with her are other types— 
Thea, the goddess woman, the poet’s 
good angel who would inspire him 
and save him to the world; and 
Diana, the huntress, who pursues him 
and degrades him through his lower 
nature. Beside them are the two 
masculine types, the mere student, 
Tesman, and the man of the world, 
Judge Brack, who, too, play their 
part in the tragedy of the poet’s soul. 
There have been hints of the use of 
characters, other than the main one, 
as types or symbols in former plays. 
Gregers, the reformer, the dog who 
plunges to save the wild duck, and 
Dr. Relling, who schemes only to 
make its captivity bearable, are types 
of this order, as is also Rebecca, the 
new woman, of free thought and 
action, in ‘‘ Rosmersholm.” But in 
‘‘ Hedda Gabler,” for the first time, 
the whole cast has been blocked in 
types. It becomes thus one of the 
most condensed and powerful ‘of Ib- 
sen’s plays; and this condensation, 
this effect of stored-up energy, adds 
much to the hard brilliancy that 
characterizes the play. 

The two notes struck in ‘“ Ros- 
mersholm ’’—first, that the real prob- 
lem of society is that of the struggle 
between the old order and the new, 
and second, that w~man is to play an 
important and inevitable part in this 
struggle—are again sounded in the 
‘“* Master Builder Solness.”” In Hedda 
there was a hint of woman’s relation 
to the vital problem of society. But 


it is not till ‘‘ The Master Builder ”’ 
that the two notes sound out together, 
clear and unmistakable. 

Solness is of the old order. He is 
deeply jealous of the new, which 
he hinders and thrusts back at every 
point. He is not only jealous of the 
new, but distrustful of himself—- 
almost to the point of insanity. His 
symbol is the climbing of a high 
steeple to place upon it the builder’s 
wreath. This he did years ago, when 
he himself was of the new order. 
Courage then was in his heart. Is it 
there now? He has taken no risks 
for years. He builds only comfortable 
homes, domestic villas. He puts on 
a tower—when the owners will let 
him—but he himself never climbs to 
the top to place upon it the crowning 
wreath. He is beset by a conviction 
of his inherent failure and by the fear 
of the new generation. It will crowd 


- him out—as he has crowded out old 


Brovik, the broken-down architect 
to whom he is heartlessly cruel. He 
can not be otherwise. He dare not. 
Then into his life courage comes once 
more, and daring. Hilda Wangel, 
the ‘‘little Hilda’? whom he had 
loved the day that he climbed so high 
and who had loved him, comes to 
claim him. He has made to her a 
promise. Under her inspiration it 
comes back to him—‘‘all that he had 
meant to be and failed in the making.” 
Once more he will be strong. He will 
carry the wreath to the top of the 
new house that he has built—to the 
highest point of the tower. He 
climbs it amid the wonder of the 
crowd, the new generation looking 
on, incredulous. He places the wreath 
on the topmost point. When 
they pick him up heis dead. ‘‘My— 
my Master Builder,’’ Hilda calls him. 
He has been hers, once more, and 
has dared. But he was not strong 
enough to obey her will. The new 
generation, only, can climb and dare. 
But woman gives, always, her ad- 
miration to the old order. She 
incites it to repeat the brave deeds 
of its youth, and when it fails, she 
still worships — ‘‘My—my Master 
Builder.”’ 
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Ibsen has written two plays of 
the soul—of the soul, that is, as 
separate from modern society and its 
problems. In the first of these, 
“The Lady from the Sea,” the 
meaning of the play still centres 
about the relation of the soul to 
society, to social conventions. In the 
second, ‘‘LittleEyolf,’’ the soul is at 
last divorced from time and place— 
freed to itself and its essential 
problems. The characters are modern, 
and the setting; but that is a detail. 
Little Eyolf is a drama of the soul— 
the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ of modern 
life. In it the soul passes from careless 
childhood and the life of the spirit, 
through the temptation of the senses, 
through remorse and failure, out, at 
last, into the freer, fuller life of 
humanity. At first, to the boy and 
youth, the soul is the accompaniment 
of living. The body is subordinate to 
it. In the man the body gains sway 
and draws him away from the soul. 
Out of this Eyolf is born, crippled 
and helpless; and, through Eyolf, 
is born*remorse. Then at last comes 
the true man, no longer concerned 
for the body nor even for his own 
soul, but working gladly for humanity. 
The universal love is born. 

Of ‘Little Eyolf’’ Mr. Payne says 
that ‘‘even the most persistent of 
searchers for symbols may possibly 
be content to take this play for 
what it is, and see in it nothing more 
thana direct transcript of life under 
ideal conditions arranged by a con- 
summate artistic sense.”” One may 
be more than content to take it as a 
direct transcript of life under ideal 
conditions arranged by a consummate 
artistic sense. But he will presently 
find that the consummate artistic 
sense of the writer of ‘‘Little Eyolf”’ 
has led him to employ for the ren- 
dering of its ‘‘sadness and sweetness” 
the most complex and delicate piece 
of symbolism his work has known. 
Little Eyolf, with his crutch and his 
open, haunting eyes, is the symbol 
of his father’s broken life. He is at 
once the maimed soul and the remorse 
that fills it. There is thus a subtle 
crossing of symbolism in the play. 


Eyolf seems now the crippled soul 
and now the remorse that follows 
Allmers as the rats follow the Ratwife. 
He is both, and the symbols cross and 
interplay in him as they cross and 
interplay in the life of Allmers, who 
is haunted by remorse even before 
he is conscious of what it means. 
He has neglected his other ‘‘ Little 
Eyolf,’’ his soul’s mate, and his soul 
is sick. But he does not know what 
it is that troubles him, that gnaws 
and gnaws and will not give him rest. 
The play may be called the tragedy of 
the soul and body. The body is ‘“‘a 
creature Of the earth,’’ the soul is 
“‘akin to the sea and the heavens.” 
The soul meets a body and becomes 
absorbed in it and in its delights, 
forgets its higher needs, and Little 
Eyolf, the crippled child, is born— 
and, remorse. The soul longs to 
leave the body, to go back to its own, 
to the solitudes out of which it came, 
longs for death. Then, of a sudden, 
it finds itself and returns, voluntarily, 
to take up the crippled life and 
remorse—to carry it always. The 
selfish, individual life, interested only 
in the problems of its own soul and 
body, must widen out into the 
universal life and love — perhaps 
through defeat and remorse. Soul 
and body can join in making peace 
with the haunting eyes. 

‘John Gabriel Borkman”’ is the 
play in which double symbolism—a 
symbol that looks toward the past and 
one that looks toward the future—is 
first used clearly and fully. Wehave 
hints of this form in ‘‘A Doll’s House”’ 
and ‘‘Ghosts.”’ But not till “‘John 
Gabriel Borkman,” the last play of 
the series, do we find it used in per- 
fection. It is a play of Shadows and 
Dead Folk. The inevitable escape 
of the new life from the past finds 
its climax and its symbol in the 
elopement of Erhart Borkman from 
the fluttering shadows of his home. 
In this play Ibsen returns once more 
to the struggle between the old order 
and the new. It is his final word. 
The old cannot hold the new. It 
may believe in itselfi—Borkman, 
the sick wolf, pacing his upper room, 
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gloats over his successes of the past 
and longs only to renew them in 
the life of his son. Mrs. Borkman, 
sitting below, hard and cold, broods 
over her injuries and plans how they 
shall be avenged by that same son; 
while Ella Rentheim, the sick, half- 
dead woman, is striving to lay hands 
on the youth, to carry him away 
from this stern, bleak house, to place 
him in a sunnier home where he may 
carry out the ideals of the past— 
her ideals of love and sympathy. 
But he slips from them, each and all, 
and glides away on the sledge with sil- 
ver bells. He ‘‘ must live his own life.’’ 
The symbol is closely inwoven with the 
plot. It is at once detailed and clear. 
The play is filled with shadows, but it 
has none of the perplexing interplay 
of “Little Eyolf.’’ The shadows are 
clear, not confused. They area pale, 
gray company that reach out entreat- 
ing, threatening, loving hands to the 
life that is slipping from them. 
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Ibsen is at heart an optimist. 
He could not close his life’s work 
with a note of negation. ‘‘When 
We Dead Awaken” is a clear, 
ringing call to the future. It is a 
play of hope in which he gathers 
up the threads of all preceding 
plays. Its importance as a part 
of his Message will be seen later. 
It is the symbol of a past that 
has failed and a future that now, 
through free choice, shall be glorious 
—the life of the mountain heights— 
the life of the soul newborn. It is 
at once ‘‘Epilogue’”’ and Prophecy. 
It takes the soul up into the 
mountains, high and higher, above 
the mists, whence shall be seen at 
last a new day. The ideal woman, 
waking at last from her long sleep, 
looks out upon the world with clear 
eyes. ‘‘The Day of Resurrection” 
takes us to the Dawn. Beyond the 
dawn one may not look, even above 
the mists. 


( To be continued ) 





THe Boy ApDJUTANT 


“ATTENTION, battalion! Shoulder— 
arms! Prepare to open ranks! To the 
rear, open order, march! Front !”’ 

Onlookers, and the two or three com- 
panies of the regiment who heard the 
squeaky voice of the boy adjutant, were 
in a broad grin as the pale-faced stripling 
marched to the centre of the command to 
finish his duties at its first dress-parade. 
The young-rooster-like voice, slim form, 
pale face, awkward gait, and none too well 
fitting uniform of the boy, who lacked a 
couple of years of his growth, afforded 
amusement to the thousand young men 
of the regiment for weeks; and as for the 
colonel and other officers who had had 
experience in the big war—well, their 
savage looks would not make nice pictures 
for an illustrated article, nor their words 
be suitable reading for the young. 


The Editor’s 
Clearing=House 





It was intended for a crack regiment— 
the cream of all the State had sent out. 
To hear the colonel’s and other officers’ 
comments on the boy who, they said, had 
been foisted upon them for the important 
position of adjutant, was to be cumbered 
with doubts about its becoming a crack 
regiment. But they couldn’t shake him 
off. The Governor was on the boy’s 
side. When the colonel and other officers 
appealed for a ‘‘competent man, and not 
a child with unchanged voice,’’ the 
Governor sent back word, ‘‘Give the boy 


a chance.’”” They gave him a chance, 
but started in faithless, disgusted, with 
wry faces. 


Two months from the beginning of that 
begrudged chance, which the colonel and 
his associates were sure would prove a 
dismal failure, the regiment, not yet 
prepared by drill and discipline for such 
an experience, was pushed into a great 
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battle. Throughout the fight the boy 
adjutant was the only mounted officer the 
regiment saw or heard. He rode along 
the line, in front of the men, smiling like 
a schoolboy at a snow-balling, and at the 
right time and in the right place his 
changing voice rang out with words that 
cheered the thousand youngsters. 

There was a lull in the contest. The 
boy rode well to the front to get a look 
at the enemy. Returning he hurried 
along the line and said to the men, with 
the same cracked voice that had so greatly 
amused them two months before, ‘‘They 
are coming, boys; hold your fire until 
they reach the brow of the hill, and then 
give them a volley.”” And the ‘‘boys”’ 
did as the boy adjutant directed. The 
Confederates were repulsed. Different 
sort of talk about the boy adjutant was 
heard through the camp after the battle. 
All who talked praised the squeaky-voiced 
adjutant. The colonel and his associates 
had nothing to say. The necessities of 
the regiment, not the colonel and his 
chums, had afforded the boy adjutant a 
chance, and he had more than ‘‘made 
good.”’ Not long after that the colonel 
resigned and fell back where nerve- 
wrenching bullets were unheard. Later 
on the other field officers slipped away in 
the same manner, backed by nothing 
that added glory to their records. 

It became a crack regiment, all right, 
but not through the colonel and his sneer- 
ing chums. The boy adjutant had a large 
share in converting it into a crack com- 
mand, and as a partial reward for his 
efforts the Governor made him a field 
officer—placed the gold leaves of a major 
upon his shoulders. The boy was eighteen, 
then, and had his growth. Until the war 
ended he was in command of the regiment. 
He was twice wounded. When the war 
was over he led his crack regiment back 
to his State, with six commissions in his 
pocket—two as colonel, one from the 
Governor, the other from the President, 
a brevet; two as lieutenant-colonel, one 
from the Governor and the other from 
the President, a brevet; one as major 
from the Governor; and his first com- 
mission as the boy adjutant. 

And since then Presidents have given 
him ten other commissions—as second and 
first lieutenant, captain, major, lieutenant- 


colonel, brigadier-general of volunteers, 
major-general of volunteers, brigadier- 
general of regulars, major-general of 
regulars, and Lieutenant-General — the 
highest commission given to an officer of 
the United States Army. He is no longer 
the boy adjutant. He is Lieutenant- 
General Arthur MacArthur. 

So you see it is not always best to judge 
a boy by his pale face and changing voice. 

J. A. Watrous, Lt.-Col., U.S. A. 


MIDSUMMER SCIENCE 


No American is content with an effect 
unless he can put the cause before it. 
When the cause is not immediately ap- 
parent, he falls back upon Science, and 
with rays, radium, and resolution promptly 
finds what he is looking for. As a general 
thing he is then allowed to put several 
capital letters after his name; and all of 
us are glad we live in such enlightened days. 
The number of startling causes for sundry 
evils set forth in the newspapers during 
the past summer was so remarkable that 
I have been moved to collect them, and to 
set forth the results of my diligence. 

Whenever a census of asylums is taken, 
a great cry arises about the increase in 
the number of insane persons. The in- 
crease in immigration and the birth-rate 
being far too simple an explanation, 
learned men delve in the cauldrons of 
science and give us reasons—as many, 
in fact, as there are ‘‘leaves in Vallom- 
brosa.’’ Perhaps the absurdest of these 
were the two assigned in as many Phila- 
delphia newspapers. 


STRAWBERRIES DRIVE US CRAZY! 


STARTLING INCREASE IN INSANITY NOTICED 
WITH ADVENT OF LUCIOUS FRUIT 
AFFECT EATERS’ NERVES AND 
BRAINS 


The statement embodied in these headlines 
was attributed to Dr. B., who, being 
questioned, could only say that the time 
of juicy shortcakes, etc., was the time 
when insanity was most rampant, and as 
the fruit affected many people by covering 
them with rash, he saw no reason why it 
should not affect the brain as well! Of 
course, the doctor may be right, though 
one cannot but suspect him of rashness, 
and wondering whether he himself has 
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been indulging in strawberry shortcake. 

The other reason for insanity to which 
we are indebted to the City of Fraternal 
Affection was presented in the following 
“‘scare-head ’’: 


AUTOMOBILES DRIVE US CRAZY! 


THE RUSH OF THE MOTOR CAR AND OF EX- 
PRESS TRAINS IS FAST DEPRIVING 
US OF REASON 

The writer’s pen, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
proceeds to deplore the indifference of the 
general public to the number of deaths 
caused by various forms of rapid transit, 
and sounds this note of warning: ‘‘In- 
difference will merge into active crime, 
and the already overcrowded asylums 
will not be able to hold the patients, unless 
the automobile is forever banished.”’ 

But the modern scientists do not confine 
themselves to insanity; in point of fact 
they wander airily over every variety of 
subject, one of their favorites being 
consumption—‘‘the white man’s curse.”’ 
Every possible cause is adduced—mos- 
quitoes, flies, lack of air, excess of air, lack 
of meat, too much meat, high life, low 
life,—and so on down to the one offered 
in a newspaper that advertises its news 
as being ‘‘all there and all true”’: 


CONSUMPTION SPREAD BY EGYPT’S 
MUMMIES! 


LIVING BACILLI, THOUSANDS OF YEARS OLD, 
IN TOMBS OF PHARAOHS. EX- 
PERT SENDS WARNING 


All this is ostensibly quoted from a mono- 
graph by Dr. Rafaelle Sorgnac of Paris, 
to whom is attributed the statement 
that ‘there can be no doubt that 
the disinterred mummies started the 
spread of consumption. There are more 
tuberculosis germs in the impalpable dust 
about a mummy case than in many 
cuspidors of effluvia; these bacilli being 
of great age are very deadly and the most 
dangerous bacilli at present about.’”’ All 
of us, then, are in daily peril of insanity, 
and, if we visit museums, of becoming 
walking test-tubes of tuberculosis germs. 
While not a pleasant thought, it is one we 
cannot escape. 

And then there is the sphere of the 
Occult. For generations science has de- 
clared there is no God, no life to come, and 


nothing to fall back upon but death and 
the worms! And now, all religions and 
creeds having been dissected and de- 
nounced as fables for the ‘superstitious, 
Dr. Ward of London announces through 
the press that 


WE ALL HAVE SOULS! 


THE PRESENCE OF AN ASTRAL BODY PROVED 


This he has demonstrated by an ex- 
periment so simple that a child might 
have thought of it. Putting a large rat 
in an air-tight glass before a sensitized 
screen, and turning the ultra-violet rays 
upon it, he observed that while the rat 
lived its shadow showed black against 
the screen, but when it died it became 
transparent like jelly, and a wavering 
gray something, that was neither light 
nor shadow but a compound of both, 
drifted across the screen and faded into 
the Great Unknown. This was the soul 
of the rat, and if rats have souls, why not 
men? So now we may speak, otherwise 
than in a whisper, of saving our souls, 
and wonder if the soul of a rat is gray 
what would be the color of an insurance 
president’s. 

Science tells us further that, unless we 
wish to lose our newly discovered souls, 
we must beware of the photographer, for 


MORAL DEGENERACY LURKS IN 
THE KODAK! 


THE MODERN CRAZE FOR PICTURES IS ROB- 
BING US OF OUR SOULS ig 


“What is this likeness that is imprinted 
on the film or plate? Nothing!—and yet 
you! An intangible dual personality, 
that reflects you, however far away your 
earthly body may be.”’ This is because 
every picture taken robs its subject of a 
certain portion of his soul, for ‘‘only in the 
spirit can the likeness lie.’’ And so is 
proved the degeneracy of men and women 
who are often photographed, whether stage 
folk, statesmen, or private citizens. It is 
even decided that Mr. Rockefeller is more 
to be pitied than censured, because of the 
many reproductions of his photographs ! 
After our souls are disposed of, we must 
of course hastily become criminals, and 
unless we gather our photos together be- 
fore the day of judgment we will wander 
over the earth seeking for the lost astral 
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breaths, which, imprisoned in pictures, 
must be rescued before we can get to 
paradise! : 

The ills caused by eating are too nu- 
merous to mention, and reach all the way 
from leprosy, caused by a fish diet, to the 
descent of man to the animal kingdom, 
through the eating of meat. Thus we 
may take our melancholy choice! We may 
go insane and chatter out our days in an 
asylum; we may get consumption and die 
at White Plains to show how it’s done; 


or we may become glutinous masses on a 
sensitized screen and escape with a waver- 
ing gray soul, provided we have not 
already lost our souls in photographers’ 
studios; or we may grow gradually more 
and more wicked till we descend to the 
plane of the animals, or more and more 
vegetable till we turn into turnips or 
cabbage-heads. 

It is n’t a very cheerful prospect, but it ’s 
MODERN SCIENCE. 


Grace VAN BrRAAM TRUITT. 
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ART 


Walters—The Art of the Greeks. By H. 
B. Walters. Macmillan. $6.00. 


An exhaustive handbook for the study of 
Greek art in all its phases, in architecture, 
sculpture, and painting, and in the sub- 
ordinate decorative arts, such as neey. 
coins, gems, gold and silverware. Winck- 
elmann’s division of the history of this 
art into periods is retained in the main by 
the author, as, indeed, it has béen retained 
by modern scholarship in its general out- 
lines. Winckelmann’s narrow eighteenth- 
century outlook being widened, of course, 
in the light of modern discoveries. Mr. 
Walters adds the Jong prehistoric period 
of which Winckelmann knew nothing, the 
ages (2500-1000 B.C.) of slow evolution 
whose remains Schliemann was the first 
to uncover; he proceeds with a survey of 
the archaic period (1000-460 B.c.), which, 
opening with the traditional forms of art, 
left at its close architecture and vase-paint- 
ing brought to perfection, and sculpture 
well advanced. The great period (460- 
320 B.c.), the golden age of Greek art, is 
peculiar in this, that it is an epoch of 
neither development nor retrogression, but 
one of rest, a long stretch of years during 
which art remains practically at the same 
height, though not necessarily uniform in 
its aims or inspirations. The fourth period 
is included in the decadence (320-146 B.C.) 
chiefly illustrated by the schools of painting 
and sculpture of Asia Minor. Thereafter, 
Greek art becomes ‘‘Greco-Roman”’ art, 
and Mr. Walters closes his book there. 
The illustrations are numerous and selec- 
ted with a purpose: they supplement the 
text. 


POETRY AND VERSE 


Bacon—Songs Every Child Should Know. 
Edited by Dolores Bacon. Double- 
day. 90 cts. 

One of the best books in the “ Every Child 


Should Know” series, presenting the words 
and music (airs only, without accompani- 
ment) of more than a hundred famous 
songs. 


Huckel—Tannhaeuser, By Oliver Huckel. 
Crowell. $1.50 net. 


The English versions of ‘‘ Lohengrin’? and 
‘‘Parsifal”” already published by Mr. 
Huckel will serve as ample and favorable 
introduction to this translation, in blank- 
verse like the others, of Wagner’s music- 
drama. Mr. Huckel uses what is known 
as the “ Parisian version” of the Venusberg 
scene, abbreviating it a little, however, 
and follows the larger ending of the opera, 
that now used at the Metropolitan, in 
which Venus reappears, and the funeral 
procession of Elizabeth is brought upon 
the stage. A brief introduction is well 
and wisely done. 


Kobbé—Famous American Songs. By Gus- 
tav Kobbé. Crowell. $1.50 net. 


The contents of this volume fall into two 
sections, the first of which deals with the 
origin, history, changes, and vicissitudes 
of our sentimental songs, such as ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,” “Old Folks at Home,’’ 
‘‘Ben Bolt,” and the original minstrel 
version of ‘‘ Dixie,’? with an account of 
the sectional verses fitted later to the 
tune. The second part is devoted to our 
patriotic songs, the ‘“‘Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,”’ ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,’’ ‘‘ Hail Columbia,”’ 
‘‘America,”’ etc., and some of the Civil 
War songs, chiefly ‘John Brown” and 
the glorious ‘‘ Battle-Hymn of the Repub- 
lic.’2, The portion of the earlier writers of 
these songs was neglect and obscurity, 
with no pecuniary reward to console them; 
the story of the music to which they were 
sung isa tortuousone. The book contains 
a wealth of curious information gathered 
from many recondite sources. 
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Patmore—Poems, By Coventry Patmore. 
Macmillan. $1.75. 


This new edition, published ten years after 
the poet’s death, is notable for a long intro- 
duction by Mr. Basil Champneys, who in it 
traces the origin of the tendency of Pat- 
more’s poetry in the outward incidents of 
his life. From ‘‘The Angel in the House”’ 
to the ‘‘Odes’’ Mr. Champneys finds the 
development of a philosophy of love, which 
holds that ‘“‘passion and purity are in 
direct, not in inverse ratio, one to the 
other,” with a significant growth of 
the idea away from human love towards 
the Divine. 


Thackeray—Ballads and Songs. By Wil- 
liam Makepeace Thackeray. Putnam. 
$1.50 

This is a holiday book for all the year 
round, Thackeray’s songsand ballads—the 
‘Ballad of Bouillabaisse,’’ the ‘t Mahogany 
Tree,” the ‘‘Sorrows of Werther,” ‘‘At the 
Church Gate,’’ the ‘‘Lyra Hibernica,’’ the 
“Old Friends with New Faces’’—all illus- 
trated by Mr. H. M. Brock with that 
friendly, graceful pencil of his. A wel- 
come, simple, neat volume, great riches 
stored in a little room, with, at the end, 
its immortal author’s Christmas wish. 





DRAMA 


Mackaye—Pride and Prejudice: A Play. 
By Mrs. Steele Mackaye. Duffield. 
$1.25. 


The idea of dramatizing one of Jane 
Austen’s novels was decidedly an original 
one. Sofarasthe literary side is concerned 
Mrs. Mackaye has done her work well: she 
has respected her author; as for the proof 
of the play, which is in the production, 
that remains yet to be applied. This side 
of the work belongs to the field of dramatic 
criticism, before which it may yet come 
up for judgment. Meanwhile the Austen 
worshippers will find something to their 
interest in these pages. 


Merington—Captain Lettarblair. By Mar- 
guerite Merington. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$1.50. 


Already a little old-fashioned in the in- 
genuousness of some of its devices, ‘‘Cap- 
tain Lettarblair’’ yet retains much of the 
freshness and buoyancy that made it the 
success of a season nearly fifteen years ago. 
The present edition, arranged from the 
prompt-book used in the original pro- 
duction at the old Lyceum Theatre, con- 
tains nineteen illustrations of scenes in the 
play, portraits of the star, Mr. Sothern, and 
his leading lady, Virginia Harned; and re- 
productions of the programmes of the spe- 
cial author’s matinée on October 22, 1891, 
and of the first night, August 16th, of the 
following year, 
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HISTORY AND TRAVEL 


Carmichael—In Tuscany. By Montgomery 
Carmichael. Dutton. $2.00 net. 


Any one who takes up this book expecting 
to get a detailed description of the most 
famous Tuscan towns will get nothing but 
disappointment, for some of them receive 
no mention. The byways, the customs, 
the people and the language are the chief 
themes. The author has lived long in 
Tuscany and writes from the heart. He 
has given this, the third edition of his book, 
to the world in the same shape as the first, 
though he would gladly have given ex- 
pression to the changes that time has 
wrought in his feelings. There are illustra- 
tions from photographs. 


Davey—The Pageant of London. By 
Richard Davey. Pott. $5.00 net. 


“‘The Pageant of London”’ tells not merely 
of the many gorgeous processions that 
have wended their way through the streets 
of the great town. Beginning with the 
year 40 B.C. it describes all that has gone 
to the making and marring of London 
during the centuries that have elapsed. 
From diving into old manuscripts, search- 
ing old parish records and registers, care- 
fully hunting up old buildings, monuments, 
and pictures, the author has peopled the 
streets and introduced us to the manners 
and customs as they changed from reign 
to reign; has revived for us many a quaint 
anecdote of kingly or famous personage, 
and shown how London grew from a 
marshy village to be the greatest city the 
world has ever known. Incidentally, we 
get, of course, a great deal of English 
history, but the aim has been—and it has 
been very well accomplished—to tell the 
history of London alone, in its many pic- 
turesque phases, and to bring in outside 
matters only when necessary. Americans, 
who love London no better than Londoners 
perhaps, but who certainly take a fresher, 
more naive interest in the ancient and the 
picturesque, both being greater novelties 
to them, should find this book very enter- 
taining and enlightening, and good read- 
ing before a trip to England—or even after 
one, as a pleasant reminder. There are 
forty illustrations in color by John Fulley- 
love, R.I. 





Hulbert—The Passing of Korea. By Homer 
B. Hulbert. Doubleday. $3.80 net. 


This writer belongs to the small number of 
American observers on the spot who do not 
approve of Japanese ways and Japanese 
aims; who see under the bland Oriental 
courtesy and pliant diplomacy nothing but 
a determination to achieve national aims 
regardless of treaties and the interests of 
other nations; who, in brief, believe, with 
Mr. T. F. Millard, that the people and the 
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government of the United States have been 
fooled to the top of their bent by the wily 
Orientals ever since the events that led up 
to the Russo-Japanese war. Mr. Hulbert 
does not believe in the lasting quality of 
the modern Japanese civilization, whose 
adoption he ascribes to a new cause—viz., 
the desire of the ruling caste to retain all 
power in its hands, to perpetuate its age-old 
prerogatives in the new order of things. 
To come down to the subject of his book, 
which enables him to vent these opinions, 
he compares Korea in its present plight 
in Japanese hands, and with Japanese 
immigration flooding it, with Poland, Ar- 
menia, and the Congo ‘‘Free’’ State. To 
save Korea, and he adds it will be to our 
material advantage to do so, we must bring 
modern education to the Koreans, and for 
this purpose he asks us to open our purses. 
His book is a history of the so-called 
‘“‘Hermit” Kingdom from the earliest 
times, concluding, of course, with a survey 
of present conditions, manners, and cus- 
toms of the people, and the resources of 
the country. It is profusely illustrated. 


Jackson—Persia Past and Present. By A. 
V. Williams Jackson. Macmillan. 
$4.00 net. 

This exhaustive work by the Professor of 
Indo-Iranian languages at Columbia Uni- 
versity combines in a happy manner, and 
in no less happy measure, the interests of 
the scholar with those of the traveller. 
A study of rock inscriptions, cuneiform 
records, ruined fire-temples, and tombs, 
the remains of Ecbatana, Persepolis, Pas- 
argada, and other survivals of vanished civ- 
ilizations, and still more an investigation 
of Zoroastrianism, ancient and modern,— 
the book is also a history of the later 
Persia, and a picture of the life, manners, 
and customs of the present-day Persians, 
the condition of their country, etc. Nor 
must the chapter on Shiraz, ‘‘the home of 
the Persian poets,’’ be forgotten. The 
illustrations, which run into the hundreds, 
have the merit of having been made es- 
pecially for the book, from photographs 
taken by Mr. Jackson or by his friends. 


Lansdale—The Chateaux of Touraine. By 
Maria Hornor Lansdale. Century Co. 
$6.00 net. 

Touraine, in spite of tourists, still retains 

its ancient charm, and this beautiful book 

will be welcomed alike by those who have 
been there and those who hope to go. It 
tells us nothing new about the famous 
chateaux—wha‘*t is there to tell that is new? 

But, on the other hand, it omits nothing of 

the wonderful, picturesque history of ‘the 

land which was the scene of some of the 
most enthralling events in French history. 

The Counts of Anjou, the Plantagenets, the 

Valois, and—most famous of all—Jeanne 

d’Are, ‘Louis XI, and the Guises are brought 

vividly to the reader's remembrance. We 


could wish that Miss Lansdale had given a 
little more space to the great story of art 
that Touraine tells, and tells so well, in her 
chateaux, but the historical aspect of the 
subject has tended to obscure the artistic, 
and atmosphere and charm are somewhat 
lacking. The pictures, however, are suf- 
ficient in themselves to insure the success 
of the book. Some in color by Jules 
Guérin, and some from photographs, they 
all are faithful and beautiful reproductions 
of the great chateaux and churches of 
Touraine; and if the text serves as an ad- 
mirable guidebook, the illustrations render 
it worthy to be called a glorified one. 


Molmenti—History of Venice. By Pompeo 
Molmenti. McClurg. 2 vols., $5.00 
net. 

Signor Molmenti’s monumental history of 

Venice is now in course of publication in 

Italy, under the auspices of the Instituto 

Italiano d’Arti Grafichi. This translation 

by Mr. Horatio F. Brown, the author of 

the recent “In and Around Venice,” and 
other books dealing with the Queen of the 

Adriatic, an authority himself, and, as he 

confesses, an incurable enthusiast, will be 

completed in six volumes, the first two now 
issued being devoted entirely to ‘‘ Venice 
in the Middle Ages,’’ with an introductory 
chapter on the Veneti of antiquity. 

“Venice in the Golden Age”’ will follow in 

the spring of 1907; the closing volumes, 

‘‘The Decadence of Venice,”’ next autumn. 

The history will end with the fall of the 

republic, at the beginning of the nineteenth 

century. Among the illustrations of the 
first two volumes mention must be made of 
the frontispieces, colored reproductions of 
an illuminated manuscript and a mosaic in 
St. Mark’s. 


Peixotto—By Italian Seas. By Ernest C. 
Peixotto. Scribner. $2.50 net. 
The ‘‘Italian Seas” of Mr. Peixotto” s title 
wash other than Italian shores: the coast 
of Dalmatia on the east, that of Tunis on 
the south. Pictures and text wander in 
close union and sympathy from the Italian 
Riviera—the stretch beyond Bordighera 
and San Remo which fashion barely 
notices—across the Po northwards to 
Venice, thence to Fiume and south to 
Zara, Mostar, Raguso, and Cattaro, all 
that mountainous selvage of Christian 
civilization, where the Moslem still clings 
to his diminishing domain, and the ruins 
are of Crusaders as well as of Roman 
emperors of the decadence. A romantic 
country and romantic peoples, these, 
sharply contrasting with their neighbors 
across the narrow sea to the west. Naples, 
Sicily, and far-off Tunis complete the 
itinerary of the artist and his wife, to 
whose pen part of the text is due. The 
book is really good reading, a capital 
record of travel for the stay-at-home, 
observant of the picturesque, appreciative 
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of historical associations as of artistic 
beauties; and as for the illustraticns, Mr. 
Peixotto long since passed the stage 
in his career where praise of his work 
was necessary. 


Shelley—Literary By-Paths in Old England. 
By Henry C. Shelley. Little, Brown. 
$3 net. 

Avoiding the dusty high-road with its 

hurry and bustle, preferring the foot-path 

and leisurely progress, Mr. Shelley yet man- 
ages to cover a vast amount of territory 
between the covers of this book. Begin- 
ning with Spenser and the few places 
forever associated with his name—Althorpe 

House, Pembroke College, Kilcolman Cas- 

tle, etc.,—he wanders down the ages of 

English literature to end with Izaak 

Walton and Jane Austen in royal Winches- 

ter, no mention of which can be made, of 

course, without a reference to the great 

Alfred, so that the last chapter of the 

volume harks back in part much farther 

into the past than does the first. Other- 
wise the arrangement of the contents of 
the book is strictly chronological, not 
geographical, Spenser being followed by 

Sidney, he by Gray, Gilbert White, and 

Goldsmith, while the moderns are repre- 

sented by Keats, Carlyle and Hood. Avow- 

edly a ‘‘holdiay book,’’ the handsome 
volume is abundantly illustrated from 
photographs. 


Smith—A Tour of Four Great Rivers: The 
Journal of Richard Smith. Edited by 
Francis W. Halsey. Scribner. $5 net. 

The four rivers were the Hudson, Mohawk, 
Susquehanna, and Delaware, and the tour 
was made in 1769, the region through 
which they flow being then comparatively 
unsettled though already not unknown or 
unexplored. The journey was for the 
purpose of fixing the boundaries and be- 
coming better acquainted with a grant of 
60,000 acres of land in which Smith and 
others were interested as owners. He 
sailed up the Hudson in a sloop to Albany, 
went by wagon through the Mohawk 
valley to Otsego Lake, thence partly by 
water and partly by land to the Indian 
village of Oghwaga on the Susquehanna, 
then across to the Delaware (at Port 
Deposit) and paddled down that river to 
his home at Burlington, the whole trip 
covering 676 miles. He gives a careful 
account of what he saw and learned on the 
route, including much of Indian life, and 
the narrative is of great interest as a con- 
tribution to the geography and history of 
the time. Mr. Halsey’s introduction of 
sixty pages is a concise account of the 
pioneers of the four rivers, with maps, 
views, and other illustrations. 


Staley—The Guilds of Florence. By Edg- 
cumbe Staley. McClurg. $5 net. 
This large and elegant volume is a remarka- 


bly complete, scholarly, and copiously 
illustrated history of one of the most 
important groups of medieval guilds; a 
subject of special interest in these latter 
days on account of its historical connection 
with the modern associations of craftsmen 
which are in many respects the counterpart 
of one class of those old organizations. 
Florence, as Dante said, was ‘‘la bellissima 
e famosissima figlia di Roma’’—the fairest 
and most famous daughter of Rome—and, 
as our author tells us in his preface, ‘‘ the 
cumulative energies of the Florentines had 
their focus in the corporate life of the 
trade-associations, and in no other com- 
munity was the guild-system so thoroughly 
developed.’”’ It had much to do in making 
the city the beautiful and famous munici- 
pality it became. After an introduction 
on Florentine commerce and industry, and 
on the general history of the guilds, these 
are considered in groups and separately. 
Chapters follow on the life and work of the 
markets, the streets, squares, and bridges 
(interspersed with stories), the religion of 
the guilds, their charities, and their pat- 
ronage. Many of the illustrations are from 
old illuminated manuscripts, others are 
from the splendid woodcuts of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and, aside from 
their artistic beauty, they are often curious 
and valuable as illustrating the costumes, 
architecture, furniture, etc., of the times, 
no less than the industry and commerce. 


Treves—Highways and Byways in Dorset. 
By Sir Frederick Treves, Bart. Mac- 
millan. $2.00. 


Over the hills and through the dales of 
lovely Dorsetshire, Sir Frederick Treves 
leads us with sympathetic appreciation of 
its ancient churches, its picturesque vil- 
lages, its manor houses, and ruined castles. 
Truly, as he describes it, Dorsetshire is one 
of the most fascinating bits of rural Eng- 
land, and it is almost a pity to ‘‘write it 
up,’’ and so invite the terrible tourist. 
Some of the illustrations are charming. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Brookfield—Mrs. Brookfield and Her Circle. 
By Charles and Frances Brookfield. 
Scribners. $3.50 net. 

Published in October of last year, ‘‘Mrs. 

Brookfield’’ became at once one of the 

most widely discussed and most eagerly 

read books of its class of the season, and 
of many that had preceded it. A second 
edition was called for in the following 
month, and a third in December. The 
present issue is brought out at a lower 
price. There is no reason for much hesita- 
tion in making the statement that it may 
well prove to be the first of two or three 

“cheap” editions before the end of the 

year. It must be added that there is 

nothing ‘‘cheap”’ about the volume except 
its price. 
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Chatfield-Taylor—Moliére: A Biography. 
By H. C. Chatfield-Taylor. Duffield. 
$3.00 net. 


A serious piece of work from the pen of a 
student who has spared neither time, nor 
trouble, nor care to produce the picture 
of a man of genius in his proper historical 
and social setting, and its reflection in and 
influence upon his life and his work. No 
attempt is made in this brief note to assign 
its exact place in the enormous body of 
Moliére literature to this latest addition 
to its bulk; suffice it to say that the biog- 
raphy is well worth reading, and that it 
will repay closer study in connection with 
Moliére’s dramatic work. The passages 
quoted from the plays have been translated 
for the body of the text by [Trof. T. F. 
Crane of Cornell University, and in the 
appendix are also given in the original 
French. Mr. Crane furnishes an introduc- 
tion, dealing with the age of Louis XIV., 
more particularly in its literary and 
dramatic aspects; while, finally, there is a 
bibliography. The book is clev erly il- 
lustrated by JoB (Jacques Onfroy de 
Bréville), who, the author informs us, 
has consulted all existing contemporary 
documents and plates in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, the archives of the Comédie 
Francaise, and the Théatre de 1’Odéon. 


Moses—Famous Actor Families in America. 
By Montrose J. Moses. Crowell. 
$2.00 net. 


This is perhaps the most useful and in- 
forming single volume on the American 
stage, past and present, that the general 
reader who is also a lover of the drama and 
of acting can place upon his bookshelves. 
It has its limitations from the viewpoint 
of the specialist, who, none the less, will 
find it of great service; to others it will 
furnish a satisfactory perspective for a 
view of the American stage of to-day. 
The Booths, our banner family of the 
drama, now a part of history, lead off; 
then come the Jeffersons, the most numer- 
ous of all; and then the Sotherns, the 
Boucicaults, the founder overshadowing 
all his progeny, the Hacketts, father and 
son, the Drews and Barrymores, the 
Wallacks, the Davenports, the Hollands, 
and the Powers. Portraits are numerous, 
and there is an extensive bibliography. 


Paine—A Sailor of Fortune. Personal 
Memoirs of Captain B.S. Osbon. By 
Albert Bigelow Paine. McClure. 
$1.50. 

Mr. Paine has done well what must have 

been a difficult task. He has transferred 

to paper, from the lips of the narrator, an 
account of adventure by sea which is 
decidedly vivid and original, and in doing 
so has not concealed in any way the charac- 
ter of that narrator. There is material 
for a dozen novels of the Clark Russell 
type in Captain Osbon’s lively stories. 


It would be unkind to suggest that there 
is an admixture of fiction in them as they 
stand; but certainly some of them are 
pretty tall tales. The book will amuse 
and enchain the reader who has a love for 
the unusual and picturesque. 


Parsons—David Garrick and his Career. 
By Mrs. Clement Parsons. Putnam. 
$2.75 net. 

No biography, this, so much as a series of 

monographs, sufficiently closely connected, 

none the less, on different phases of Gar- 
rick’s life, career, genius, and activities, 
with lively chapters on the manners, 
customs, and personalities of his time. 
Mrs. Parsons is charitable towards Gar- 
rick’s foibles—his love of “pence,” his 
readiness with promises, his inability. to 
avoid later unpleasantnesses by a timely 
and decisive ‘‘No,’’—but she does not 
hide them, to the greater value of her 
portrait. The kitkats which she draws 
around him are as capital in their way, 
those of Peg Woffington, for instance, and 

Kitty Clive, and Mrs. Garrick; while such 

chapters as those on ‘Old Theatrical 

Ways,” ‘Garrick in His Greenroom,’’ and 

‘‘Dublin Theatres and the Provinces,’ 

sparkle with a life long gone. She has 

humor, has this admirer of the great 

English actor, and a clever way of express- 

ing it; she also has the knack of recreating 

the whole from a fragment. And, at the 
same time, she is a capable serious historian 
of stage and drama, as is seen in her com- 
ment on ‘‘Garrick’s Contemporary Dra- 
matists,’’ and on ‘Garrick as Author.’’ 

The publisher has done his share in the 

matter of contemporary pictures. 


Pennell—Life of Charles Godfrey Leland. 
By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. Hough- 
ton. 2vols. $5.00 net. 

This is for all practical purposes an 

autobiography, the narrative being almost 

entirely composed of Leland’s own letters 
to his family and friends at home and 
abroad, and of jottings and notes from his 
diaries, as carefully written as the corre- 
spondence itself. Mrs. Pennell has very 
cleverly contrived in this way to make 
her brilliant uncle’s cheerful, enthusiastic 
personality pervade the book, and to give, 
at the same time, his own valuation of 
the different tasks to which his versatility 
applied itself during his long career. 
Leland himself valued most his services 
to the cause of practical art education; 
next came, in his own estimation, his 
studies of Gypsy lore. Of ‘‘Hans Breit- 
mann”’ he thought but little, or, rather, he 
objected to posterity’s thinking too much 
of it, to the exclusion of his other work: he 
certainly foresaw what has come to pass. 

Mrs. Pennell may call him ‘“‘the Rye”’ in 

these two volumes; to the world at large he 

will remain “Hans Breitmann.” But it 
is the man himself who gives life and 
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interest to these pages, not his work, so 
much of it undeniably of only ephemeral 
interest. We see the young giant in his 
student days at Heidelberg, full of the 
highest of spirits; we follow him to Paris, 
mounting the barricades in 1848; the 
drudgery of daily journalism subdues him 
for a while; then independent means enable 
him to soar again, and to follow his many 
interests. His versatility prevented him 
from following to the end a chosen subject; 
it made of him an amateur, but not—and 
let the difference be noted—a dilettante. 
He did good work, and enjoyed the reputa- 
tion it brought him. There was a touch 
of vanity in his character. He played a 
part, but it was a brilliant one, and it was 
well played to the end. Sensitive, he took 
his disappointments seriously, as in the 
case of the scant recognition of his labor 
for the applied art schools; occasionally 
that sensitiveness led him to emphasize too 
much his own share of some projected task 
as in his letters to Prof. Dyneley Prince 
regarding the ‘‘Kuloskap.’’ A _ lovable, 
large, wholesome personality pervades 
these pages, not without its shortcomings 
but, on the whole, the more delightful on 
account of them. And from this record 
from his own hand it would appear that 
Charles Godfrey Leland came nearer to 
being a happy man than is granted to most 
of us in this world of disillusions. 


Potter—Reminiscences of Bishops and 
Archbishops. By Henry Codman Pot- 
ter. With portraits. Putnam. $2.00 
net. 

This is a book to interest laymen no less 

than the clergy. For twenty years, Bishop 

Potter was Secretary of the House of Bish- 

ops, and for many years, succeeding his 

uncle, he has been the head of the Dioceses 
of New York. No other priest or prelate 
has come so closely into touch with the 
leaders of the Church in this country; 
and none could discourse so lightly and 
gracefully of forerunners and assgciates. 
A Bishop himself, the son of one Bishop 
and nephew of another, he was born in the 
purple, so to speak, and his robes rest 
easily on his shoulders. To him a clerical 
bigwig is ultimately a man and a brother, 
and it is of men and brothers, rather than 
of potentates and powers, that he talks 
in these pages. Ten Bishops and three 

Archbishops are his theme; and his preface 

is as good as any other chapter in the 

volume. 


Stoker—Personal Reminiscences of Henry 
Irving. By Bram Stoker. Macmil- 
lan. 2 vols. $7.50 net. 

Mr. Stoker, as was to be expected, gives 

free rein to the hero-worship that was the 

ruling passion of his life. Yet, Boswellian 
though he was and remains, in his attitude 
towards the great English actor and his 
memory, these two sizable and handsome 
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volumes are not Boswellian in treatment 
orscope. They do not contain a biography, 
or anything but what their title indicates 
—‘‘personal reminiscences,” beginning in 
Dublin in 1867, and ending with Irving’s 
death. Within the limitations laid down 
for himself by the author, however, the 
work is brimful of interest as a contribu- 
tion not only to the history of the technical 
advance of the stage during half a century, 
but to that of its social rise as well. In 
this regard, this work comes at the right 
moment for purposes of comparison with 
Mrs. Clement Parsons’s ‘David Garrick 
and His, Circle.” 

Of most interest are the chapters de- 
voted by:Mr. Stoker to Irving’s preparation 
for his productions, and to his resourceful- 
ness and originality as a stage manager 
who had the eye of a painter for large 
effects, and at the same time the ingenuity 
of a mechanic in the inventing of simple 
devices for the carrying out of his illusions. 
These chapters will be valuable to all actors 
and stage managers; their perusal will 
enhance the pleasure of all playgoers to 
whom something else besides the play is 
the thing. Irving planning the scene on 
the Brocken in ‘Faust’ is hardly more 
interesting than is the earlier Irving who 
created a wonderful winter stage picture 
in the ‘‘Corsican Brothers” with the aid of 
bags of common kitchen salt. Mr. Stoker 
tells plenty of good anecdotes of the in- 
teresting circle that knew and _ honored 
Irving personally, friends and admirers, 
English, American, and continental. Amer- 
icans are, indeed, numerous in these pages, 
—presidents, authors, artists, actors, diplo- 
matists. Ellen Terry smiles upon us from 
many a page, in text as well as picture. 
Mr. Stoker presents a series of portraits 
of Irving, of course, the most interesting of 
them being the frontispiece reproduction 
of Bernard Partridge’s pastel of 1905, the 
last picture of the English actor painted. 


Streatfield—Modern Music and Musicians. 
By R. A. Streatfield. Macmillan. 
$2.75. 

Modern music, Mr. Streatfield says, began 

with the union of rhythm to harmony, and 

we must look for its begiunings in the 
darkness of the Middle Ages. in folk-song, 
for ecclesiastical music stagnated and 
progressed but little from the tenth to the 
fitteenth century, lacking through all that 
period the very freshness, melody, and 
rhythmic force in which the folk-songs 
that have come down to usaresorich. He 
groups in a single chapter the forerunners, 

Dufay, Dunstable, Ockeghem, Josquin des 

Prés, Willuert, Jannequin, and Goudimel, 

Byrd, Orlando Gibbons, and _ others, 

beginning his study with Palestrina, whom, 

in his classification of composers as evolu- 
tionists or revolutionists, he classes, of 
course,among the former. Eighteen is the 
number of composers selected by him for 
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detailed consideration, the music of more 
than three centuries being thus adequately 
represented, for the list includes Purcell, 
Bach, Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Chopin, and Liszt, Wagner, Brahms, 
Tchaikowsky, and Richard Strauss, with 
Verdi to represent modern Italy, and 
Berlioz for France. The studies are purely 
musical, not biographical, except in so far 
as the incidents of a composer’s life may 
have affected his music, though they lay 
stress upon the development of music as a 
means of personal expression. 


Walker—John Calvin. By Williston 

Walker. Putnam. $1.35 net. 
This new volume in the series of studies of 
‘Heroes of the Reformation” lays special 
stress on Calvin’s training, spiritual devel- 
opment, and constructive work, giving 
secondary place to the details of his Ge- 
nevan contests, or of his relations to the 
spread of the Reformation in the different 
countries to which his influence extended. 
Calvin, as Mr. Walker points out at the 
very beginning of his book, was of the 
second generation of reformers. He was 
‘‘among the heirs rather than with the 
originators’? of the Reformation, whose 
thorough development in Germany and 
Switzerland had been achieved before he 
reached the activities of manhood. But 
he was far more than a builder on the 
foundations laid by Luther and Zwingli; 
he became one of the most powerful 
leaders of the struggle in the sixteenth 
century. In his exposition, says the 
author, “the theology of the Reformation 
age rose to a clearness and dignity of 
statement and a logical precision of 
definition that have never been surpassed. 
But to recognize the transcendent qualities 
of his work is by no means to assert its 
perpetuity. Calvin’s system is now no- 
where held in its pristine integrity, while 
the larger part of the Protestant world 
has turned aside from it.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Fyvie—Some Literary Eccentrics. By John 
Fyvie. Pott & Co. $3.00 net. 
Mr. Fyvie loves to meander into the for- 
gotten byways of history, literature, and 
social life, returning usually with spoils 
worth giving to the world. The eccentrics 
of whom he discourses in his new volume 
are eleven in number, among them 
Thomas Day, the author of ‘Sanford and 
Merton,” James I, whom he calls with 
good reason a ‘“‘forgotten royal writer,’’ 
and Douglas Jerrold, whom he gratuitous- 
ly dubs a “forgotten jester.’’ The most 
“eccentric’’ of the company is without 
doubt the calculating philosopher Charles 
Babbage, who induced the British Govern- 
ment to spend thousands of pounds upon 
the construction of a calculating machine 
that he had invented. In 1842, after an 
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expenditure of £17,000, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer put an end to the fantastic 
undertaking. 

Hay—Addresses of John Hay. The Cen- 

tury Co. $2.00 net. 

By a striking coincidence, the address that 
holds the place of honor in this volume, 
‘Franklin in France,’’ came to light 
just in time to be given to the world 
apropos of the two-hundredth anni- 
versary of Franklin’s birth—an event 
which was fittingly celebrated in France 
as well as in America. Prepared for the 
entertainment of a Chicago club, its de- 
livery was twice postponed—first, because 
of the death of a brother of Mr. Hay’s, 
and, again, owing to the breakdown of the 
author’s own health. Franklin’s career in 
France (on which a humorous sidelight is 
thrown in earlier pages of this magazine) 
was of special interest to the writer, who, 
as a young man, in 1865 or so, was the 
Secretary of the United States Legation 
in Paris; and it is leasant thus to associate 
in our minds the first great American dip- 
lomat, and the most distinguished of his 
successors. Perhaps the choicest of the 
papers here gathered up is the brief speech 
delivered at a meeting of the Omar Khay- 
yam Club, in praise of the Rubaiyat and 
their translator; though the address on the 
unveiling of the bust of Sir Walter Scott 
in Westminster Abbey comes close to it as 
a broadly conceived but delicately exe- 
cuted essay in criticism. 

There are important political addresses 
in this volume, but those to which Mr. 
Hay’s admirers will turn the oftenest, we 
fancy, are the three we have mentioned, 
the sketch of Clarence King, the intimate 
record of Lincoln’s life in the White House, 
and the speech prepared for delivery on 
Mr. Stedman’s seventieth birthday. From 
the last named and the (undelivered) 
papers on Chicago and New Orleans, the 
readers of PutNnam’s MONTHLY have al- 
ready had an opportunity to judge of the 
rare quality of a book which confirms one’s 
conviction that American letters suffered 
a distinct loss when John Hay accepted, 
first, the mission to England, and then the 
Secretaryship of State. 


Howard—The German Empire. By Burt 
Estes Howard, Ph.D. Macmillan. 
$2.00. 


A study of the German empire from the 
juridic standpoint in all the details of its 
official existence, from Kaiser, Bundesrath, 
and Reichstag down to German citizenship, 
the bearing of the imperial constitution 
upon imperial finance, the imperial army 
and navy, etc. The book should be in the 
hands of all (and among them are not a 
few newspaper writers) who have a hazy 
conception of the Kaiser as an autocrat 
who can make war when he pleases, 
whereas in reality he can do nothing of the 
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kind, and of the German people as subjects 
without rights. There is, moreover, a 
deep interest in the differences between the 
fundamental principles upon which this 
federation rests and those at the foundation 
of our Union. The constitution of the 
German empire is given in full in the 
closing chapter. 


Montgomery—The Analysis of Racial De- 
scent in Animals. By Thomas H. 


Montgomery, Jr., Ph.D. Holt. $2.50 
net, 


A critical examination of the methods of 
determining racial descent, and an estima- 
tion of the comparative values of the phe- 
nomena to be interpreted, this being one 
aspect of the general problem of evolution 
that has not been broadly dealt with in 
recent years. Mr. Montgomery attempts 
to deduce from the numerous special gene- 
alogies of particular groups, that form no 
small part of the literature of comparative 
anatomy, the more general and funda- 
mental principles of the subject. The 
argument is from the side of Zodlogy, 
simply because the author has ‘‘more 
acquaintance with the phenomena of 
animals than with those of plants.” 


Paul—Stray Leaves. By Herbert Paul, 

M.P. Lane. $1.50 net. J 
The ‘‘stray leaves” were worth gathering 
together and preserving, especially those 
on which is registered Mr. Paul’s plea for 
the study of Greek in the days when its 
abolishment as a compulsory subject was 
seriously debated at Oxford. The essays 
vary in importance, but not in treatment; 
there are among them unmistakable re- 
views of ‘‘books as news,’’ but it is news 
handled by an expert. Take the paper 
on the novels of Peacock, for instance, as a 
specimen of work of this kind, and that 
on Mr. Lucas’s life of Lamb, a playful, 
sympathetic protest against the piling of 
so many hard facts upon the memory of 
one who hated facts, yet at the same time 
a just appreciation of a definitive piece 
of work. Here is book-reviewing that is 
worth putting between covers, because it 
will be just as timely and enjoyable a 
year hence as it was on the day of 
its first publication in some English 
review. 


FICTION 


Cable—Old Creole Days. By George W. 
Cable. Scribner. $2.50. 

Mr. Albert Herter, who has demonstrated 

his gifts as an illustrator of the old Southern 

life ere now, furnishes the full-page draw- 

ings, nine in number, and the fourteen 

head-and-tail pieces that make of this new 


edition of a minor classic of American 
literature a handsome gift book. Repro- 
duced in photogravure, his work loses 
nothing of the value of line and light and 
shadow. Of Mr. Cable’s work—he sends 
it out anew without word of introduction 
or notice of revision—it will be necessary 
before long to say a word again here and 
there; a new generation has been born and 
has grown up since its first appearance, 
and new generations are all too ready to 
overlook the immediate past. One of the 
best ways of calling to their attention what 
should not remain unknown to them is 
this holiday custom of publishing illus- 
trated editions. 


Dickens—Mr. Pickwick’s Christmas. By 
Charles Dickens. Baker. $2.00. 
The account of the Pickwickians’ Christmas 
at the Manor Farm, of the adventures 
there, the tale of the goblin that abducted 
the sexton, and the thrilling narrative of 
the ice sports of the whole company, Mr. 
Winkle distinguishing himself particularly 
—all this part of the chronicle known as 
the ‘Pickwick Papers’’ has once more been 
done into a handsome holiday book, with 
new illustrations by a new illustrator, an 
American this time, Mr. George Alfred 
Williams. There are ten plates in colors 
and black-and-white and numerous small- 
er pictures in the text. Mr. Pickwick’s 
authentic likeness was drawn once for all 
by Robert Seymour, and Mr. Williams 
does not depart from the beaming lines of 
its countenance, the twinkle of its spec- 
tacles, the generous portliness of its figure. 
Sam Weller plays but a small part in these 
drawings as in the narrative; the others 
of the immortal company are done with 
originality. 
Kipling—Puck of Pook’s Hill. By Rud- 
yard Kipling. Doubleday, $1.50. 
Scribner. $2.00 net. 


“Puck of Pook’s Hill’ has been added 
not only to the regular edition, but to 
the Subscription Edition of Mr. Kipling’s 
writings in prose and verse, and is the 
twenty-third volume in the set. This 
means an average of one book annually ever 
since the author attained his eighteenth 
year. It proves anew two things: one, 
that he is still a child at heart; the other, 
that he has discovered Old England. He 
knew India first and then New England; 
but Mother England has called him home 
at last. We could be well content if he 
should celebrate English soil and story for 
the rest of his natural days, whether his 
medium be prose or song, and whether 
the auditors he has immediately in mind 
be adult or immature. 








